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Peace dividends? 

7 don't know anywhere that is so 
segmented. A few yards in Belfast can 
mean a price difference of thousands' 


Pages 


if [ had £100,000 

‘Make money by playing poker with a 
developer. Their optimism means they 
bet on a pair as if it were a full home' 

■ ' Page 4 ■ 


Terrace makeover 

'In one swoop. London can now 
offer a parade of 23 important new 
homes behind old facades' 

■■■ ■ Page 13 ■ 




The 

live-in 

city 

:Anne Spackman asks the ultimate urban guru Sir 
: Crispin Tickell how to avoid the mistakes of the 
; past in planning tomorrow’s urban landscape 
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C ities ignore 
architect Rich- 
ard (now Lord) 
Rogers at their 
peril, Shanghai 
ttd. It r^ected his blueprint 
ht a city of interlinked vil- 
lages and chose instead the 
IMOb route of business dis- 
irlcts, highways and 
hlgfa^ise ^ettos. 

^ ftnising the results today. 
Sir Crispin Tickell. former 
ambassador and now adviser 
' tile Chinese government 
■'"on environmeutal Issues 
among his many titles, 
laments: "Shanghai Is an 
enonnons traged}'. A great 
uiQiartuiuty 

Tickell and Rogers are 
determihed the same will 


not be said of UK dties in 
years to come. To that end. 
the two men are conahorat- 
Ing once again on the gov- 
ernment's newly established 
urban taskforce. 

Its remit is to encourage 
more, good quality develop- 
ment on recycled land. In 
practice, it will be another 
opportunity for them to 
preach the gospel of the sus- 
tainable dty. as described in 
Rogera’s bo^. Cities for a 
Small Planet, for wMcb Tldt- 
ell wrote the introduction. 

They make a good team: 
Rogers is the architect of die 
monent, as witnessed In his 
aimolntment to oversee tiie 
entire Gr^wlcb Btillen- 
nlum Tiroi^ ^ chair 


the urban taskforce; ncikell 
la the great peis^er, who, 
as UK ambassador to the 
United Nations, famonsly 
convinced a doubting Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher of the 
dangera of (dobal waiming. 
He knows enoufdi of White- 
hall's ways to make sore the 
taskforce delivers something 
more pondiy than Its woolly 
remit suggests. 

like Rogers. Tlckdl is a 
praelisliig' beUever In city 
living, ho an his povtines be 
has lived in the TnWiTia of 
town and walked to work, hi 
New Yack, that dedskm was 
aerioDsly mqxipnlar with the 
security services, who would 
have preferred him to be 
safely cocooned ln .Jhe, 
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Sk Ci^ibi Tldnft K 1 w«« not so old, my ambKioR would stil be to po whore ttiero was a good school, a good ceiraiiunlty and not too much crimtf 


ambassadorial Rolls-Royce. 

In Mexico, where be has 
served at the txittom as well 
as the hyi of the diptomatic 
pile, be was struck by the 
way its dtuens mana^d to 
"cultivate their garden** 
even In the world’s most 
heavily populated cdty. **1 
used to open my window in 


the weeks before chiistmaB 
to the sound of tiukeys,** he 
reoills. "Everywhere there 
were peofde creating patches 
of greenery.'* 

As a family with small 
children the Tickells lived in 
St John's Wood, where he 
stm has a flat He also has a 
converted period bam in 


Gloucestershire, which he 
hopes pecmle will view as a 
luxury of his age, rather 
than a hypocrisy. "Suppose I 
were not as old as I am. my 
ambition would still be to go 
somewhere where there was 
a good school, a good 
conunonity, a share in a 
communal garden and not 


too much crime,'' he says. 

this is a description of the 
kind of development be 
would like to see on sonne of 
the vast tracts of empty land 
in Britaio's cities, the key is 
in the scale. Tickell would 


play, without having to rely 
on a car. Ideally, they would 
walk or cycle - or. for 
slightly longer journeys, use 
public transport. 

He believes the biggest 
obstacle facing the urban 


like to see the creatiHi of taskforce will be to persuade 
neighbourhoods in which 


people work. Hve and 


Condnaed on Page 2 
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CHESTER ROW, BELGIWVIA SWl^ 

An exceUent freehold house in this pof^r street. 
Oleine Rxxn. 4 bedrooms, conservatory, dtm^roo m, 
krtjd^rftiieakfast worn, snjdw simng room 
Garden. 

Freehold £1 *6 nulUon 
Knightsbridge: 0171 730 0822 









HAMPSHIRE, Droxfrird - The Wallops Wood Estate - About 657 ha (1,623 acres) 
ExoeptkNd famai^ tod sporting estate on the edge of the Meon VhRey ki an Area of Oubtandmg Natuial Beaut)^ 
6 bedroom principal house. 14 further ccKtages. V^^ll equipped arable, sheep, poultry and dairy enterprises. 
].1mlIlior»lrtresmi]kquota.F}rstclasashoot,251 acres woodland. 

Company Tenancy over an adjoining 119 ha (295 acres) with a pair of cottages. 

For ide as a whole or iit 8 lots 

Ian Judd & Partners: 01489 896422 FFDSaviils, London; 0171 499 8644 Salisbury: 01722 320422 


SHAD THAMES. LONDON, SE1 
A superb pentiiouse at tfte Anchor Brewhouse in 
Shad Thames next to Tower Bridge. 

42’ reception room, 4 bedroomsi, 6 terraces, 
galleried rotunda. Lift to all floors. P^ing for 4 can. 
Leasehold £3.95 million 

Beauchamp Estates: 0171 499 7722 
FPDSaviils: 0171 940 6500 



SHROPSHIRE 
A dancai late 1 Ttfi cen&Ry 
Gnde II* listed country house in a 
beautHui pwUand setting, 

4 reception rooms, breaks room 
and kitchen, 5 bedrooms, attics and 
cellars. Cottage. Extensive garderu 
and grounds. Parkland. 

About 19.43 ha (48 acres) 

London: 01 n 499 8644 
West MkHands: 01952 239500 


SURREY, Wentworth 
A substantial south fodng family 
house in the heart of the ^ous 
Wentworth &tafe. 

4/5 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Snooker room, indoor 
pool conto^9x, tennis court 
2 bedroom annexe, outbuildings, 

6 car garage. Walking distance of all 
major courses. 

About 0.8 ba (2 acres) 

£2.1 million 

London: 0171 499 6644 


HAMPSHIRE Preston Candover 
A tine Edwardian country house and 
the tide of Lord of the Manor. 

5 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms. Staff 
cottage, stables, tennis court. PP for 
indoor swimming pool complex. 

In all about 8.8 ha (21.77 acres) 
Phvaaattt artd partridge shooting on 2J)00 
acres nearby by separate ar iaxym enL 

Joint Sole Agents 
James Hants: 019tt 841842 
FPDSaviils, 0171 499 8644 


iCENT, Seal, Nr Sevenoaks 
A 16th century Grade II listed manor 
house and The Lordship of Seal. 
Ihe Manor House: 4 principal 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms. 

3 bedroom cottage. 1 bedroom flat, 
gymnasrum, squash court, orangery. 
Parking for 7 cats, further 
outbuildings, hard tennis court 
About 6.07 ha (15 acres) 

Guide Price: £3 million 
London: 01 71 499 8644 
Sevenoaks: 01732 789700 



www.fpdsaviU$.co.id( 
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ROOM TO BUILD 


The pressure 
is on for a 
brown future 

Anne Spackman finds some developers are 
producing homes of lasting quality on recycled 
land in towns and in country locations 


A leafjr greenfield 
site in Surrey has 
recently been 
bon^t by a vol- 
ume honse- 
bufider with standard house- 
types anri standard attitudes. 
It wants as many big snbur- 
ban boxes as it can get away 
with. 

An eniightpnari local plan- 
ning officer, on the other 
hand, te trying to make tiie 
company design a develcgh 
ment rich in trees and cycle 
paths, with the bouses built 
in traditional clusters. 

While the planning officer 
can refuse petmission, ^ 
builder can always appeal 
against the «i»rfs inn- On a 
greenfield site he is likely to 
win, leaving the council's 
tax^yers to foot the bill 
And another sprawling hous- 
ing estate is bnilt on more of 
southern England’s green 
and predous fields. 

The housebuilder will 
argue that it is patting up 
the homes people demand in 
the places they want to live. 
It is rnirtwUning thia by pay- 
ing arr nmd Wm an acre for 
sites around the M25. 

No one doubts that more 
households want homes in 
south-east England than 
anywhae else. But conven- 
tional estate houses are fail- 
ing to hold their value 
against all other property 
types. And, at the same time, 
developers are waking up to 
the idea that many people do 
not wish to live on former 
green fields, a car journey 
away from ti^ nearest facil- 
ity. 

Some of the best new 
bousing in southern 
England, attracting the hip- 
est prices, is currently being 
built on brownfield sites. 
Some are urban, such as 


Future Heritage’s mews 
development beside the 
Royal Crescent in Bath and 
Berkeley Homes' redevelc^ 
ment of the railway Biiiin0g 
at Canterbury West station; 
some are soborban. such as 
St James Homes’ redevelop- 
ment of a sewerage site at 
Eew; and some are de^ in 
the countryside, such as 
Thirlstone Homes’ redevel- 
opmmt of a former- mush- 
room farm in Old Oxted. 

Brownfield is not synony- 
mous with inner city, nor 
with mrban deprivation. In 
the overcrowded market of 
south-east England it Is all 


‘There are 
vast tracts 
of empty 
office space, 
which will 
never be 
used as 
such again' 


about IdentiQdiig recycling 
(giportunities, wbera house- 
buyers’ needs can be mar- 
ried with the dmands of 
their immpiifatto oeighhours- 
to-be and ttiose of the coun- 
try at large. 

One of the most outstand- 
ing exaioplas is the award- 
winning redevelopment jOf 
Peninsula Barracks in Wm- 
chester by Try Homes. The 
barracks was to have been 
demolished after lying 
empty for several years. 
Instead, its historic buildings 
have been converted into 
apartments; the poor ones 
have been knocked down 


and replaced by a varied of 
homes in keeping with the 
local streetscape, and the 
Tarmac parade ground is 
being turned into a vast fbr- 
Tnal garden. 

Godfrey Wintason, direc- 
tor of country developments 
for Hamptons International, 
8^ this, above all, was the 
schmne which changed pei^ 
c a tions. Tt not only trans- 
formed what was a black 
lung in the centre of Win- 
chester,” he says, "it also 
created an entirely new atti- 
tude amotg buyers towards 
liv^ in the town centre. It 
bndsethe mould.” 

Tbe scheme marked the 
start of a policy which saw 
’Tty build 100 per cent of its 
homes on brownfield sites in 
southern England last year. 
David Calveiiey, Try's chief 
executive, says the policy is 
partly a reaction to the eco- 
nomics of competing for 
greenfield locatioDs; but it is 
also a response to market 
fimres. 

“People ask, ‘Are there 
brownfield sites available 
where pecgtle want to Uve? 
The answer is definitely 
Yes,'” he says. “All our sites 
are in inner suburbs and 
quality towns because we 
believe people Increasingly 
want to live in an urban 
environmenL People woric 
longer hours: nomniTiting is 
time-consuming and costly 
and they want to be close to 
shops and restaurants." 

llie same philostgdiy has 
inspired the creation of St 
James Hmnes, a jmnt ven- 
ture between Berkeley 
Homes and Thames Water. 
Bexkdey and its various sub- 
sidiaries already control 25 
per cent of all major London 
development sites. Now, the 
company is expanding its 
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m James' boM strategy in SurtiilOK the 400-hcMDe fbrmw walarwoita ^ iiffl feedim London-slyle ganlen squaras, and five acres of landscwied pern space 


suburban brownfield port- 
folio. 

One of St James’ first pro- 
jects involves the convection 
of a series of filter beds in 
the heart of a residentiai dis- 
trict of HangitcNi in Middle- 
sex. Tbe scheme is replacing 
an eyesore with a village 
green, with a fbll range of 
house types beyond. 'Ihere is 
everything fimn social hous- 
ing to family houses at 
nearly fSOOJXX). More than 90 
per cent of tbe homes were 
sold off-plan. 

St -TawiOB is ariflptin g an 
even bolto strategy at its 
400-bonie site in tbe com- 
muter heartland of Surbiton. 
The company plans to create 
a series of London-style gar- 
den squares, with five acres 
of landscaped green space. 
Although the sipiares will be 
opea to the public, they will 
be managed by the residents. 
There are similar plans In 
tbe pipeline for a 30-acre tite 
at Kew. 

The provision of new 
green space is one of St 


IT ALWAYS PAYS TO READ 


THE SMALL PRINT!! 


1 Located adjacent vo Canary Wharf, Millennium Harbour is London's fastest selling development. 

2 266 apartments have been sold in less than 12 months. 3 Millennium Harbour is desired to meet 

the Kvtng needs of the 2ist Century. {^,;i^tir^ments are available with computerised home 
management systems (at extra cost). S^All-^^aailQ^ats have river tiews and either balconies terraces 
or patios. 6 Millennium HarbourV.^ -;bulding|K stand in mctensive Imidscaped grounds. 7 The 
development features one of leisure complmces, over 4000 sq ft, with gymnasium, 

aerobics, dance studio, soladiam, room and spa. 3 M Harbour offers a state of 

the arc specificadon. 9 ^ gas central heating.. ]mK3ccfiii^^re custom designed with 
stainless steel ap(di«qe^' UBd gcbnite and beech woii<cop^-^.i!f utility cufrfxtards contain 

washing machiitt and oiocn^ dryers. 12 All two bedrt^aifo^apartmmits have fully tiled en-suite 
batiirooms. -Tf^ A pa j ^ i e nts are fitted with high -cpadity/wtar^ 14 Living roore&j^jtrasrar 
bedrooim have'.^fMfTI/celephone connectiori^fMsjt^' IBt^ buildings have htgh p ato i ^p dfr^jSealed 
unit double gluing. 16 High speed lifts serve.'til'fieiars. 17 The development^as.^ secure 
pruge; 16 tow voltage lighting Is standard ih'4 dBq| wins and bathrooms. Y9 MillennfiinftljbHsour is only 
a few minutes walk from Canary Wharf Jubilee Line station and Docklands Light Railway and 
approximately 15 minutes drive from Chy A'rport 20 The development is folly managed and staffed. 
The fma! phase of sbcteen apartments and penthouses is avaHaUe fftfe weekend. 


Live in tomorrow’s world today 
at Millennium Harbour, 

LONDON’S MOST EXCITING AND FUTURISTIC 
RIVERSIDE DEVELOPMENT 



DEveiopbt 

A^mOF^I 

PROPBIITIU 



FPDSa\flllS 


Open 7 days, 

Monday to Friday lOam-Bpm, 
Saturday i Sunday 1 lam-5pm 

t'' A, r> K E ~ 1 Cj U I n 

0171 537 7502 





James’ key weapons in the 
battle to persuade local resi- 

dents to stqgKot its proje cts. 
Opposition to developmeat 
in bmlt-tq;> aieas is becoming 
Just as vocal as the shouts of 
complaint fcmn the shires. 

Bat tbe biggest obstacle 
developers have to overaane 
is tbe reluctance of local 
councils to grant pemisslon 
for a change of use on 
brownfitid tites. 

Councils are understanda- 
bly reluctant to give away 
for ever land which used to 
provide jobs and might do so 
again in fatore. The result, 
an too c&ea, is the kind of 
impasse which endured at 
Peninsula Barracks. Devel- 
opers, architects and their 
agents are all loticing to gov- 
ernment, both central and 
local, to break the daaiUiyk. 

So for it has mainly been 
hospitals gitnilar fwg ritn- 
tlous which have provided 
the lion's share of brown- 
field sites m the south. But 
the ftitore may well lie in 
converting at rebnilding on 
vacant office space. 

In a recent speech to the 
Empty Homes Agency, one 
developer. Richard Tice of 
Sunley Holdings, said the 
agency should redone itstif 
as the Empty Pnjperty 
Agency, to shift its focus on 
to redundant officps British 
Ttiecom alcme had disposed 
of 18m sq ft of property over 
tbe past sevmi years, he told 
the agency's annual confor- 
ence. It was expecting to 
carry on downtizing at a 
rate of 2.5m square fort a 
year. (One of ST'S redundant 
offices in Wimbledon Is cor^ 
ready being converted into 
flats by Pathfinder J 

“Already there are vast 
tracts of empty office space, 
which will never be used as 
such again,” he bbih *"i ^g 
of millioDS of square feti of 
offices will become redun- 
dant over the next IS years. 
Planners and govecnment 
need to be assessing the 
impact of this redaction 
now.” 

One positive way in wbidi 
Lord (Richard) Rogers’ 
urban taskforce coaid 
encourage more develop- 
ment on recycled land, 
might be to recommend 
resbicttx^ greenfield devtir 
opmart through ipiality eon- 
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H atefi l owl Park in Surrey: La t c hmere Properties is converting tbe former school into 12 ap a rtment s 
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Beitaley Ho in es' St fosistan^ Gale scheme in Cantaiiiisy 


trols, rather than taxes. 
(Anything which added to 
bnilders’ costs would only 
lead to an evmi poorer quai- 
ls prodnctj 

ff the prtoent system con- 
tinues, it win lead, to even 
more araTrijIaa of the 
seen at Hatchford Park in 
Snrrey. Here, Latchmere 


Properties is catrying ont a 
brownfield conversion of a 
Grade n listed former stiiool 
into 12 large ^artments. A 
nmnber of.houses, built only 
in the 1960 b on tte approatii 
to tile main Tnanaign , are to 
be knocked down and 
replaced by five new fomily 
homes aroond a small pond. 


“The new homes will be 
more in keeping with the 
setting and value of neigh, 
bouring properties,” says 
Richard Eshelby, Latch- ^ 
mere's managing director. ||, d 
It is to be hoped that th? 
present generation of new 
homes proves a little more 
durable. 


Blueprint for the live-in city 


Continued from Page 1 


pecgile of the need to organ- 
ise their lives difibrently. 
“As a veteran of these 
debates, ihe really difficult 
element Is the first one: con- 
vincing people that a prob- 
lem etists,” he says. *T want 
to change public attitudes 
towards oties. 1 req^ that 
as more i a gwrtant than fis- 
cal incentives - even though 
they may be necessary." 

In Zurich, when the city 
wanted to reduce its reliance 
on the car, it set about its 
task at the top. “They wmit 
to the senior executives who 
drive around in big care, 
reading their papers, and 
said, 'We want to create a 
systan people like you are 
willing to use’," he 
The result was a city with 
areas vrtiere care are prohib’ 
tied and better public trans- 
port. 

In the HE. Tickell may 
find his task rather easier 
than be expects. Elements tji 
his philosophy are already 
manifesting tbemstives, as 
people be^ to move back 
into large areas of inner Lon- 
don. Leeds, Birmingham and 
Manchester are starting to 
follonv soft. 

Devetopers are discovering 
that people young and old 


win pay a premiam for con- 
venient town-centre living. 
Property prices have been 
rising fost^ in the centre of 
cities such as Oxford and 
Cambri^ as buyers move 
to escape the twice-daily 
traffic jams. Evm cycleways 
and communal garden 
squares have started to fea- 
ture in innovative hmieiwg 


‘I want to 
change 
attitudes 
towards cities 
- that's more 
important 
than fiscal 
incentives' 


schemes (see above). 

At the same time, the pre- 
vention of .development, on 
green Qeldis has become a 
national cause. The hun- 
dreds of thousands who 
marched with the Country- 
side Rally on March l may 
have bad differing views on 
fox hunting, but they were 
united in tlmir. determina- 
tion' 110 stop subuibau 


sprawL 

It was the scale of that 
protest that contributed to 
the setting up of the urban 
taskforce. The government 
swiftly announced that it 
wished to raise the level of 
development on recycled 
’Tirownfitid'’ land from 50 to 
60 per cent over the next lO 
years. Tickell is unimpressed 



vitta that target, having sat 
on the UK Round Table on 
Sustainable Development, 
which last year called for a 
figure ti 75 per cent. 

Sittii^ on the taskforce 
with him will be tbe consul- 
tants. Uewellyn-Davies, who 
produced the evidence to 
sustain the 7S per cent fig- 
ure. But also present wffi be 
Peter Hall, the London uni- 


versity professor, who thinVa 
we will be luckj’ to achieve 
half that total 
Hall is a great believer in 
creating lai^ new towns, 
about 80 mOes away from 
London. Tickell is oppo^ 
to the location, but he and 
Hall share a vision of vriiat 
their developments would 
lotit like - sustainable, well- 
planned, wen-designed com- 
munities. with little FeliaoqM£ 
on tbe car. ^ 

Neither they nor anyone 
tise seem able to point to a 
specific city and say: 
would like to recreate- that in 
the UK.” Soon, however, 
they may get their chance. 

The Richard Rogm part 
nership is overseeing the 
creation of what Is currently 
called the Millennium Vil- 
lage at Greenwich. The 
chairman of Countryside 
Properties, part of tiie con- 
sortium clu^n to build it, is 
also a niembw of the urban 
taskforce, as is tiie chief 
executive of Rnglis h Partnee 
ships, which owns the food, 
if, together, these pecgile can 
create a succc^ssful prtiotype 
of their' visionary coxnm'k„ 
oily at Greenwt^. it will iref 

more to change attitudes 
than any number of wortby 
resolutions the taskforce 
ntight produce. 
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PEACE DIVIDENDS? 


Where the colour of the 


1 Vy-^-N 


v‘>- 


kerb still fixes the price 


T he inquiry to the 
estate agent in 
Belfast was an 
unusual one. 
“Have you any 
houses for sale near a pera- 
ndUtary mural?” asked a cal- 
ler from Bn^and. “Pm a col- 
lector of military artefacts 
and ' I want to own some- 
thing with a view of those 
wall pninHhgB j thinV they 
are wonderful . . 

Philip Esler, manager of 
Kalifaa property services in 
ucslh Belfast, saj^ being an 
estate agent in the city is an 
iu teesttog esperience. 

“What happens here would 
probably be considered 
bizarre in any other mar- 
ket,'* says Esler. “I don't 
think there is another city in 
the UK where the bousing 
market is so segmented. A 
few yards or Just the width 
of a street in Belfast can 
mean a price difference of 
many thousands for the 
same sort ol house. 

“And the population is 
shifting all the time, with 
areas going up or down in 
value. It is a very difBcult 
market to read.” 

In some parts of the centre 
of the city - around the 
hardline Loyalist area of 
Donegal! Road - it is still 
passible to pick up a solidly 
built, but bricked-up ter- 
raced house for £7.000. 

A substantial three-storey 
^^ctorian red brick toraced 
house with three bedrooms 
and enclosed gardens in 
Alexandra Park in north Bel- 
is on the market for 
£27,500. 

lha catch is that the area 
is what local estate agents 
describe as an ‘interface” - 
a potmtial flashpoint wh«e 
one side of the street is Cath- 
olic, with kerbstones painted 
! in the Irish coloors of greeiL 
white and gold, while the 
other sde is Protestant, with 
red. white and blue road lin' 
ings. A few hundred yards 
away, an equivalent prop- 
erty would sell (or more 
fhann0QJ»0. 

Despite the continuing 


Kieran Cooke looks at the bizaire world of the Belfast property market 









problems of sectarianism 
and division, proper ty prices 
in Northern Ireland are on 
the rise. The School of The- 
Built Elnvironment at the 
University of Ulster, which 
produces the most compre- 
hensive guide to province- 
wide property prices, says 
the past two years have 
shown paiticnlarly strong 
growth. 

The overall average sale 
price for a bouse in Ncrth- 
em Ireland in the last quar- 
ter of 1997 was £80;847 > at 
tbe bottom end of average 
prices elsewhere In the UK 
but a big improvement on 
previous figures. 

In its most recent survey, 
covering tbe last quarter of 
1997. the School noted some 
market readjustment with 
annual price increases prov- 
ince-wide slowing to 8.2S per 
cent from more 13 per 


Titanic 
link to 
elegant 
Ardara 


cent earlim* in the year. 

“It is apparent that the 
market is starting to slow 
down with a departure frtmi 
the rampant rates of price 
increase, frequently in 
double fiinues, nfpoited dur- 
ing 1996 and 1997. to more 
sustainable levels . . . the 
clear inference is that over 
beating hi the maricet has 
been significantly reduced.” 

Ibis year started qoletly 
but the past month has 
shown exceptional activity. 
“The market is very active, 
thae is no doubt about it," 
says Deemond Turley of 
Ulster Property Sales. 

“But you’ve got to be can- 
tious about the statistics, 
particularly in Belfast There 
are some parts of the city 
where prices have gone up 
by more than 20 per cent and 
you would think it was a 
gold *ninft ‘Then there are 


other parts which are as 
depressed as ever.** 

The area of most excep- 
tional increase has bees tbe 
Malone Road, on the south 
aide of th» ‘ city, thp nadi* 
tlonal habitat of Belfast’s 
professional class. A stx-bed- 
room, tum'of the century 
red brick house with an 
endoeed courtyard and large 
gardens at Adelaide Park, off 
the hSaioae Road, was 
recently put on the market 
for £3SJ)00 but sold ftar more 
than£SOaO0a 

A- double-fronted semi- 
detached house at Kc^yrood 
in the same Malone Road 
area with four reception 
rooms, six bedrooms and 
Italianate gardens also 
exceeded half a million 
pounds. 

Templeton Robinson 
estate agents has a six-bed- 
room red brick bouse built 




around IKSO in ihe Malone 
area on oSer at £300,000, 
while Ulster Property Sales 
has a five-bedroom house 
with a 6q«Tafe two-hedroom 
apartment on extensive 
grocc^ fbr £28SJ)00. 

“Id some parts of the dty 
prices are moving into 
uncharted territory,” says 
Beth Robinson of Tei^leton 
Rohinstm. “Not so long ago a 
good year was considerad to 
be a 6 per cent rise in prices. 
In the pad two months the 
market in Malone and Hdy- 
wood [a prosperous suburb 
north-east of the cityl has 
been more active than ever. 
There must be some worries 
about the pace of things.” 

Several fectors are driving 
up prices. I^c Cairns, one of 
Belfast's largest sellers of 
top-of-the-range honsing, 
says tbe traditional strong 
savings ethic of Ulster 



V kJnria n house wWi ttwee be^oo ms fbr £27,500 - tbe catch b that it is In an “Herfaetf* area 


people is the key to the prop- 
erty market’s buoyancy. 

“I call it the quiet wealth 
of Northern Ireland. The 
province has been saved the 
bwm and bust cycles of the 
rest of tbe UK because 
people felt that if they did 
not have the money, they 
did not buy, Pe(g>le hm are 
terrific savers. The average 
mortgage is still under 
£35J)DD. A lot of bottled up 
funds are now being released 
into the housing market as 


more investment comes in 
and a general feel-good 
factor becomes evident.” 

With property prices in 
Dublin increasing rapidly, 
speculators from tbe Irish 
capital bavc been active in 
Belfast, particularly at the 
lower end of tbe market. 
“They come up on the train 
with a wad of money and 
buy a terraced house for 
CIO, 000," said one estate 
agent. “Sometimes they 
don't even bother to look: 




W hen the THanie hit 

an ioebestr lafe on the 
ni^t ttf April 14 
1912, TbCHiias 

Andrews was one of the first to 
survey the damage. 

Andrews, an Ulsterman who, as 
wnaway tw g dtrechw of BeUEast’s 
Harland and Wolff shlpsrard, bad 
overseen eves? aspect ttf the 
mighty liner’s cons tr uction, 
cemriaded *bp irnhwapinahl e was 
happening. The 'ntanie, the pride 
of Belfast sbipboUding, was 
rfnlring - 

Thongfa offered a idace in a 
lifeboat, Andrews chose to go 
down with the shqi. 

Nrivs of the disaster qidcldy 
reached Thomas Andrews' wife 
airi dijOd. staying ri Ardara, the 









Arden: a pace at Tllanic li t story is for sale 


lha gnamd floor ap a ili i w il : 'An elegant g enfla ma n ' s reskfenee' 


old fanxQy home (xi tbe onfeldrts 
of Comber, a town about IS miles 
east ctf BelfasL 

, Apieeecff13tanichistm7is now 
for sale: Ardara remained in the 
Andrews faaais until 19S4, wben 
it was sold and divided into rix 
spatdons apartments. 

TVwi pietan Sobimon in Belfast 
(01232-424747) is askfaig £160,000 


for what it describes as an ^egant 
gentleman’s residence a 
two-bedroom apartment on the 
grmmd floor of Ardara. 

The Andrews family was a 
promlnBit one in Ulster, with 
large landholdings extensive 
interests in linen and fiie milling 
mdostry. Thomas Andrews* 
brother John was at cme time 


prime minister of Northern 
Ireland. 

Bnilt in 1872, Ardara is a trifle 
forbiddii^ with its 
creeper-covsed grey walls and 
large, arched windows. The 
interior has a heavy, solid feri 
with Oregon pine doors and 
shutters, high critings and large 
fireplaces. The shored two acres of 


grounds are packed with 
rhododendrons. 

The present owner of the 
apartment is Denis Erskine, a 
retired financial consultant. He is 
selling to indulge in his fevoarite 
paMg fimg - deggntng and living on 
boats. 

Kieran Cooke 


one rang me asking exactly 
where his bouse was?*' 

While recent political 
developments have been 
encouraging, many locals 
say the effect of the peace 
process on the property mar- 
ket should nut be over- 
emphasised. 

“The Troubles" bypassed 
the more well-off parts of 
Belfast and price rises were 
sustained even through the 
worst of the rioting and vio- 
lence. 

Moreover, peace could 
cause problems: in its efforts 
to paciiy Northern Ireland, 
the government bos pumped 
billions into the province. If 
the public purse strings arc 
tightened and Northern 
Ireland's vast civil .service 
structure » scaled dintn - 60 
per cent of the population is 
in some way dependent on 
public funds for income - 
then the property market 
could suffer. 

If. for instance, the Royid 
Ulster Constabulary was 
reduced, the market for 
houses in the £100,000 to 
£150.000 range would be 
adversely affected. 

Strangely, some of the 
more infamous ports of tbe 
city -* the Republican Palls 
Road and tbe Loyalist 
Shankill - do not have the 
cheapest housing. Northern 
Ireland's housing authority 
has invested millions in 
improving the housing stock 
in these areas. 

For example, tbe Halifex is 
asking SSnxnO fbr a neat well 
appointed terraced house 
with three bedrooois In Nan- 
sen Street off tbe Falls Road. 
And there is a Republican 
■ mnraHust round tbe comer. 








FES-ANCIAI. TIMES WEEKENOJI NE 


A WISE INVESTMENT 


Now, 

where 


should 


I put 
that 



u 


£ 100 , 000 ? 


■ Robin Paterson 

‘The university towns still have 
undiscovered areas with the 
potential for strong capital ^wth.’ 


-Despite xecmt cHfficuIties, Hong 
Kong would still be my first 
investment choice within Asia.’ 


TtoiViMts ^ ^ 

Tt is always good to use your own 
khowled^ ande3q>eri^ce to 
minindse the risk.* 


Anne Spackman asks the experts 
where they would invest for a 
decent income and the promise 
of a healthy capital increase 


I t has been hard to lose 
money on residential 
property In the UK 
over the past few 
years. Capital values 
have risen steadily in most 
regions and spectacularly In 
southern En^and. 

Now the climate is 
tourer. There are signs that 
prices in parts of London 
and the south-east are flat- 
tening Qot, or even falling 
sl^Uy for particular types 
of pr(^)eity. Across the rest 
of the country prices are also 
increasing more slowly than 
last year, with the Elalifiax 
predicting growth of 5 per 
cent in 1996. 

For the long-term investor, 
residential property still 
looks an attractive option, 
but picking winners is 
harder. 

I asked several laarfinp ffg, 
ores in the residential prop- 
erty business to say what 
tb^ would do if they had 
£100.000 to Invest now. 

My own suggestion would 
be to buy a one-bedroom flat 
for renbd in Edinhui^ near 
the site of the Scottish par- 
liament 

I would buy somewhere in 
need of updating, but in a 


good block and give it the 
classic rental makeover - 
cream walls, a new kitchen 
and bathroom and restored 
comlces. If appngimte. 

Yields are traditionally 
lower in Edinburgh than 
many big cities, averaging 
9.6 per cent in the Joseph 
Rcramtree Indez. but astute 
buying should increase that 
by a couple of percentage 
points. 

Traditionally, prices nei- 
ther rise ncr fall on such a 
spectacular scale as in 
southern En^and, but the 
aiTival of a new wave of poli- 
ticians and administrators 
should give the market a 
one-off fillip. I would be as 
careftal about choosing the 
managing agent as cfaoosing 
the flat 

And this is what the oth- 



eis say; 


Yofande Bames ' 

‘If 1 had to talm a long-term punt in 
London, I would buy the best flatT .-\ 
could afford in Paddington.* 


WchaidUce.-.- ‘ 

;^£IQ0,000 

- in pl^ical proper^ if Tt is 
very dose proximity to ^ invediOT.^ : 


Jamas Simley 

-After allowing for my mortgage, 
plus costs of 20 per cent, my net 
income wbidd be £14,720 a year.* 


Robin Paterson 


Group managing director, 
Ba mpums IntematumaL 


“For those looking to 
achieve cental growth and 
income, investment in prop- 
erty for mnltiple occupation 
in the university towns 


achieves both. Many of these 
towns and cities, such as 
Edinburgh. Oxford. Sonth- 
amptoo and Exeter, still 
have undiscovered areas 
with the potential for strong 
capita] growth. 

'‘With guaranteed rental 
yields from student oca^- 
tion, an investor who does 


his research can benefit 
from substautial ofgxntuni- 
ties. 

“For pure capital growth, 
flats in parts of south and 
west London are still rising 
in value. One-bedroom flats 
in Clapbam achieved a price 
increase of 6jS per cent over 
the first three months of tills 



year, with similar prc^erties 
in Dnlwidt npitiog a 4 per 
cent increase over the 
period 

“With little development 
in west T.nndnn, siqiply of 
property here is pretty finite, 
and therefore the . constant 
demand from both domestic 
and international buyers 
always ensures that prices 
remain buoyant whatever 
the prevailing market condi- 
tions elsewhere." 


£30.000-£40.000 repayable 
ov&c 10 years to acquire a 
life tenancy reversion to 
improve the opp o ftuu fty of 
capital growth. (Any remain- 
ii^ sum of less than £2.000 
would be invested on Yed SS" 
at the casinoD" 


Yolande Bames 


Director, FPOSaoiBs 
Beseardi. 


Godfrey Blott 

Managing director of Pint 
Pacific Domes Soidings in 
Asia and now nonexecutioe 
dirtxsor of FPDSaoUis, 


“If an EngUriunan's home is 
his castle, to a Hong Kong 
resident it is a lucrative 
investment first and a home 
second 

“Over the past 15 years 
residential prices have risen 
by a staggering 665 per cent, 
reflecting an economic suc- 
cess story with flew paiaDds 
worldwide. Despite recent 
financial difficulties and 
high prices, Hong Eong 
would stiU be my first 
investment choice within 
Asia. 

“At current market prices, 
with £100.000 I . could only 
afford a SOO sq ft fiat in one 
of the more remote locations 
in the Special Administra- 
tive Het^n, as it is now 
known. Alternatively, I 
coold buy a ca^parking 
space in one of the more pop- 
ular hi^-rise est at e s oa.tiie 
island, 20 minutes frmn the 
Central Business District 

“A new 34a yacU would 
be a possibility, 'although 
mooring foes would cost an 
additional £500 a month. 
Anyone looking for some- 
thing more comfortable 
iviniri only afford the niaster 
bathromn of a luxury Bfid- 
levels penthouse on Hong 

Wfirrig- island" 


"For a hi^ inemne return, 
the cheapest properties in 
provtoaal centres with col- 
leges anrtfe w large teadung 
hospitals look a good bet 
Tenant demand is good and 
yields can be very high. Td 
beware of hi^ maintenance 
and r^iair costs eroding my 
returns, thou^ 

“Capital growA prospects 
are best for mdinary fouiily 
houses in good areas close to 
strong regional economic 
cmitxes, but rental demand 
is limited and yields rela- 
tively low. rd avoid new 
build (the p Tpmtrrm js 
rently too high] but would 
pick properties- in good 
rqiair to waytmieft my net 
rield I might buy a tenanted 
property -in the beOef titat 
these types of investments 
win cammand a higher price 
ih future, 

“Central ia sot a 

. good proqjiect for short-term 
capital growth,- and £100,000 
doeait biw very mneh. If 1 
had to -take a long-tmm punt 
there, I would buy the best 
flat 1 could afford in Pad- 



Sbave MaHen 


■One easy way to make money 
.would be to play poker with a 
developer/ 


Tim Watte 


‘Distant 

ownership 

and 


management 
is usually 
more of a 
hassle than 


dent pncontinulngeconomic . 
growth .and ptditicdl stabfl- * 

. ity." 

'‘QHskr, to home. devel<gi- 
msnt in imieiKtty sita. lu; 
fiie UE .could offer Icin^ 
tenareturhs.- 
“Ammigahost po^fli-. 
ties. FOit Bunfop in Bhm^- . 
famn. ahdr-i^^'laxio around]’ 
Wembley sfaitWiiTn fliusfr^'- 
the concept welL 
“On a lighter note, one 
easy way to make money 
would be to play p<foer wtth 
a developer. Their nngtinting 
optimism means that they 
wOl bet on a pair as if it 
wmie a fUD house. 

“But property has tradi- 
tionally always been a 
long-term investment, so 
vriiy not a SO-year cgitlon on 
a hotel site on the moon?" 


a success 


Richard Tice and 
James Sunley 


Joint managing dfrector, 
Bradford Property Trust, dw 
largest tptoted landlord in dw 
UK prioate rented sector. 


“Any investors must con- 
sSder at the outset .the le^ 
of risk they want to taW* arwi 
whether they are looking for 
eaiutal or tnebme growth. It 
is always good to use your 
own knowledge and eq^eri- 
en c e to w**hwtaa the risk. 

“At the age of 38, 1 would 
purchase two vacant flats in 
need of refurbishment 
within the Greater London 
area, dose proximl^ to a 
Tnbe station would be an 
ftagaHHiti requirement. Onoe 
to a hi^ stan- 
dard. rdative to the locatimi, 
the flats would be let unfiir^ 
nished at market iwits. Fos- 
siUe locations include JAtx- 

IjeytOn wniiT^grinH- 

“Gross rental rrtnm would 

be in excess of lO per omt a 
year and pessbnisticaSy, I 
would allow fra: real capital 
growth at 2 per cent I would 
then on a mortgage of 


dington, with a mortage 
whidi would be cov ered by 
the rent its centrality, the 
^athrow rail link and laox- 
imtty to already improved 
areas make it a better pros- 
pect than most” 


Joini eftfof exeadfoea Sun- 
ley Hold ings, UK property 
investment and housebuild- 
ing group. 


Steve Nlallen 


Bead of r e s ea r d i at Kntght 
Fraah. 

“Global investmoDt possOdli- 
'ties include a US real estate 
investmezit trust (Bcstl tar- 
geted at continental Europe. 
Continental wwrifgt* are lag- 
ging and most ate now going 
into their next upward 
cyde. 

“On a more aggressive and 
specnlattve footing, invest- 
ment in a ‘vnltnra fond’ 
directed at commeroal prop- 
sty in south-east Asia is a 
strong contender. Tmting, 
however, is difficult here. 
More exo'Ucally, residential 
property In'Cape Town con- 
tinues to attract attention, 
though it is dearly dqpm- 


□ Itiriiard Tice: “My view is 
that ElOOJXn should only be 
invested in physical property 
if it is within very close 
proximity to the Investor, so 
tiiat he or she can keep a 
close eye on it. Long- 
distance ownership and 
managemsit is usually more 

a hassle than a success. 

“1 would thus advise 
investing in active manage- 
ment teams via shares In 
large quoted companies. 
Since all these companies 
have gearing within »hain 
an investment of £100,000 of 
shares should produce extra 
per f or ma nce. 

“I would go for a blend of 
residential investors and 
hoasebuHdee. Some house- 
builders are still out of 
favour, despite the overall 
strength of the stock mariteL 
My share portfolio would 
thus look like this: £20,000 in 


‘Property is a 
long-term 
investment, 
so why not 
a 50-year 
option on a 
hotel site on 
the moon?' 


bring In a gross rent of £800 
a month each, earning me 
^,400 a year. After allow- 
ing for my mortgage, plus 
costs of 20 per cent, the net 
income would be £14.720 a 
year. 

’Hhus you have a 14.7 per 
cent return on your eqidty 
and good leverage on growth 
potential in an up-and- 
coming area of Low^ A 
good one perh^ to put in 
the name of children?" 







two, residential Investment 
companies, (srainger Prop- 
erty Trust and Bradford 
Fn^erty Trust; £20X00 eacA 
in Wtmp^. Tay Htenes mid 
WUson Connolly. - • - 
• “Oyer a tiiree to five-ye^ 

. timescale I believe the -per- 
J^ormance of these shades 
.Efoquld look veiy attractive. 
Such an investxnexit strategy •' 
has the significant ben^t to 

an investor of no on-going 
management aggravation or 
time Inpnt 

“However, the disadvan- 
tage is that it produces a set 
of share tartificates. rather 
than a piece of real estate to 
call one’s own." 

□ James Sunley: “I would 
borrow £200,000 and Invest 
my total of £300,000 in four 
two-bedroom flats on one of 
the Tube lines out of Lon- 
don, like, say. Tooting. Ihe 
cost of the debt over a 10- 
year period at 8 per cent 
would be £16,000 per year. T 
would expect the flats to 
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Water ever5nYhere 
- except in the tap 

It costs more to buy a house beside a riv^ or’the sea - for now. 
Lnanges in climate could alter all that Anne Spadonan reports 

H omeowners 
still counting 
the cost of 
Easter’s freak 
rains in 





H omeowners 
still counting 
the cost of 
Easter’s freak 
rains in 
Britaitt mi^ be Interested 
to bear what is ha ppenin g to 
Hood victims in America. 
Reddents in exposed areas 
of the DS - in particular, 
Florida - are di^overing 
-there, is a limit to the pity 
^ the pay-outs thrir pli^t 
engenders. 

Scene Florida homeowners 
have already seen their flood 
insurance premiums quadru- 
ple. As the state’s weatlm 
becomes mote volatile, the 
fear is that cover may be 
withdrawn completely &mn 
those living in the most vql- 
nmible areas. 

For now; houses on the 
seafront in the UK are expec- 
ted to sdl fbr a 20 per cent 
premium; in the US, with its 
far- sunnier coastline, the 
premium is even hi^ier. But 
if ihe evidence is that ^obal 
warming is changing 
weather patterns for good, 
Imyers win have to balance 
peat views against great 
liSks. 

Figures from the Insur- 
ance Information Institute 
show that 21 of 25 of the 
biggest weather-related 
insuranoe pay^mts in the US 
have occuixed in the past lO 
years. Hurricane Andrew, 
wl^ hit south Florida in 
August 1992, was the event 
that dianged attitudes. 

It produced a hill tor dam- 
ages of S15.5bn. Only one 
previous incident bad 
exceeded the $lhn harrier. 
“If a maior hnrritane like 
- that were to hit a city like 
Mianti, the rtamngpg plHiTry ji 
could exceed tSObn,” says 
the institute's Lcoetta Wttt- 
ess. 

“All coastal areas are 
hisiMiak. whether they are 
in Florida, Long Island or 
New Jersey. Ifs a question 
OF how close the individual 
pngMrty is to the wato'.* 

She says the size of the 
Insurance pay-outs, coapled 


\ C/jTASTROpHfe 
koM*meii^ 



with increasingly sophisti' 
cated systems of risk- analy- 
sis, mean homeowners' 
“catastrophe loading” has 
risen fourfold since Hurri- 
cane Andrew. Now, Insurers 
are questioning whethm* ^ 
system can continue in its 
present form. “There is a 
reluctance to continue to 
pay out,” she says. 

By comparison, the UK’s 
weathe^related claims are 
tiny. In 1997 they cost the 
insurance indus^ £377ln, 
compared with £39^ for 
suhmdence (also a weather- 
related issue), £247m for fire 
and £6l3m to domestic bur- 
{daiies. 

Insurers in the UK insist 
flood cover wlli continue to 
be provided as part of a stan- 
dard insurance package. (10 
this reject the UK is 
unusual, as in most Euro- 
pean countries flood protec- 
tion is eitfatf an extra or not 
offered at all.) However, 
coastal erosion is not an 
insurable risk mid tends to 


affect pztgiertzes in the same 
vulnerable areas - particu- 
larly East Anglia. 

Ihe Associatian-df British 
Insurers dismisses r^Kirts 
that suifeced afterthe floods 
which si^gested that areas 
.such as East Anglia and the 
Northamptonshire flood 
plain •nnight be blacklisted by 
insurance companies. But 
they admit insurance costs 
could well rise. 

‘Tf flooding has occurred 
mote than once, an insurer 
nd^ refuse cover until cei^ 
tain protection works have 
been carried out," says Vic 
Ranee of the ABL “The com- 
pany rnigdit increase the pre- 
mium or impose a hi^ 
excess in case of flooding, 
but it would be exceedli^ 
rare for cover to be with- 
drawn." 

It is possible that insurme 
win adopt the postcode sys- 
tem to Iden^ areas of hip- 
est flood risk, as they do 
udien setltor premiums for 
subsidence and bvirglary. 


Insurers may start to differ- 
ffpriata on flood risk in the 
long term," Mr Ranee says, 
“but so far flooding has been 
so erratic, it seems 
unlikdy". 

In Florida and California, 
insurens are most conoeraed 
about damage to coastal 
property caused by buiri- 
canes, mudslides and earth- 
quakes. In the UK, insurers 
say they are “relaxed” about 
the coastUne. Ihey believe 
coastal defences wiU with- 
stand the expected increase 
in sea levels in East An^ia, 
of 38cins by 20SQL 


H owever, if climate 
change intensi- 
fies and sea levels 
rise more 
quickly, the industry would 
Mve to reassess that risk. 
As a result, a number of UK 
insureors. led by General 
Accident, have sign^ up to 
a United Nations initiative 
on environmental responsi- 
bility- 
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Tfw shaded areas depend on flood protection and land drabiage worki to enable Iwid to be dawelQped 
or used for agriculture sawccreiocwiBnopnieetAMBoww 


“If there is an increase in 
severe weather, it is the 
Insurance industry which 
win beer the brunt initiany,” 
David Crichton of GA points 
out “We are lobbying gov- 
ernments to do something 
about clunate change and 
committing ourselves to 
behave in an envlronmen- 
taUy re^onslble way.” 

In the short term, the UK 
industry is fer more wmried 
about rivegr, rather than sea 
flooding. It is worried that 
planners are approving 
housing developments in 
areas prone to flooding. 

“With the pressure on 
available land we are coa- 
cemed that building may 
take place against the advice 
of the Environment 
Agency," says Vic Ranee of 
the ABI. There may be a 
shift towards the system 
which exists in Scotland, 
whereby developers must 
check that Insurance cover 
win be available before they 
start new housmg schemes. 


There is one other fear 
associated with climate 
Rhawgp and new housing 
developments: it is not that 
too much water win come 
throo^ the door, but that 
not enousdi will come out of 
the taps. 

Midiael Sayer, a Norfolk 
fenner, is also Rtiaiyman of 
the lo^ branch of the Coun- 
try Landowneis Assodatiim. 
His femily have been mea- 
suring rainfall on thto land 
since the day his father 
retunied fltan war in 1945. 
Fw 30 years their recordings 
barely varied. Since then, 
they have become increas- 
ingly volatile. April was the 
wettest month ever recorded 
but there have also been 
periods of serious drou^iL 

He says: “Tbe basic theory 
of climate change is that as 
tbe hydrologic cycle intensi- 
fies. you get an increase in 
overall rainfSall. but tiie dis- 
tribution changes. Ihere are 
more flash floods, more run- 
off and more erosion, but 


there are longer periods of 
drought. Our figures would 
suggest this is baniening.” 

Such were the problems 
with water supply caused by 
drought in his part of Nor- 
foK that a new borehole had 
to be sunk on Sayer's land to 
cope with the demands of a 
huge new housing develop- 
ment on the outskirts of 
Norwidi, called Ihorpe Mar- 
riott “Ihey simply ran out 
of water," Sayer says. 

Five years on, building is 
contmuJiig- But Sayer feats 
his water supply is not grow- 
ing at tbe same rate. The 
CLA is opposing Notfolk’S 
plans for a further 61,000 
new homes on the basis that 
thane is no evidence of suffi- 
cient water to supply tbeia. 

While the US feces up to a 
potmitlany wet and stonny 
future. It seons that home- 
owners in the UK may be in 
danger of fedng the ancient 
mariner’s dilemma: “Water, 
water, everywhere, nor any 
dn^ to drink”. 


I On the Move 

Division 

bell 

range 

I n Old Queen street 
three Georgian houses 
in division bell 
distance of the House 

! of f^fwrirruwws ara n wiflaM B 

to let from DTZ 
Debenham Thorpe 
(0171-408 27481, each to 
I £1,995 a week. 

The division bUU area 
covers a square mile 
around Westminster 
whidi is, theoretically, 
within el^t minutes’ 
walking distance of the 
Hmise. Any MHs moving 
in may ap^ to have a 
division bell instnited to 
warn them that it is time 
to go to vote. 

In the country 

; The Old House of 1627, at 
: Eilhgorick near Liskeard, 

I has a tower room over the 
I entrance porch, making it 
, an unusually grand small 
j Cornish house. It may 
I once have been part of a 
larger house. With plenty 
of granite and flagstone 
I floors, it is priced at 
' £199,500 (Ptiuch £ Ifocbe, 
017S2-223933). 

Aisl^ Hall near 
I Pidtering, with its 
plasterwork and 
panelling, is among 
I Yorkshire's finest 
Georgian houses and Is 
listed grade II*. The 
gazebo ceiling shows 
I Queen Anne as Britannia. 
It has 30 acres and a 
cottage. 'The price, from 
I Carter Jonas 
' (01904627436). is £S50fl00. 

I Brighton 

Four waterside houses in 
tbe Trafelgar Gate 
I development at Brl^tcm 
Marina are available from 
Hanmtons (01403-211766) 

I priced between £350,000 
I and £47S,00a Annual 
moorii^ charges are 
£1,428. 

Gerald Cadogan 


LONDON PROPERTY 
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^eituneiy spadbus south and >yest-1adr\g apartitients as 
S^'te^balGpniKsndmfflThawev^ . 
f^nthtxjses dl ii^ude-ato^ 

^pattinene finished 


'jirnbfr, veneer doors sfxi 8’6" ceilir^ hapits 

bndsespted 

■ iHe niaim : ■ 


• 999 year leases. 

• St Katharine's ax* is an esiaU^ 

within walWt« disBnee of The cay ^ v«i «s^ 

of Canary Wharf and Gty Airport 



I 2 and 3 ■ bedroom apartmerts, some available fpr imrnedte 

0171 481 9398 .dr 

edWards@%yy^ ^ '0 ' ^ 


INVERFORTH HOUSE 
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CALIFORNIA / ESTATE PROPERTIES 


The market is so hot, 
houses sell in 24 hours 


S an Francisco's 
property market is 
experiencing a sec- 
ond gold rush and 
has managed to 
avoid - so far - catching a 
nasty cold from the financial 
troubles in Asia. 

Fuelled by money from Sil- 
icon Valley and rising Wall 
Street share prices, records 
are cropping up daily. 
Houses can sell almost 
within 24 hours. 

“A very strong seller's 
market since late 1996 
turned frenetic at the begin- 
ning of this year.” saj's 
Larry Stebbens of Herth 
Real Estate. 

With few properties on 
oBer, which is becoming a 
worldwide lament of agents 
in risii^ markets, there have 
been rises of 10 to 25 per 
cent (In the better areas) in 
1998 alone. 

Stebbens cites a duplex 
apartment in Buena Vista, 
on the market at $599,000 
(£366.000). “We had 21 oBbrs, 
and it went for more than 
$800,000." And in another 
recent sale. Herth received 
35 offers. 

“San Frandsco is phenom- 
enal right now." agrees Wil- 
liam Holloway of Sotheby's 


Gerald Cadogan looks at why San Francisco has gone hantic 


International Realty. His 
favourite example is a house 
on Pacific Avenue, in the 
smart Pacific Heights sec- 
tion of the city. He said it 
sold in mid-1994, after almost 
a >’ear on the market, for 
$2.25m. Then, early this 
year, Sotheby's sold it for 
$4.7om “after about $300,000 
of remodelling" - without 
even reaching the open mar- 
ket 

Another house on Pacific 
Avenue, that sold in 1994 for 
$1.6m, went in January for 
$4ffl. again on the private 
markeL 

But both agents say that 
this market is not like the 
frothy time of 1988-89. Then, 
speculators pushed up prices 
until they started turning 
down after the eartbQuake of 
October 1989, says Stebbens. 
The worst years were 
1990-91, but overall says Hol- 
loway. the San Francisco 
market did very well 
through the recession. 

Stebbens expects prices to 
continue to rise. “1^ mai^ 
ket has legs,” he declares. 
And as long as people with 
money want the good life in 
one of the US’s most attrac- 
tive and sophisticated cities, 
it will carry on walking. 


Besides Pacific Heights 
(near the Presidio woods and 
the Golden Gate Bridge), 
other favoured areas include 
Marina (just north of Pacific 
Heists), Russian FfiU, Tele- 
graph Hill and Nob Hill, all 
In the northern part of the 
city and near the water. 

Another possibility is Noe 
Valley, which is up and com- 
ing, and still has afibrdable 
family property in the 
$600,000 to $700,000 range, 
suggests Jenny Sayre Raxn- 
berg, an exhibition designer 
at the Monterey Bay Aquar- 
ium. “It has Tnaaspft of coffee 
shops. Peqple there stay out 
all night." 

In Pacific Heights, Sothe- 
by's is selling an immacu- 
lately restored 1876 town 
mansion, complete with hs 
art and antiques, for $4m. 
and a 1915 Mediterranean- 
style house for Herth 
offiers two-bedroom bousixig 
in Noe Valley at $459,000 and 
$469J]00, or a sevmi-bedroom 
house In Clarendon Heights, 
at the hgi of the Twin Peaks, 
ror$3.1S8aL 

■ 7n Son Francisco (area 
code 4JS): Herth Real Estate, 
861‘ 5200: Sotheiv^ buema- 
tionalReaUy, 772-9080. 
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A 1915 MedRerranean-styte house, priced at S225m 


Immactdatefy restored 1876 town mansion, compMe with fls art and antiques, for $4m 



On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 




For those with 


eye on the acres 


T he summer alwa^ 
flushes out farms 
estates to buy. In 
descendiz^ order of 
price, those on the market 
include: 

■ Bnmingfold Mancv at 
Dunstbld in Surrey, with 366 
acres, combines a 15th century 
(and later) house in the 
south-eastern yeraacular - 
half-umbering hung tiQe 
claddirys on the (Qiper floors - 
with a stud £mn 31 loose 
boxes. 

It also offers a guest house. 


A handsome 1914 country house, with 22 acres and the chance to buy more 


eight cotta^, and a beef unit 
for prize winning Aberdeen 
Ai^us. And it m just 40 miles 
from London. Ihe price for the 
whole is £3-5m throi^ Kni^t 
Frank (01488565171) or ^Sfindsor 
Clive (01672- 521155). 

■ Preston Grange at Preston 
Candover in Hampshire is a 
handsnwi^ 1914 “Jaeobethan" 
country house, which hardly 
qualifies as possessing an estate 
since its land is only 22 acres 
(which, however, indodes 
p lanning permission for an 
indoor swimming pool). 


But there is also the dianee to 
buy the shooting ri^ts ow 
2JX)0 acres nearby, whidi is 
indisputably of estate 
proportions. The price for the 
house, tbrouifo FPDSavills 
(0171-499 8644) or James Ifoiris 
(019e2-&U842), is £25m. 

■ Woodhey Hall at Fhddiley 
near Nantwich in CEheshire 
comes to maricet for first time in 
more Uian 400 years. Unless sold 
beforetumd. Jadtson-Stops 
(01244-328361) and Wright^lanley 
(01829-T32151) c^er it to auction 
at 7pm on Ji^ 25 at Rowton 


Han Hotel. Chester. It wiU be an 
interesting test of the state of 
the Cairn market. 

This is one of the best dairy 
farms in a county renowned for 
its dairy fanning. It has 293 
acr^ cubicles for 92 cows, and 
771,838 litres milk quota, as 
weU as a courtyard of 17th 
cesitoxy bams. The present 
house, listed grade B. dates to 
1870. Hie aucdoneera suggest a 
guide price for the main lot of 
£1.7^ to ggm- For a further lot 
of 48 acres they suggest £4,<X)0 an 
acre. 


■ Stoneythorpe. near Southnm 
in Warwickshire, offers a big 
house (I7th-I9th centuries, listed 
grade It), with a homo farm of 
1792 and a lodge cottage- 

Although the house needs 
work doing to it. it still has a 
stained glass window in the 
dining room depicting the 
introduction of watdies and 
coaches to England In Tudor 
rimes. 

The land is 470 acres and 
includes a park and 210 acres of 
wood. Lane Fox (01295-273592) 
asks for offers over £l.Sm. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


ALGARVE, PORTUGAL 

BWESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses. Hotels. Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quinta do Lago and WJe do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACn hflCHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00 351 89 398300 


SWnZERLAND Viliais Chesieiss - The Astngale - Doin^ 

The Damabia do I'Elysoe s an unspoH 15 am nalual parMand osiaie Miaied on 
an oaaW aecossuie plateai |usi ouewa the ceniin ol VMaro. hnmed^Hly atSoning 
the famous DomUno do ia Ro s idoi wi 

fl otkn oasy accost u ihr oomro of rawn and u me Roc d'Oiuy eataio csi sadon 
and cU piaes. The views am absouety suinnfng and the peace and beauty of tfio 
aiNirenpHinils ualf umoue 

H the htehoe poun of tho Domalne de fByMO we aie ottenng 14 supef-fusuiy 
apanmonts in ftw 'Asiragale'. which are butt lo Ihe nfgheoi oimdante of Swiss 
duatOy. Theeo aparpnonis offer charm, discrefnn. panoramic aoulfiem viewa and , 
ureeamia prices 

VHais odem beauty: socunv and a hedihy quakfy ttWea tSOOm wttn ovuiy Caetty 
(nm oMng Id gall, j vwi u ning, icnnis, hin^ helole. rosiaiaanb, exddng sMnSi and 


aOiMNu 6Dueque& ll is an mnmaUonaly fwiowned yd hunan-slzed rnorl, peifect 
lor all lour ooasans and aasdy aecassible to tho doighia o( Moniouk. on Lake 
Goimva. just 20 miixiles aumv iv road, or a Mdo longei by irdn. 

The Donumo do rElyBbc rapmsonb a oottlng of mque beady and nanqudiy wlh 
drepencs olloiDd a a most empoauve pnoo. 

pIl L ea hm eon nnn rRASSILOQOI. 

Up 10 financing avallaWa at 9w(aa PiwK imn^ge ratM el appesK. K 

Theaa tiwhold ptapames repraeont dm wwy bast oiamalc of apaamania, dwiots 
Sid rouses wMi we buid. manage and prometa m Switzerland. LennaRta 
PmpeiUB Imoftationd ^ a Birtsh owned Swiss corguny wuh over 30 vtxn 
aaperieica, ollonnf) Ul acKee on Hweebnene botfi SMsa and worldwa fe . company 
demctawnandwodipenniis for dams saeMng permanent SwteaTeeldantsBBm. 


LENNABDS PROPEBTIES INTESNATIONAL 
INT -144 (0)181 906 0615 or OUT -*44 10)1819 68 697WS194 


LL-AURlOvi ^RGt’^KTY 

DC\'CLCPMesT 

VILLAS Be GOLF 

ia; tke a lc. .-.1=1 ponTUGAC-l 

'■ t:0&,000 



;r- £75.000 


• 'muJsot. 

•ueH. a eotacTRY eun 
*. ' /w-a eelear biwdiure 
and praperty nrfemeUea aomact- 

TEC- 00351 8930OSOZ 

hrHW^IpMn endh flbwIISwdlVltnbfl 



SWISS CHALETS 

Ifint irpotii iwinnn 

- Aptmiii hMD OnteU 

- Clube. ffDoi n XUIOO 
Lwowy dulm GeOOk + 

- Gaaad / VietHa/ VUUm 
ChaMs built M order 

-hemiaxuui 

-Vfarbior.nxs DbUeteis/ViDant 
laveaMa n Rup ewy 
1bb UK ns ssu 


OPPORTUNrrY for 
friends or family. Near 
VcncG. three 
beautifully' restored 
stone Houses on 
6000m2 of land with 
pool in a very quiet 
and charming place. 


Tel; 33 4 97 03 0333 
Fax: 33 4 97 03 0334 


RAMSEY - ISLE OF MAN 


Detached house. 

4 bads 2 baths. 

Lounge & Dining area, 
fitted kitchen, double garage, 
central healing, patio gardens. 

£165,000 

Tel: 01624 812748 
Fsx: 01624 016558 



Iba Bwfw Spedaflat 
Td/ta 01948 5SS21S (OB) 


PnOVENCE - Lge vOa, aw. sea vwwe, 
pool. gdi. Liv.-dnina im. 5 beds. 3 bttv 
ehwr.'wc. 2 Michens Reafetie pm 
£3SO.O0a Taf. 01451 632542 

FRB«CH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old, new a ski proporties, legal 
column etc Ash for your FREE 
copy now Tel 0181 947 1834 

8WnSBAM)CBi3MGnCia.4bed3tx8i 
Cfdel dose B deft A gdf cane £2saK 
iit44oine»92sitt44aieiAOiS4e 


Quinta do Lago 
Algarve • Portugal 
Luxury villas & s^dartments at 
Bicosta do Lago 
Superb location, poof & rfstaurant i 
comphsc, tenitis courts, golf concenioittl 
Pre oonsoticcion prices from £ 1 35J)()0 
Please cxMKKt Sdea Resorts 
T«f:0l202 291906 
Fspc 01202 294633 


^ FULLY ESTABLISHED 
OSiraCHFARM/ 
LUXURY RESIDENCE 

Situated 40km oortb west of Jobonnesbuig. 3S South 
African Bladt Neck breeding pairs on folly estabUsbed 13 
hectares. State of ibe ait incubator house, diick rearing 
fadliiy and offices. Staff accommodation and 2 bedroom 
coange with private garden. Paddock and 4 stables with 
tack room. 

Mmn le^dence 4 en stum Bedrooms, 2 Drawing Rooms, 
Dining Room and Study. 50m’ Farmhouse Kitchen. 
Scullery and Laundry. 3 Virandas, Sauna. Swimming 
Pool and floodlh Tennis Court Beautiful countiy home 
set in 3 hectares of treed pafklDce gardens. 

Colour brochure available on request 

Price: £4504100 

Contactab93@soloq>ipex.£0.za 
Write to: Box R5783, Flnaocaal 'nmes. 

One Sooriiwarfc Brieve, London SEl 9HL 


SOTOGRANDE MaRINA 
Spain 

Pemheusei^a. S btdM, J bada.fiiltt 
jlKrf ammi tasdar ccmil 

polio. eangespaee.Tiewtaava 
marim to GAiWcv 

Td0iti34XI274S 
!w 01634 616958 


Tuscany 


Ttaiee bouses Ritmin in six 
bouse development, taistorical 
rural site, 

20 mins Siena. 2-4 beds, 30 ft 
fees. 

OH, tensoe ofaB. mahnenace, 
magninceni pool 
For doioar brechare 

TOFec 

ioas^sn-Tonss 



Ibe poiduw of eubtoue pnpwM*. 

Coateet Denica MeKeewn 

TeUFn +13 (Of 4 93 49 07 14 


KEY WEST, Florida 

BeaudfiiJ 2 bed Ml S34e 
cflodominjtiin in (be heart of 
dd tom. Tiamient Keense 
bidudod* Polly ftDiSNKdMd 
iKwfy r en o ra tod. Yidiliag I2?b* 
(broagh holiday len. 

$28SM0 


TUSCANY-Sfend 

Private 4 bedroom house 
with own garden in beautiftil 
loadon. Saras wdl kepi 
graonds, large pool and 
tennis wtUi 6 otlira bouses. 
Tel/Fax 0039 577 808337 


NR. GRASSE -S. Pianca, saebded 3M 
badraom Piesen cM e wBa. biSH 1072, 
swbnirMg pool, Rs. 1 9S0 000. Rionaf 
ta><S|4 99 0099 67. 


FRANCE 

la (he CARD 3dkni Rom Nfanra 
/foIU^ wOlago for sate 
ixiMiilibeaShtetollau 


DCMO neiARDIN ♦WTSaJB.IS 


El^OYTHE SECUEnYOFYOm OWN PIECE OF TBEAJ™ 

FROM AS LFTTLE AS £45 PER MONTH 



a^toprapameniiiflnnhakiiiawanfnnnamiin-sidcaad 4 
VJf valley OBK iMv iruer-ioekrns hnh lioevanli, pecB gniw* onJ d 
BB-llMdcd tesland. Fnmhil Biiniiet tod nsd teem (0 each ul 

SoMnaBlheteigrawtqgQiyot ClcaBiiB,NJM. UJSAiampop.^ 
2S3W) wUch ■ ffiraoniy sufe ad moR Anwrioni who arc loolaBe 1 
to Ihe ftawL Cramiae B ItetodK. Tuoib. AOHqnenbM. 
LBCteBemdBftia 1 


ENCHAKIING NEW MEXICO 


J ewd Uoe docA dhniMc. pollsoni-free. 4.iUii leer ekvaiwL Prime ua wldi 

bdlihqs peian* priced fraa £4,90(Un «iib StviOO ikmn pivnieaL S'ti? AJUt. biienai cn dedming 
tebnee up B |4 yan imendily p s i aai a <e esdy fSS.i'Wi. limt aoaibble (ran hslf-aoe plon B SOsem 
iMclKt. (A 4D-acto laneh eom as lode a* £3>0iXI i legodLl Tlaj Is a cgueOeis aid lim pB ii iw woy of 
bma^ B Be (ml powine mdntea id de USA Tha ofiisr K anelb IraheiL 
TsI M -raa (UK) (0)181 S06 0519 PAYS'EI'E.MNGSfWEEEENDS UP TO SPM 




ACOSTA DEL SOL / GOLF 


FINCAS • VILLAS 
fXATS • TOWNECOUSES 

BEACSL gk>ljf; town, cou]>nmr 

Sotogrande throu^ Marbella to AQ'as. , 

ITie biggest portfolio of {sopeity fbr sale on the coastline.- 
All price ranges. 

Call for your free 11V7SSRAI37 <3asette. 

Tlie definitiva guide to pr opert y on the Ooeta del Sol. 

Xel: 01672 511135 
Fsa:: 01672 511137 

JEf-MaBS pa— 


COSTA DEL SOL PROP ER T IES 
Maibala OUeeSi Par MonnaiBn a Pnee 
kt (tag OlSt 9033761 anyms. Pa 3559 


Andalucia 


rinrtup la '>r.msNi/iinua>'R miN rrtt-iMiir 
•irva KrriWh -i-hHilhiwivbivAiiiiAAmf 
vejtallr • nraA#.’|iMMi ■ (>■«— 

Seclusion and Privacy 

loHHMm ■y'lMnbvii iBiii v.mei- vnui't. 
'.bln'nrr,.uM,4lC.-aiid.>ili-inn^i .melMJ 

Bctnjier 

Poio and (Joif 

•iilmli'anaut 

('mgue aoii uivepeauN^ in ilk' onn. 

rhiw-QAir « iMtylh'i, n k.-na am 

Rr funiier deull^ *0 wiioiun « iib 

Oaih Sun btier tir b tt hlBi 
Ref TltVi'ENiUli.'2'^l Nhehriinui. 
IUNara'KhSliwl.L<mdnlEC4.A IRD 
lid.ui7i sjii 4±:> ^ih:i S imon? 


INTEREALn 


The r.rni’v f'./ri/c- 'Vir. 'ir-v llilll 
.'7 hm/ti hi'' r:n flw (""-.'a ih.-f S/t/ 


MARBELU U MANGA 
GOUIENMlLEl CLUB 

■ dmiraeeiAdieail lidvUBlVte,Vte, 
m^dbrfaain 1bwD(iiwseiftA{HBnBA 




VENICE 

Vny cennaL ■ 200 sqn spstlii i eiA fra 
nl^ pcivaie water line OB dK Grand 
teaig RbIm Bridge. No 
re eMaiiou needed, tdral as lesidenee A 
flfftOR Offftvi g yring , Hft, 

SAT TV, candeige. Mqis and eolonr 
pimroi ivmiraie megoBL 

Phone: - 1-393477134007 
or - 1-39432 570015 
e-mail: mariefo@wiite 8 iejx>m 


I'oiuu; \L 

li( \ M dl'MI s I Mi-i r H-. n M I \ 


PotentU develtgiment rite of 
aome 25 acres wMi views to sea, 
Gonsent prerionsly given fior 
^ipiox. 100 dwelling folder 
oftbe moRgagPiS- Oflem mvited. 


TUSCANY 

NORTH OF LUCCA 

SoteaiaisI labceuu) mne 
fambouse widi 
nuTiiandiiig viewa. 
setiaoverl acre. 
BeantifiiDj reswred. 
Rianiing naa^ origbia) 
teanoes. 

d bedrooma, 2 betfarooms, 

2 lounges, 2 Idtcbens, 
ceOan and 3 stooe barns. 
£13SJ)00. 

Ibi. 0 U 8 947 2502 


geneva 

Swhacriand 

FOR SAL£ Exceraianal 4 mm.ii ^ oie 
like Oeneva. Luge emaie sT utreiBc 
teaety. ataabiie eahn mtd in d met y L 
Prlvoie bmheiB. Impofoat bufUliie m 


LA MANGA CLUB 

Aaraid W^ioe Reson 
aperdesanMb ■ in para fends. 


Rebrachareraddeidberanaite I |BaRf879,F^B 


on aeLSCT RESORTS 
S.012A229JM6 
Fbx! 01202 294633 


ilMdia',fiwiim8P9IIL 


RANCE - Paten. tMiwV Hm + 3 mere 
l■aA X am. Ldra pad. £49< Bcoma or 
•E3SOKOanu8Meadr 0171 431 4GBe 


HOMES &yiLLAS OF ITALY 

Tbe JVrf wy Exe&uttv Real E^tateMaiiazine 
ITALIAN VILLAS AND CASTLES 
FOR SALE AND F OR RENT 


TO DO so, sciD Tins ADVERT vvj^^^gggg;wm|repW 

' wrm YOUR KASIB AND ADMESSTOi 

HOMES & VILlJ^S OF MALY 
Media Plot Group sj-J. 

Via. Cristoloro Colombo 440 

00145 ROMA, ITALY 4sEKwSiiePP» 

Oft FAX/E-4AAIL YOUR DEQUIS WTTH REFEimNCE “RT.“ TOr 
59 6 54225126 - e-4lAlte MAGAZlN EffrPfMOREXOAt 
vrww.diinore«com 


La Cola Resort 

MgatoOe^ Spain 

Last supeit fully serviced 
vflia ^tss overlooldng 
1 e and ^ iafaway of the 
South Course, opposite 
5 

LaCalaBatel 
Ptaase eantact qsm Magmceon 

IW hit. •» 34 959669000 
tabu . +34 95 see 9082 


i FwSate 
MOiyTTE-CARLO 

abraediebeadi 

LDXURTDUFUEXPOrrHOUSE 

I -2 bcktamai - terhoom 
1VoH«dgnnqR 
Sonmnig vktw over Ihe wa 
MMOaVriACT-CdwiaTASCHE 
Tbfetjnwssns 
Kmosnetid nag 


HOTELS 

(3.4 & 5 Ster) 


• CcfDBOSt 

• Span 

• SadBahad 
RiBteiLaeOnL- 

(Myne nsperiia OvetMit 
id:444fin iqai73:!isi 
Fau «444bl 111 AM 7):.l 
fliBbligdULpiprajam 


The Spence 
Architectural 
Studio 

Todi. Umbria. Italy 

Speaalisn in finJing unt 
eonvenittg rare and heaiiiifat 
I /ormAoHSM near ihe superb 
' hiHrop loHH ufTiidi. 

Eochandn): nfsiomd mudiuval 
village. Swimming pool. 
Maisonencs fiwn 
£ 60 .UUU- £ 12 .^. 001 ). 

Three rcstoied classiv (inibrian 
farmhouses in bcauiirul iiciluigs 
from EIOOJXX) - 1400.01)0. 

FAX!+d9755>i4»125 
TEL: -s39 337 925587 


LAKE GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
Unique Opportunity 

PiUMidnwc new dew iopment 
between Geneva and Montiviu 
offering a limiicd number of 
uponmenu fur sale to 
non-XwlKs nMddonis. 

Por infmaaikin cunBcc 

Cathertae Law.P(tTi|||aqBal, 

Le O (Real EdMc ft Omtopiima) 

32 Londim Road, Jandford. UK 
Teh* 44 ( 0 >| 48 J. 10 iaBe 
Fas: *44 ( 0)1453 301077 
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The tide 
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city by 
the sea 








? Vancouver*s bull run is corning 
■;: to an end, says Gerald Cadogan 
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T he Canadian 
bousing market is 
an unusual amal- 
gam of mtemal 
and external 
fisovmnent& Nowhere shows 
this better than Vancouver 
>)uid neighboormg areas of 
'British Columbia. 

,- .Inward movement into BC 
•from the rest of Canada, 
.especially from retired 
.people, and strong buying 
-Irom Asian immigrants, 
tpowered the market in Van- 
couver and its hinterland 
^til ISd&M. when some hes- 
itancy an>eared. It had been 
a ^lendid buh run that tri- 
umphed over slumps else- 
in the world (includ- 
ing Canada). 

Between 19S7 and 1995 the 
average selling price in 
Greater Vancouver rose 
about 2.5 times. From 
C$120, 035-GS307, 747 (£50.400- 
£129.300), reports newsletter 
publisher and editor Ozzie 
Junxk. 

British Cdumbia certainly 
has a lot going for it It is a 
lovely part of the world with 
an equable maritime ell* 
mate, stunning mountain 
and sea scenery, excellent 
skiing, fine beaches, and is 
an ideal place to garden or 
play bowls. Its University of 
British Columbia is first 
rate. 

Even so. the tide has 
tumed. Wlule Toronto, Cal- 
gary and Edmonton have 
become strong markets, and 
Montreal Is picking up. tum- 
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over and prices are down 
around Vancouver, onrf 
sharply higher listings 
reveal that many owners 
want to seU. Jurock expects 
these trends to continue for 
12 to 18 Ttiontha 

The causes are partly 
locaL '‘Mining and pulp are 
down,” says Eileen Smith- 
Alien of Vancouver's Sutton 
Group Elite Realty, “and 
lumbv is as sad as ever.” 
The New Democratle par^ 
government in BC has not 
been business’s best friend, 
either. For the first time in 
19 years, says Harvey Kar- 
do6 of Sussex Realty, there 
has been a negative outflow 
from BC to Alberta. 

Ihe main external cause 
of the malaise is the eco- 
nomic crisis in Asia, which 
soon washed op on the oppo- 
site share of the Pacific, with 
an immediate impact on 
housing demand. 

But at the the top end of 
the Vancouver market It is 
not all gloom, Kardos 
believes, notably in the 
smart area of West Vancou- 
ver which lies across the 
harbour, to the north of the 
city centre. 

It is reached by the Lion’s 
Gate Bridge which, in 1937. 
epened up what hwawtp fiie 
smartest section of Vancou- 
ver. Situated on the lower 
slopes of the mountains, it 
has sea views and gardens 
where owners could grow 
hedges with the British-style 
aim of excluding their neigh - 
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hours - a pdnted Terence 
frmn living in the US. 

Part of this area of “West 
Van” is still known as the 
British Properties, after the 
development company. 
Another investor was the 
Guinness family which 
called its section Park Royal 
' after the family brewery in 
west LondoiL The Park 
Royal shopping centre, 
whidh now has parking for 
5,000 cars, was the first in 
Canada in 1950. 

West Van. says Jurock, 
has the highest per capita 
income in Canada - which 
Its property prices still 
reflect. Selling prices for 
detached houses peaked In 


-rji 

but dspraned ieeal industries and Asian 




1996, he es^mates, at an 
average CS737.768 > these 
prices are on public ttscord 
in Ganaita an d the US - bUt 
apartments were stiD rising 
this February, when they 
reached an average 
C$391,600. 

Although the volume of 
property chang in g hanris haS 
declined, the West Van mar- 
ket looks to be bolding up 
fairly well, and properties 
se-H. provided tlmy are priced 
sensibly. If or when the new 
harbour brld^ is built, it 
wSl push prices upwards. 

Thanks to Arias and inter- 
provlndal immigration, the 
boom in Vancouver had a 
long run, lasting in most 


rA.-r>^:..-C.r .. . 

lien turbulence have affected property price* 
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markets until February 1995, 
says Jurock. It resulted in 
Canada’s highest property 
valDES > and they remain so 
in spite of the recent 
“slump”, as Kardos rails it. 

In April this year, the 
average sale price in Van- 
couver was C$2?B.D85, down 
fiom C$286,200 in AprU 1997. 
In the neighbouring area of 
Fraser Valley it was 
C$248,400 {as against 
C$254.0i)0 a year before), and 
In Victoria on Vancouver 
Islmid CS258.000. up from 
C$24Z.OOO in April 1997. 
thanks to several bi^ value 
coodominium sales. Jurock 
points out 

Sussex Realty offers an' 


oceanfriint house on Howe 
Sound in West Vancouver, 
with a pool jutting out of the 
rocks, for CSl.079.0DD, 
reduced from C$l.6m. ”11 
would cost over C$2m to 
build it nowadays," Kardos 
comments. 

He also lists town houses 
in West Van that will be 
ready in the autumn priced 
between C$1. 09m and 
0^1.276.000. In North Van- 
couver. which is next to 
West Van. Sutton Group 
Elite Realty offers a variety 
of bouses, fiom a three-bed- 
room 19605 bouse for 
C$398Xa) (Which was first on 
the market at (^78.000 in 
August 1997. and returned to 


market at C$4D7.000 last 
month) to CST99.000 for a 
Dve-bedroom new house. 

In the Sbau^inessy area 
of Vancouver West (or the 
Westside) - which is not the 
same as West Vancouver - 
the firm offers bouses 
between C$649,000 and 
CSl.95m. and in Howe Sound 
two bouses with terrific 
ocean \iews (C$1.09m and 
c:S2.64m)- 

Looking ahead. Smith- 
Alien is confident that the 
attractions of Vancouver 
which brought so many 
immigrants imtil two years 
ago will eventually reassert 
themselves. 

She mentions the increas- 


ing high-tech industo' >n the 
city. And Kardos cites buy- 
ers from the US. especially 
New York. Chicago and (Cal- 
ifornia. “Who get 40 per cent 
more by turning their dol- 
lars into ours”. 

Whatever happens. Van- 
couver and BC remain a glo- 
rious part of the world. Con- 
trarian investors will soon 
find them an attractive prop- 
osition. 

■ In V’anrouevr (area cotie 
6Mk Sussex Realty. 925-29;): 
Sutton Croup Elite Realty. 
2SS‘3S22; and for Jurock's 
Real Estate Investor monthly 
newsletter fCJ295 o year), or 
weekly Facts by Fax ICS125X 
Jurock Publishing. 5IP-jas5. 



INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


SWITZERLAND 



The Best Of 


1 hour from Geneva, 
hieudJU^ntvtsmimmon 


ViHfafS.. 


Both Worlds 


Z-34»be(froom- a p ai tmen te 

6ti 0 sensational pr»«QnEtrucik>n 
prices starting 0 Sir. 350PDO.- 


MONTE-CARLO 

No personal taxation or property taxes 
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Newly built in the classical style within 
the elegant towns of Cheltenham and Bath 


Tel 0 IM 1 . 24 j 495 . 16.66 
Fax 0 M 124 . 4 K. 1&30 
e-rrsl : eh 0 ats@vltais-chalets.ch 


CavendfsA Lodge, Bath 
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An imposiug Ceoigian style mansion bousing a 
sdecUon of new. Iwaay. period style apertmenis. 
Cenaaily locaad. these seaae s^sitments we set 
wldiin landscaped grounds /cached by a private 
(bite Ranked by two Jot^ Only 8 ^eutments 


StiU Building 
Castles in Spain? 

TAr te Bm wp ipm^kiOF Ar tbmn 
aC I jioftny it Span > •ulii* anUi a 
WIE£ c«|7«f SpaaOi nefBiiy 
Nnr a nMlt leatetiiT md cmavnli) 
pRfiaTy. fe^.fnaieiiiaidf^waih. 

Tel: 0181 297 9]94<:<>mi> 


lavest in t newly complcied waierfmni pro/vity in Monaco, for sate fivchold. no capital paiiu. Ux. 
A limited number of liuniiy apattmenis with 2, 3 or 4 hedmomx, aircondiiioaint:. luxury' finishingb. 
Infprmaiion available oo residence application proccdua- and perhona] laKaiion advantages, 
multilinsua) siolT at your scrN'icc. 


9 John Tkylor & Son 


MiCHEL PASTOR 
a H o li ^ 


m Bd dss MDufns. MCSBOOO MONACO 
Tel: (377) 93 50 90 70 Fw: (377)932586 73 


CHRIS TIES 


CANNES - SAINT.JEAN-CAr.PEBEAT • SAIVT-PALl. PE VFNCE • SAINT-TROFE/. - MONTE-C \RLO - I.ONOON 


now renam. 


Fnm £250,000 to £320,000. 
5 hov7 apartment open daily 
Td^ittanc 01225 329079 



PRAU DA LUZ 

Al^rve, Portugal 


4 hmiroum hetav hi'rt mp rrh 
iinrj ever ihe i lUagf id 
rrgw A ijc me .MMtr 
Octo0 


^wiOKi porivlr lernemf wiiA 
WO cahm.1 S manairfd 
gariffa. WUttM vaOaag 
Osimtetfftvps S heaeh 


iJOSMSojut. 


AshBeld House, Cheltenham 


Supply posfifoftfd 3 eonservatfoD area yer 

widuntlKheanprCheIterdjam.th^ 

apartments high 

convent^ and arv «f iri sKiw landsra/^ 

gardens widt private parkins. 

O 

Fhun £ 165.000 to £ 300 . 000 . 
Marketing suite open datiy 
Thfephone.' 01242 2337 S 5 









EkQi'Mn iSe TEMI OIJI 

Hme IN rouTcr raManM 
ra GuiesiOKN wmnN OF 

WumwtrmUC. 
mi mlmaet rran Whin 

llwK and WmW BsiL. 
Qm fnc. qM an*, (iw 
nlnior cjlL fivn />aik 
Uiintebb Ueal lar 

mi^ V oai*le aiw ilmv 
dHaam cksoHh 
Tch.lIWUlWII?? 
Fa&:«l(«4ll3052l>e 





Palacio de Chaves Calderon 
in IhijiUo (Extremaduxa) 







Diwouc%T I'Aiur 
FRANCE 


A mSdlcaiBi) hM««ahdundcftHlla( 
4ME in nau<*>l <>lc> It* iiiar* <4 
Bea4n Sd DodapK, M dK bmlen el (Merv 
iikl Flaipid. Oanrii*)* lOMcil aaJ mMaeiL 
TiiMl iivtt* qacF i43n‘. CamB»rf4 hnhn w ia. 
2 hadsiMilk haa^ litira lum »ldi Rnaaonoe 
ClmF\. Wncr icmx. maiall. ticaicJ 
dmai^)^ tlso tai^ cellar SnimiMV pnl 
I In ( Sid Liafccaped pnlsn •iili aaonuiic 
wauing imoa a lidJ (4 inqM> i lb niU 
mllnaeda^mptetmia Mr MSMiepr. 

CMA Mf Uu*» MacCm^ 

Fb«eelaB».\lSS$«l as.« 


This stunnlog 18th century house is in the centre 
of ’Thijillo, in the region of Extremadura, and 
has been meticulously reared 
It has a hall. 6 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
large kitchen and tenaos on eadi of the 3 aoors. 

The garden enloys wonderful views of the old town 
and surrounding countryside. 
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Beaufort Homes 








Spain 

GOLF FRONT VUJ.A 
New 4 Bed. Boih villa widi 
pool dinxll>' frcaiing fairway 
of M ij» Cdf Couree on 
I(k Ca<u del SaL 


A member of The Berkeley Croup pk- 


TV- ‘nn Virr i'-vf . Supeibonlf and mouinain view,*. 

^^5B 46282» 


Fwi:0ISKZ4USI7 



DORDOGNE 

FRANCE 

Cfawmlni: nM-IVnpml Ihm, 
Son biaiaivMmi|pMc*L4i4,4ifL 
Riml am. Gml vma 
Pntei Siena m. 

Ilii]w c«llarj«n^. Biji jwii 

benaa 3 rota X> mn 

Pnis3-iiiitfFi|.t 

III pa^ iiiliwr tradniie 
Fax:(U»5S3.>iO!ib2S 
TH; (141553:10 56 18 
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Oxen Heath in Kent with a comucepia of gardens 


The gardens at Leydene House in Hampshi re 


If you have a deep 
purse and a trowel 
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Gerald Cadogan looks at homes with gorgeous gardens 


O utstanding pri- 
vate gardens 
are bard to find 
among the list 
of houses for 
sale in London. Those with 
time and stamina could buy 
a house with an ordinar>' 
garden and turn it into 
something special. But if 
that seems too long a pro- 
cess. there are two possibili- 
ties in north London: 56 
Redington Road, NWS (for 
£3.2m); or the ganlen flat at 
73 Belsize Park Gardens, 
NWS (for £355,000). both 
hum Hamptons. 

In London's hinterland of 
the home counties the choice 
of homes with bibulous gar- 
dens is broader. For several 
of the houses on offer, the 
new owner will need energy 
for maintenance and a deep 
purse to pay top home coun* 
ties prices, which may 
include a premium if the 
garden is the creation of a 
famous designer such as 
Gertrude Jekyll. 

Surrey does not have 
Britain's best farmland but, 
from the late 19th centupr, 
Jekyll showed its potential 
for gar^ns - and set the 
benchmark for all succeed- 
ing garden design in the 
romantic mode in the Britisb 
Isles through her sensitive 
exploration of the interplay 
of texture and tone in plants. 

She frequently worked 
with architect Sir Edwin 
Lutyens to create a house 
and garden unity that could 
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Snowdanham in Surrey, in the heart of Jakyl la nd 


maicp a pleasing microcosm 
of the Edwardian world. 

Many clients were newly 
rich bourgeoisie eager for 
distinguished country resi- 
dences a short train ride 
from London. 

Jekyll (1S43-1932) lived in 
the county almost without a 
break from 1848 until she 
died, and most of h^ surviv- 
ing gardens are there, as are 
many others that were influ- 
enced by her work - or may 
even be unrecorded designs 
by her. 

One Lutyens-Jekyll design 
for sale in Surrey is High 
Hascombe (1896), formerly 
called Sullingstead. The 
house is hi gh on a ridge, 
with splendid Weaiden 
views, and the garden 
descends by terraces before 
giving way to a semi-wild 
garden on the lower slopes. 
Lutyens is in his Tudoresque 
mode, but classicising addi- 
tions of 1903 anticipate his 


British Embassy in Washing- 
ton (1927). 

The delicts of the garden, 
which is rich in aaaleas and 
rtiododendrons that grow so 
well in Surrey and Sussex, 
are its water courses, and 
the yew topiary, the angles 
of which pick im the ang)** 
and slopes of Lutyens' 
jaunty geometrical roof- 
scape. PPDSavills and 
Knight Frank ask for offers 
over £3.5BL 

In East Susses. Twisly at 
Catsfield near Battle may 
show Jekyll influence, llie 
house with its han g in g tiles 
on the upper walls is 1904 
neo-Sussex traditional. The 
garden is graced by a line of 
three round pools joined by 
narrow rills, and looks as if 
it derives fr^ the ornamen- 
tal gardens of Iran or Raja- 
sthan. 

Among the woods on the 
24-acre property are seven 
linked ponds with the 


stream faUhig over rodt cas- 
cades. This aqueous magic 
costs £850,000, reduced from 
film, from Humberts. 

In Hampshire, it is a plea- 
sure to see that Berkeley 
Homes has recreated the 
1920s knot guden in the 
communal gardens in its 
development at Leydene 
House at East Meon. Units 
are available from £4^,000. 

Farther north in Berk- 
shire, Bussock Mayne at 
Snelsmore near Newbury 
has a garden, rich m shrubs, 
designed by Sir Ibrold H3- 
lier (of the famous nursery) 
in 1947. 

There is also a fonnal gar^ 
den with an irrigation sys- 
tem ted from a private well 
on the 27-acre property, 
which is next to Bussock 
Camp Iron Age bill fort. 
Being near the crossing of 
the M4 and the A34, Bussock 
Mayne commands a pre- 
mium price, which Dreweatt 
Neate and Strxitt & Parker 
assess at £1.4nL 

South-east of London in- 
Kent Oxon Hoath, near Ton- 
bridge, is a would-be French 
chateau of 1846 by Anthony 
Salvin. whose bratbmr-lnJaw, 
W.A. Nesfield. was commis- 
sioned to create a French- 
Italian fonnal puden. (Nes- 
field also worked at Sew, 
Kensiiigton Palace, Bucking- 
ham Palace and Castle 
Howard.) 

Today, Oxon Hoath still 
keeps its parterre garden, as 
weD as a cornucopia of other 










Udyeni bi Ms Tudonesque mode at Wgh Hwc ocn be >1 tesiaiB die gwden des c en ds iy tsnuces 


gardens and a cedar avenne. 
Knight Frank seeks offers 
over £L85m. 

In Esses, the gsxdmis at 
Barnards at Sihle Hed- 
ingham mdude a Meditena- 
nean garden. Open to the 
public under the National 
Gardens Scheme. . visitors, 
ibay DOW pay £395,000 to boy 
it throi^b David Burr or 
Fenn Wrii^iL 

Ontside the home coim- 
ties, a famous garden for 
sale is Margery Fteh's East 
Lambrook Manor in Somer- 
set Fish (1892- 1969) wrote 
We Made a Garden anunq; 


otho- IxxAs. B describes ttie 
oeation of what became pa> 
baps the country^ best, and 
largest, cottage garden, 
divided into garden-rooms. 

Ihe house is listed grade 
n*. CurrmrOy onder oflier. It 
has a guide xaice of £580,000 
with DGchael de Pelet 

In Devon, Blue Hayes 
House at Broaddyst east of 
Exeter, features a gazebo 
and a wisteriaipezgcila walk. 
This house is also under 
off^. Stag^ guide price is 

£400J)00. 

Or buy the lovely ram- 
bling (me-acre garden beside 


tile river Em that goes with 
Embridge Min, near Start 
Bay in south Devon, for 
£3^000 through Mtucband 
Petit • 

Ba(& in Snrreyi Snowdmi- 
ham, near Bramley, is in the 
heart of JekyU-land but its 
Morions gardois, whm'e the 
streams that feed an artifi- 
cial lake are also the setting 
for fine water gardens, do 
not seem to be her weak - 
ahhmi {^ she must have vis- 
ited. 

A sympathetic house goes 
with the garden. Buyers may 
offer ovd: Qm for the bouse 


and its surrounds (SO acres), 
and/or over £L23m for the 
29S-acre farm and its 
buildings. The i^ent is 
FPDSavills. 

■ Berkeley Hornes^ 
02kS&-^I43l4: David Burr. 
QlfSMSSiOt Dreweatt Neo», 
0J6SS-26S(U0: FPDSavills. 
0177-499 dGM; Fean WHf/it. 
07906-764499; Hamptons. 
0171-794 822S: Humberts. 
01279-478828: Xnigkt Frank. 
0171-629 8171: Marchand 
Petit, 0I54S-3S75S&- ^icboef 
de Pekt, 019SS- S12236: Stags. 
0l3S2'^52tS: Strutt & Parker. 
026SS-521707. 
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Kensington 

GREEN 


RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT 

CITY OF LONDON 
ECl 




FOR SALE 


iS APARTMENTS 


LETONASTs 


FIVE FLOORS 


M MCHitERNBUILnNG 

■ FRlMELOCAnON 

■ QUIET ENVIRONMENT 

■ HIGH OGCURANCY LEVEL 


MOST FULLY FURNISHB3 ■ LIFT 


eRV£176J)00PA. 



950 sq.ft + 180 sq.f 

WmJL, i©D 

t Terrace + Car Space 

Spectacular 1,2 bee 
dual aspect apar 
acclaimed Warner L 
a secure car parkini 
Clerkenv/ell. High s 
include solid Mapli 
handcrafted units i 
area, bedroom and 
lighting t 

For Furthe 

jroom. two bathroom, 
■tment in the highly 
.oft Building including 
g space in the heart of 
specification finishes 
a wood strip flooring, 
and shelving to living 
kitchen and designer 
hroughout. 

r Information 
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Kensington Green Resales 

Kensington Green is a conimunicy of elegant houses, penthouses and apartments 
occupying a nine acre site which provides accoounodation in the heart of London. 

* 24 Hour Security' ■ Leisure Complex 

” Undeiground Car Parking * Long Leases and Share of Freehold 

• Private Landscaped Gardens ■ Freehold Houses 

Vuxint and Tenanted Apartments available from £395,000 to £1,600,00 
Vacant and Tenanted Houses available from £1.100.000 to £2.500,000 


H A M I L 1 0 N 
BROOKS 


73 LONG LANE ECIA m 


0171 006 solid 


Email: HamBrooks@a(Hjcom 
Fax: 0171 606 8800 


HIGHGATE 

AI^NG VICTORIAN 
HOUSE 

Five double bedrooms, 
three bathrooms 
Owoensuite), 
IMng-dinlng-family 
rockn, fobulous kitchen, 
utility room, 
beautifol garden. 




BRAND 
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J»',*i2f!5^. '"T- 


REGENT’S PARK 

LONDON 


. .^ ‘‘Vtfi 
j® C' 


NOW COMPLETED 

A RANGE OF MAGNIFICENT APARTMENTS 
FROM 2,500 - 6,000 SQ.Fr. 

AND ONE MAJOR RESIDENCE OF 16,500 SQ.FT. 

ALL WITH PRIVATE PARKING AND GARAGES 


NEW 150 YEAR 
CROWN ESTATE 
LEASES 


SOUACCNT5 

DE GROOT 
COLUS 


0171 235 8090 


PRICES FROM 
£1.95 MILLION 


http;//www.cambridgegBte.co.uk 


SHC'.\'' APART:i3tt2TS VIEWING BV APPOINTMENT ONLT 
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M ontevetro, designed by Richard 
Rogers Partnership, is one of the 
buildings that will define the London of 
the future. 

' Rising to 20 storeys ail with west-facing 
river views 
• Comfort cooling 

• Private leisure centre and tennis court 
• Parking. 24hr security and porterage 
• Hotel style concierge services 
• Completions from May 1999 
• Prices from £455,000, Penti>ouses from 
£1.45m 


ainwiti 
ut pain 

Wi» Drc a London based, per^onolised buying scr/iee for 
clients seeking superior high value property. 

Our thirty years experience, local knowledge and contacts, 
give us access to properties off market or overlooked. 
With integrity ar>d creative thinking, we save our clients 
more than our modest costs, which include conceptual 
designs and naturally, no-nonsanse advice. 

ri^6BRENT-KARPELi 

lonoon'nws 

T.01 71 .a35.3545 . F.01 7 1 . 43S.SS44 

PRIVATE PROPERTY BROKERS 
CHARTERED DESIGN CONSULTANTS 




0171 589 1333 
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^ ^ ^ On site sales office, Battersea Church Rd, 

Tel; 0171 801 0200 Fax: 0171 585 0850 
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INi'i.kM.I 
i'K-irUvn 
HMil k 


Use the Internet ip find hpuses other 
propeny from Britain’s leading esuie ajxnts 

irp!r)peatyfindQ:co.uk 


Agon enquiries: Tall 0171 371 Mill 
Edi^ ipf.adnun@ptopcnyfuidcr.cD.ijk 


LONDON SWT 



nranon | 


$AN ladng property in consenration 
area 04Snr'| 

1 1 rpons. 3 bathrms. shower, lulctiens 
« laundry 

Invnadiaieiy as 4 src unis or would 
revert to one house t staff quanecs; 
flat roof with potential, subject PP 
Ouiet gardens (diiecl access) 
FREBtOLO in excess of C1.6m 
FAX: 0171 244 S741 
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luxury 

apartments 
with a unique 

perspective 

on the millennium 
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Prices from £49,000 



1 . 2 3 bedroom epnrtmcnts 

Fini^ihcd to <t hi^h spcclfitatton 
Lxcelleiic letting opporiunin 


To arriinge .'.n appointmenr 
ic’ view ihe 
>lio\v apartment call 


FPDSaVltlS 


0171 456 6800 
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- HAMPSTEAD -Kw3 . 

■■■■Ik irilHI jan— ,.|,,|^l Iimillltw 


LoodoribNo. 1 Sp«ctabt 

Sw i di C oi i ijay 

massBAKamyaa 

*&fc444(0)l7IUilO6C 
•lKt44CBd 171 Ul 1077 


1 ioawSinfdt (LoodoiO Ltd 
KolgfaabrtdacSWS 
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t Htft it k.- /I .> 

Set back from the Ritfer Tlianies, the properties at 60/62 Cheyne Wblk, 
Oiebea heve been refiuhished behind thdr original bcade or are 
newly built around a landscaped counyard, compleroenting the 
or^foal Bain liouse. 

The gracious 2 and 3 bedroom apaitments. duplexes and 2 -or 4 
bedroom townhouses are set around a secluded landscaped garden. 
Many of the apartments have private terraces/ balconies and stunning 
river views. 

V Ready for occupation 

• Luxuriously appointed kitchens and bathrooms 

• NHBC warranty 

• Allocated secure underground parking available 
■ 999 year leases and peppercorn ground rents 

• Porterage 


Prices fmm 

£ 480,000 to £ 1.65111 



0171 823 3836 

Sales Office open 7 days 


fit Out Aporlments 

^4E230,000 16 
^ £515,000 : . 

* Wbb owftAln .. . 

tmrwmwmrmMr ' ' 

^ FEIBBOROUaiBD..v V 
IWMHaMi . 
^^’0171736 2671 V. 


W'inkworth 


CbvsNT Garden. WC2 

Bar Ooob ow bcdrwHD Oa n 
Muiat Our dMT Sdow 

Cted HvewtNa £ 1 354Xr rLIwUi 

Bloomsbury, WCl 

UondenM ikedbtid bsew wi* 
ptnDf Ibr 3 wato ilMml 
dBCtolwnneDe. CSU.m(FlMU) 

CI1SEE3IWELL,EC1 

iMMcd ■ Ihe Ion or Ham Gwaen, 

S 2/3 bohoMD wworww 

jvdririe ki new dewdDfvwBi 

taw nmCTSXDD -£2MUin ILtKlJi 

FnzRo>iL,Wl 

T*e 2 bed wwhoaK loeMed jua idT 
OxM SOBCt in new de*efapDnL 
Hdb fiw4 kMm Aipweed floon, 
lifl. pnnase. £9S9i9SU (LI10M1 

JSA WiokwvM-dt 
0171.240.3322 


© 

CHESTERTOXS 


HIGHGATE, N6 

SOLE AGENTS 

One of the most s^ect sites in Loncton of 3.56 acres 
totally secluded with a large unmodemised house 
end loc^e tor sale. Fabulous private home. 
Offers in the region of £7 Million. 

Prindpels only please. 

Further informedion and details tel: 
CHESTERTONS 
0171 794 3311 



St John's Wood 
London NWS 

ErKcboM DeuWo Fmnii'd 
Grade II Lnuii Rk'Lvm.'t Hunv 
Near American Schnii. ^ Revcfliiqi. 
Sindy. 5 Beds Baihc Ganiee. 2 OSP. 
Unge Son Terrace, rv^i (Jurden. 

Offers IR0£I.$M 

ItvBui. 
TaiurNtia*" Ftt 



Dulwich Village 

London SE21 

OcxNpcn RiniA' Hauag 
OraB a 6 7 bcOnms, 

3 rEsepBan remis, caiitgs 
lull hHghi paneftnp S.0D0'.4ff,ccBai^ 

gardens, rovnyaie and ipiqpng 
PlomfV} prmilsacfi la staV IbL 

Convenen tocaUai tar Ciiv.WroT Ena 
and «i(*4o< 'Anosa. 

Rl ,250,000 
jQinr Mic Jdcna 

HaniayA Wheeler 01 61 6334321 
nmptene 0171 738 7B22 


London 

Property Advertising 


For more frafermatiors, 
pSease call: 
CaroSe HiSSs on 
tel: 0171 873 4474 

email:carole.hsS3s@fC\c3n?i 
























■f you’re looking for a beautiful new honie, biiilt with award-winning 
flair, style and individualit)', take a look at our latest developments. 


♦ Danbury, Essex 

A gated development of nine 5 
bedroom prestige homes in a 
secluded M>x>odland setting. 

Prices from £499,950 

♦ Worthing, Sussex 

A beautifully landscaped development 
of eight 5 bedroom luxury homes. 

Pri(xs from £324,950 

♦ Tunstall, Kent 

Twentx' six 4 and 5 bedroom luxury 
homes in a superbly landscaped 


environment. 


Prices from £295,950 


♦ Grayshott, Surrey 
A gated development of five 
magnificent homes, some in plots 
of 1 to 2 acres, in a secluded and 
deeply wooded setting. 

Prices to be released shortly (guideline £IM ) 

♦ Horsham, Sussex 
Restoration and conversion of 

St Leonards Park, a Grade 2 listed 
building, into five separate luxur>' 
houses. The stable block is also being 
restored and rebuilt, creating five 
further homes. 

Price range to be released shortly 


SOUTH DEVON 14 ACBES 

TiSaa.SidiK Ciflpr,.*4Bun. 

UiXtlUOL'S HOUSE 
ONRIVERHEDGE 

<• beiinea. « icuTJtaa. 4 feAsceu 

^qtnncBb. tassK 

(Mbm ILad T0» iwL Fmrs Mate 
pilf mne. 4<|i > jrii iq&u. 

Rc|!MHi£7aiUOO 
Reid* TotoeOICee 
ai8e346»!i4 

iCIWftOCi 


TORQUAY: 

Liuxiiry Marine Apartmeat 
Sitiuied mexefaSKc 
nsideniial devdopman. 

2 (flivaic bakaaie&& orid sady 
with stunoiqg xiews of dtt bay 
& coast. req». 2 iMe beds, 

2 baths, secure pl^pvtc^diis: . 


East Devon 

flnfcigh Sjteian. mi^ da ISifa. c 
House 0300 sq ftl sh leaiiiful pne 
& see loeUMi v n ons. .V* locepL 
* beds. 2 bate, consev, dUe gige. 
pk& 1C XKsnpertisdas £7734100: 

Jtis VBape & Conati; ftupalj 
(01393) •49M99 



PRIORI’ OATES^ 

IbePlriaiT-CadleCnry' SoaenR 

A UMVK wkn dnetreoRia ul laun .tiUbr,l liaDn.tav^ « 
■abni:wiiMiiMh«diire4!e^Wl»4u*rB«i*dv«L-uiai. 

ds Vkwmb Boamlsm »*« 

Tbe Bwtwioc* « hiai d auoral re«r uU te’d*" * 

i^cqiwiJutntfA totems MU 

OIL Nunkti (ban anil i^kficJ Uite^ 

fbr Ml ikuih aid M IK auin b« dis 

imkuoHitttpcnkcteoAwWad 

PalowSaACaanr Ch« OniwM |0t4U>.ISI3T3 


. FLEL'R-IHi-U$ 

PoitaABry ■ Donbesier • Dorset 

Rcwdc4i I* J. oem lietirikfaenl ul T a ln fiiiitt 

teMeuMa ^uniniaBti.-»MjMdarflwdhn}.Pon l >Big.lbfta. 
.bi mSsbi dnisnl JndufOKni. tiunaaaMuaed by ilK 
Ekd; sf ComiuS. ttfaicJ b> the pbiins|)l9 uTnaaAin. 

MCuitadiainaihlaalaysalwcareyfcaBO. . 

Rv fUl dccoH 

FabBerSMB.DardiaKrOnKaa|OU>iQ3M% - 


m 




Kmle^Lianiiport* Sosncncl 

A wteMul ifetkdiai saaw (aiaiiiMse. cnef aw epee « iem *3m 
loodaM and NUueondBip inaai^wk «nimV petente 

Hk |Mpai> oflen a taaee of iwtee iqdnn, DKho^^ 

cBRtanm alb M iBOpcnn I u dv ecvBO) (damp 

voacnil ml tteMbipMaK eC On iMi]wd vMoplM w ibe ia 
enie Emabow. Unlat«bddel<» aqudfe nqMHMn 

FirMifciaibeanba 

raliwf 1wT1.7mirrlw nWIiT w 



THE\'ERNE •Porftnd'Donrt 

‘A DoifK otbomaity 10 pueduM a am OT«aal foiemir niiipMa: a d bnkeen lOBHlcteM teM. 

•biacc|MkMuicomaImdGninBmMfe*w*asaila JsHKv laaloisnaal KvfclmiK m ■"4 
and eOasioffe; aaenst VriibaiitK pnate PRICE CUDE IMM 
CMttePaluMrSa(I.C«BC(ddOCicc,Wt,BNUdi«ittUKimUI 


OrrM O-. .•osi-rilli; U--r -. i- IJ, -.on. I L;i:np-.hir.-. Hri-i.'I ■'■d S..tu. rv.-( 

Ik, iMlii I I" i •■r.'i' : „K.: ’.I. 1 


. SIMMONS & SONS 




^’Tmchfidd, Hmpshire 

Ol^am4mOes,Har^'Wna^3 axles, 
WinckJieldMX. Sutba HmUe, M3 rymeZioitSJ 4 mSes 

A Hampsltiie Reciwj' style bouse in ao idyllic setting with 
32J1 acres of gaiden, lush fields and lecienivKXxnaDd. 
4 bedrooms (one widi suite of bedroom, sitting room, 
dres^ room and badnoom). (one with en suite), 
family bathroom, drawix^ room, study, dining room, 
kitchen/breaUast room, garden r o om . utUi^ room.' 
Range of useful outbuildmgs. 


Guide Price £700,0(10 




SMITHS GORE 


I'-.’-T'Vw’.jru y.rrvcyori 


♦ Caff 01342 825151 far farther details ♦ 


KENT 

WAtMBR 

LaBr(kMiaCoani9HMHe. 3l>MlilebedL 
te CU. AiDy nmieiBimL peaeetnL renue. 
bv 9 <*<nili. ikiiitde MO pnmd joa. 

Shmd iiednU ittaibak. 

£>;3Da 

Tel/Fax (01304) 367607 


Loca0al^ Loeafioiv Location 

“Eauoof Nadoari Park** 
Nonfe Derm Coast 
Lo^ Mnr Une B 3 ociR. heuifol 
^desL Oko I G nie pnvaK coawBne. 
Sw im ii il Bd b* ^iUMoal TaTooadlHaL 
SiSBiaaKd offea hr bediBliL 
Kor Adi dtadi cooGKt 
Bn RSM3. ntOMBd Diacs, 
OoeSnfamkBridiar.l.noteSElSaL 


THE W'YCHNOR ESTATE 

Near Uchfleki, Staffordshire 


■laitaatoa- 




\ ntiveC. Lt asTi«dlur.»l c«43lj wth 5V'Wru.v i4*r 
•ii!>ri4ni'4i ■'Unu .uiJ gravel u\tractu«n I'diPss.t 
piunnitig). hiiiuudcb istii b\(uipKd hO{d:n 2 >. 
:'Uus^d.;uon uH.'d pius muihTa! nid:ii osc: ih.' ^•>(. 1 : 
and jdii'i.i’.iRS! land. 

Gross iucoino upphA. U iS.tif'u p.u. 

ABOLT 4.«7 HECTARES *.l WRES» 

I OR !vM.F. VS A WfKiLF Ok IN iXJfS 


Lichilcld Office Tel: 01543 251221 
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HIGH PARK FARM 

Aslackby, Lincolnshire 


Annsalkni jyntuhuial imdniikfii pfuteniii on i 
In all ohna .U? XK xre 
ForSikb) PnvturTiol} 

01380724687 

Por t 111 HoiubMortvl noev 
OnlKi.WUuUre SMfUQ 


iorc!$jmpcij 


STRUTT &. 0 U 

PARKER’nF 




Staffordshire / Cheshire Border 

M6 5 miles, 

Manchester airport 36 miles. 

Crewe station 6 miles. 

A tine countr}' house in a superb setting beside its own 
13 acre lake with water gardens and wooded grounds. 

4 rccepiion rooms, kitchen/breakfast room, 
laige day/games room, 5 bedrooms. 3 baihnxims, 
garage, stables, bouthoasc. island. 

About 24 acres including the lake. 

Region £975.00Q 


Chester OtTlce 

]*■' (;ni'i\unor Slrtn.’! 
ClK'vlei'. rni 2DD 


01244 32(1 747 

Fax: (II244 


SALISBURY CITY CENTRE 


6 NEWLY CREATED SPACROUS 
2 AND 3 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 

IN A HISTORIC BUILDING 

OVERLOOKING THE WATER MEADOWS 


rL\'Il'RF..> 1 NCL.,IVl • srAMOLS LiViNC, ROOM.-> 
FITTIO KITCHENS • lN'SLTTl EKM ri;''SrIO'/v'E,K 

GAS CH . GARDEN, BALCONY 
OR ROOF rERR.ACE . PARKING 

PRICES FROM £255,000 


Humberts 01722324422 

01722 337575 


FPTig3i 


:--ps:i; ir.fo:''''' S£!i',b'j’ypX';;.co.:;k 
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OXFORD CITY CENTRE 

HOUSE TO RENT 

on rinr bank, pleasant tiews and walks, quiet, yet near 
London (Paddiogton) 52 min. Heathrow 70 ndn, 
and M4a 5 ndles. 

New caso' to nm hL’cin)' KM'n house. 4/34 bedro om s. 3/2 roe. rooms. 

3 bathrooms, oiodcni kikiien. wx., cooaervaioiy. snuti gardeo. partHog. 
To rent unfliniishod £2000 pan: (or pouiMy funiishedi 
phone: 4-14 1S44 2S83IS fa3L:444 I84420I5II. 
e-maO: ieOS74.45t<jBeeapuka'»Mani 
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LUXURY RIVERSIDE LIVING - Thames OItton, Suney 

Situated In prims podtion orexslte 
Hslorte Hampton Court, Ms 2 bad, 

2 baihro u iii luxwy apartment enfoys 
baaulffLil visa across Thames. 
Includes magniCeant ^'x IS' 
leuiQBrtlner with rtvenkte batcony. 
Convenient Ibr HsathroM/GalwIcfc. 
London Weterloo 40 minutes by lialik 

£269,500 
0181 2249538 


£9,950 

and choose a few has^ bee 
weeks each year for 1 2 
years in a Ccxmtry Cottage 
with excellent insure 


Can John Gange. 
Stanconte Marxtr 
01548531922 


EAST SUSSEX 

Splendid ClTUi field bant, 
beautifiilly • 

convened. 3 tecqs. 4 beda, 
approx. 10 acres fields, woods, tabs. 
Good commutinB Londan |48 
miles), Gatwick or weekly lo 
Bni&aels/Ms. 

£J2SfiOO 

lU/Fax 444 (0) 1435 813608 


:]=ki\ :1?7TT T1 
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Retire in 
comfort and style 

Set in bcdulihil cuurtyard gardens, dev’eloptnoits of comfortably spudous 
ivdremcait houses and flats, now in 19 coundos airnind Er^^and. 

Currently fur salu In Cambridgeshire*. Cheshire*. Essex*. Suney. Waiwidcshiie* & 
Mts.t SusMX and soon in Hampshire & Wiltshire - Fricus from in55.000 - £2^.IXX) 

*S/m' hiirh* .ywi /br ncniinf 

Call 0800 220 858 quoting ref NU5 or write 

VbilgurniibMie- OfficR 8 HoDanJ Sbed 

kenansnn Lnmion W8 4LT 


A# English Courtyard 


Country 
Property 
Advertising 
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For more 
information, 
please call: 
Louise Hawker on 


tel: 0171 873 3211 
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64,995 2 BED ATO FROM 

*^^|995 TO £154,995" 

FROM £ 134,995j^ 1640 
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for details call now! 0171 363 8888 
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FIELDS OF DREAMS 



When the farm lands you with a burden 

The dream of buying a feimhouse raises the question of what to do with the land. Sally Smith considers some profitable options 


A home surrouaded by a 
buffer of pasture and 
woods ensuring pri- 
vacy and guiet where 
none can Intrude and 
no one else can shape the land- 
scape. Many householders mov- 
ing to the country are realising 
that dream by buying siseable 
farms. 

The latest survey the 
Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors reports growing num- 
bers of residential buyers in the 
agricultural property market and 
- unlike in the late IdSOs when 
these buyers were last out tn 
such force - this time around 
they want large chunks of pasto- 
ra} landscape. 

A couple of hundred acres 
wrapped around the house and 
garden has undoubted advau" 
tag^ But, with ownership of this 
quantity of land comes the ques- 
tion of just what m do with tt 
Left ^one it will not automati- 
cally transform itself into a wQd- 
life panulise that requires man- 
agement the country^e as we 


know it is the product of years of 
fanning practice. 

This is why a short register of 
local fanners has become an 
important strand in the tnazket- 
ing of so many farms. They 
would once have been eonsidered 
the potential buyers but today 
their role is as p r o sp ective land 
managers. 

Mark Charter of Carter Jonas 
in Osford eqjilains: ‘Hesidentiai 
ptir^asers are well aware that 
the land win need to be formed in 
some way. Even turning It into, 
say, a wUdflawer meadow will 
require a degree of skill and 
knowledge as weff ae labour and 
machinery. 

“So when selling any farm 
which we feel will appeal to the 
residential iharket we compile a 
list of sidtaUe fomiois because 
we know we win be asked for 
such detans.** - 

When selling Foxley Farm, 
which lies In a pretty part of 
Oxfordshire near Eynsbam. 
where small rtve ra rash to meet 
the 'Hiami^ h^attracted ui^ 


buyers because the bouse and its 
hmldhigs lay at the centre cf Hs 
86 arable acres and there were no 
pnblie li^ts of way. 

And sure ownugii, prospective 
purchasers wanted to know tiiere 
were people available to rent or 
manago the land. 

“Although the house could 
have been bought with just 11 
acres, we have sold the entire 
farm in one lot ami 1 understand 
the buyer will be looking for 
someone to form it'* 

In this he wiU be aided by a 
crucial change in land tenure 
which has done away witii the 
risk of aeating a tenancy. 

A £b 11 in agricultaral incomes 
has forced iann^ to look foa* 
more land so they can spread the 
fismd costs of their businesses - 
making the machinery they 
already own work harder and 
fiTitiTrjg additional work for their 
labour force. But the same ti^t- 
emng of retmns makes formers 
wary of buyiz^ they would 
rather rent or. if the land is to be 
worked as an arable miteiprise. 


go into a form of p^trtDersiljp 
with a landowner known as a 
contract management agreement. 

Three years ago. fonn business 
tenancies were introduced. This 
brought land under the same 
d system as other commer- 
cial lettings, removing owners' 
fears that they could become 

I It is possible 
to do your 
own fanning 
and employ 
contractors to 
do the work 

involved in a loog-term arrange- 
ment from which it would be dif- 
ficult to escapa These new teoan- 
des are flexible and can be 
w ri t ten to suit boQi parties. 

This is of particular impor- 
tance to the owTter. who. 
ahhough he might want to see a 


return from his laiwt , will prob- 
ably also want it formed sympa- 
thetically with due regard to the 
eovironment and 

“That can all be witnen in to 
the agreement," eaplains Mat- 
thew Peters of Bruton Knowles 
in Gloucester. 

“Owners do not want their 
land formed to its limit and so it 
is vital to sign np with a tenant 
who understands the owner’s 
thinking rather than the one 
offering the highest rents." 

In his area, tents for pasture- 
land range between £50 and £60 
an acre a year and between £90 
and £100 an acre for arable crop- 
ping lanii eligible for financial 
support irom the European 
Union. 

Althoo^ tenancies can nin for 
less than B year, ^ters generally 
advises terms of three years, 
which encourages a more 
long-tarm approadi to managing 
the land. 

He fovDurs tenancies because 
they are simple. But, for arable 
land, owners have a second 


option - a contract management 
agreement, which involves the 
owner as a woridng partner. 

Put simply, the owner proiides 
the land and the former acts as a 
contractor for equipment and 
labour, a sqrarate bank account 
is opened to operate the business. 
Most agricultural agents have 
q>ecimen agreements which can 
be tailored to individual situa- 
tions and can advise owiwrs who 
are not familiar with farming 
matters. 

Simon Mountjoy of Brown and 
Co at Grantham explains how 
such an arrangement works 
using an acre of feed wheat as an 
example. 

Potential income is SSS7 an 
acre, made np of £240 from the 
sale of the at £S0 a tonne 
plus £97 fca acre in EU support 
From this, the owner and the 
contractor respectively take £100 
and £90 as a first charge. Seed, 
sprays and fertilisers will cost 
£100 an acre and incidentals such 
as grain drying and agronomic 
advice another ESO. This leaves a 


balance of £J7 an acre to be 
shared, in this instance. .i third 
to the riwner. two-thirds to the 
contractor. 

“The owner will get £109 an 
acre." says Mountjoy. “But the 
wheat price is depressed at the 
moment and two years ago. when 
it was £105 a tonne, he would 
have earned ElSt an acre. This 
system enables him to benefit 
from higher prices - and the bet- 
ter the crop management the bet- 
ter the yield - and return. 

“Rents for arable land in tbe 
eastern region this year are rang- 
ing ftom £100 to £125 an acre 
depending upon location and the 
quantity and quality of land, so 
toe returns from contract form- 
ing and renting are comparable.” 

Naturally, it is possible to do 
your own farming, employing 
contractors to carry out the 
work, but this requires a degree 
of knowledge. Farming com- 
panies will take on the entire 
management, which removes 
hassle, but they have to take 
their cuL 



COUNIHY PROPERTY 


Sendand^ Leading , ; 

Sponiiiig Agents 

SALMON FISHING 
GROUSE SHOOTING 
RED DEER STAliWG 

With or withoar accommodatioii 
Rabyioa Ht^c% Barossa Place, Fttdi FHl SEP 
Tcb 01738 -451600 Fax: 01738 451900 



FPDsavills 


OXFORDSHIRE, Stanton Harcourt 
A spacioiis and attractive, former 
• vicarage set in ddidrtftil gardens wtb a 
separate am beaubfuny 
presented house. 

Available separately or as a whole. 
IrKludes lennis court, defi^tful mature' 
gartiens arid paddock. 

In all about 1.4 ha (33 acres) 

Price bn Application 
Confacf: 07865 726000.. , 
Contact; Stephen Chnstie-MiHer 





J(/irLLWOOD 

DIMOIII HOMIt UMRtO ' 

Td! PITS 770991 ' 
fan 02732 770997 


MMwoed DM emreMr 
.5/7bedioeBlK»wes®nSW»w«“P*^**“’'7**' 

iMWWk CeWDO. iHl SIMMX . 

(5 t iti M ctied houses wfth pdees fifom SSOTfiOOt 

i i n wir iii. rtir ” — — ’ 

(6 OecaOwd hoises with prtces ten chea £400.0001. 
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SOMERSET MANOR HOUSE 

AMI cJ gda CM a ftnirf cJS 

Uia* U“ U*! Msonr 

rt ["•'.» cbratB wd dmL Fur 

trM>. LowJy wbunafianfaii 
(H (3,4 Pn t jK ani peuxcM OI 

hi^wrfe aKI suilninMil irtciri. 

fudW 

nKZiHWM 

Ccww tew *!•■»•- 


UNGOLNSHIRE - 

Outshtfting - Honeysudde 

Bams.6pa6.fwn.ace.. 

. lennis couit. 

- rolling countryside, 
^ccaltant Gtammar Sohoqis. 
ihrKX. 

. OIFIO £235.000. 

, Tei:0l780 750200. 


I SUn'INVESrOROREn'QIDEDFAMaa'ORBUTmCONSOimiM 
ANlCERUtHBOUSE 
OR BUNGALOW 
ORASMALLE^niE 

WITH KIVER FUOKMGE a RKarS a PUVJOB DRIVX D4 SBCUIDED 
UNSPCMJ LOCATION FROM m a MAIN RAIL 

n iii fm n i Ttiin r i wi i nM r'nrTTTr'TrrrTf ’•"n-rr — - -p- - " I ■ • 

■ ADOmONAL SUNNY UVINO SPACE. LARGS XrrCHEN. TOOanSKlwa ft 
TODLETAR pta GRANNY FIAT A 2 SEPKRAIV BUNGALOWS « OABACES te 

«pflc A n AOUS drekfn*** 

RENT Irani tad A b^uto«a£IRn00pA,,ta •ta^REE' iCGCtaBntaini INCOME 


iOBeaMc otadteljp tf bowNtas Mdij hi. 

OtaB nbad taki wsA immoM tac ^ poBd Ud. 

Fhiiaevl>M0U33428374 


POOLE BARBOUR 

I A SIUNNINC WATCRFW3KT recreRTY I 
□RAMAHC HARBOUR-VIEWS 
OBIECr BEACS fWONT ACE 
Cfl^UBipofV7 iQrii horan. enduNra 
taiMra Noe TQft Oravke RMta 
I ms GotaB KteoVDtec iba. Cteh I 
XT tew. 9 B«a. 3 Ms. Owbk 
Grawu- ISOBGradtaSSimiT. 
NKBCdtaMta 
• nW Atab «■ n^MI • 
fWCSGuiKfM&RlO 

BULLOCEaUSES 

TCLinanAsoi 


Peter UAY 


TTuoRbia of Bu/toa a Fmt»3 

fata Ow FJLLCS. lii Ota a jM 

i iraTOjCOO | 

taa tan KU w MW KW. W^ W hi . 
Urn jrai cqN7 ta taurai. 

Ttaden Md OEniptatal bcndira 
of ■ Fin of jraur 
CWt i i BtalW d ate i 

AS taHtas nnsed in Nrta neHniPr 


IRELAND 

CDBlry Haw lutf, 

imiliii tnw FI, itmlfimii ud 
ssMa for all an a ORmI iB 
arCattiiafwWSB. 
HHkWafeWfnsrnrillw 
ya rt Ma pgBOW 

JACKSOHm>S. Estate Agents 
SIDMBonStr^mhZ. 
lttfl0SS3-y«?7Tf77te6nS66 
foakep^joUB 


IRELAND 


CO. TlFPSUar - 295 Am* 
SparUas**^ kqawtrin Eiwte 
A moderTW estwe wiib 

toae Gcnaiia taae nd Btfcofiye 
ootaildiBP wia rutawuf jranJ,. 
uta'mBi bOMue. 2<o ons» M gae 
lodes wMi anna nd woodlstL 
.. AkpamDi^l5foBa, 
S teu aii ^ mins. 

Auetkn Jhm IB* 

Mm (Mde tLMOW Ktritaa 



Sedodod nna] poddon yet voy 
aceesabk nwin Ime, M23/M2S 
I ud Hcuhtow. A yoy Rne Lisied 
MwGevil Fannhoose cooplefely 
resiored u> ii higli Nmdaid. S todi 
3 bufo. lecep tadL dlx, 3 tesep. 

. oolyAiSce. SaiDbooe fkted 
kll/br nn, udfoy. Cn, gunes hilL 
^riaiBg IwmWnuBs Udg wiib 
swinmiiiig penL IwEbcaped 
gadeos ] XK ACSES. 

SnteiBiilia] oBien iBvked. 
d/acAiirr.^om: 
AniERipNJOYES 
Tel: 016^511456. 


SUFFOLK 

I W Mdikia «towi ora- 1 7Q KK I 

. pAwit&naraMtaoBM.iB Ai— d d 
nd fidf flBOdBQtad ifcU BMd 

I lwH. MwB ta eaoaecM win Lirapool I 
SauE! 1i Jh ora « boK wdut dbooB I 
nfMpn^pdiiCRbeQLnrabeastaii f 
trai 



LONDON property 




SERVICED APARTMENTS 

ShS 

IN LONDON 

SHORT OR LONG 

TERM STAYS NOW AVAILABLE 




•East Lothian 

MlaJOum abeoi 7 Riks. 

PrfWiinyh JntaMatita. 

A chndog coaalf7,baMe bi • 
eadUtaol cqh. wdh draaolie vine 
3 mptaa noaE. tiKln wtt AfR 
aeto- bedroen wfcfmete Mneto, 
46aihB-bedtWM.2bteBta i . . 
EiM^ lawn nd poddeek oKo. 

(jHdai shedbCBnadptaoua 
nandtaande-tablaad^iaiBS- 
bi aB teat aoM (LA kal 
. -OBNv o ta fSM iODB 
AfsilytBiUiuiah 
MS) .22$ *271 


EXCLUSIVE 
eittcutfve 1930's style 
residenca, 

5 bads, reception roomE, 
msture gwUBn Abergavenny, 
Wales. 

Md-retufb. 

AvaSabte soon. 
Delartebytec 
.»44 1606 641909. 


FIM 


MATURE COMMERCIAL FOREST 
Suitable for rdnvestment reDef companies 
CEMMAES, POWYS 

20.73 Hectares Sitka qiruce with a 
Ucence 

Ihx Frae income 
For sale fieehold ; £100,000 



■■ 

■ 



■ 

i R NYDNE who has aiways 

£40,000. 



A warned to deeign and buHd 
Mr own home may well be 
interaetad in an Amertean 
Idea which BiU Ragan, wtw 
recantty rattrad id FtoiidB, has 
daddad M Import to the INC 
The (eundar of the davetop- 
mam u^rp a / y TTw Ragan Group 
In dda onmtiy aenta 40 years ago, 
BIS was sure that the American 
wsy of'aalBng plots of land wllh 
pfanrVng penntaaton aiaf all the 
Mr vfc a s ^lookad up' eould prove 
as popular in Britain as tl la in the 
USA, and is omortSf oOarlng ptois 
at Ki^ Beadi Gtaifo (Nveiage size 
GOft wide X I30tt daro) atong ttie 
BZiStB, three mHas from Battle 
and close to the Baauport Parii 
HdNI and golf course. 

Mttns gBB, eiactricity and 
ae war a g o ais airsady laU on and 
prioes range frwR £35,000 IP 


Within two days of the sita 
going on the marHet more than 
two Bdrcto ot iha availabte plols 
fad bean snapped 

Buyeis Ineluda DIT enthusiaEts 
prepared to undertake an the 
building work tham ae lvea, as well 
as thOBS who have opted Id lastifct 
their acttvWes to the design, 
getting profesBionals to do the 
txSdrig. 

The agent HHbary Chapin, 
says the opportunity is imkBie and 
he has made airangaments with a 
leat/ng .buMIng society to grant 
mortgages, indudlng stage pay- 
ments it taiiuirBd. 

For huther mtormation and a 
colour brochure contact 
HHbary Chaplin, site sales office, 
H sat, sun only on 01 424 855 974 
or ptfiartimaB 01708 732 732 


RIVER ITCHEN, HAMPSHIRE 
East Lodge Fishings* Nr Winchester 

Minchmer 5 miln. 7HYf(<ni J 
Airport 3 milcL Ltwiipn ri'* 

A spcctacnfor stmdi of double bank fishing 
OD the mowned River lichen. 

4.9 km (3. 1 double bank Ltoing. 

73 m 162 yds) single bank Imhing. 

2 Dsbing lodgps. 

House -wiih 3 recvpuon rooms and 4 bedroonis 
ABOUT 5.80 HA (1434 ACRES) 

Dmarucs ami thtergrs opprcmiihiic. 

FDSSALE BY PWATE TREATY - AS A WHOLE 
OR IN TWO LOTS 


DREWEATT 

NEATE 


JteSNcAirara 



Ta nimirar 
Tel: 01264 366 616 


Td: 0171 409 1944 


PRIVATE FAMILY BUYEl 

sou^t for original Georgian House, 
stabling and grounds within 40 miles of London 
Priergui/ifeJSM 

Inf tial tocptession of interest in confident to Box. No. R5917, 
Ftaanda] Hmes^ One Soutinvaifc Bridge, London SEl 9HL 
NO DEVELOPERS OR AGENTS 


SOUTH SUTTON 
SURREY 


An milsfenifiiig df/aciied four . 
bedroom funify home 
in prime (ocstinr. 

Set in seduded mil mainlamtd 
jronnifa toith sm mm i g pool, 
aetiHB and chor^pt^ room. 
VdUm easy reath Of caEreSml 

prhufr sfhvh awl cen/ra/ 
London 20 nma by BR. 

No Cham £437,500 


OlSl 241 4146 


KINr;^ l()\ I 1>()N THaMI'-S 
SI KRtf 


MiqSlirwent 5 bedraeni, 4 balhtwin 
dWKlKd hcMW in snighi after pitvaic 
Oil de w. Bcautirul Vr acre {aidan 
wiih 40fl heak-d pMl. 
Rkbrnond part^- GetC. Mmis te 
«!»ccl1ctn iilMal& I'kra In-. 

9 Meeninl Leaden. 
Avnltafale Finmhed or tat Fumhlwd 
£6500 pem 


' icni. r.'.l U'--'irtuiU.il 

I '-•ltiii;iv 

ill; 'M.SI 5.S.'(t 
Fa\; DLSl ?4l 4'l'l 


Humberts Leisure 


MORTGAGES 



BUILDING SOCm INTEREST ONLY LOANS 
FIXED TO MAY 2000 

No Early Rap^'mersPertaBtes Mortgagee and RamoqgBgas 
i^ChoicB of cqttte repayment Bchemes o' No extra charge tor Ming 
e' Mortgege faefity letter in advance of your property choice 


Ntae_ 

.4direw 


fPrikKNATinNAL'MORTeAGB- PLANS 
POif Bwd-WWta^- Swiw'KTUWQ 
teffatemsasNM itatiwnwri 
Ar 1 


Teterhew , 


AtentrtptaMta 

> tt MtU capwrite f« UK pipwtr weteT 


Boa-on-Vt^ Hnefenlshiiv 

listed fannhouse with profitable holiday 
cottage complex and golf course 

* Spadous 6 bedroom farmhouse with outbuildings 

* 4 well established holiday cotts^es 

* 18 hole pay and play, par 3 golf course (Lor 3) 

* Rai^ of modem and traditional form buildii^ with 
potential ibr iureher eonrersion, sui^ecr to pbnaii^ 

* 27.19 ha (66.97 acres) of agricultural land (Lot 3) 

In all about 39Ji ha (97.52 acres) 

For sale fie^old 

U BOLTON STREET MAYFAIR LONDON W1Y7PA 
Tel: 0171 629 6700 PAX: 0l71 409 0475 
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LONDON LIFE 


The home of 


time keeps 


ticking over 
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The MiUennium Dome has brought heightened 
awareness of Greenwich, but Gerald Cadogw 
finds it is public transport that is affecting prices 




G reenwich may 
have mean time 
but there is 
little that's 
mean about the 
prices of its property. Values 
In London's riverside gate- 
way have beai sbootlng sky- 
wards as the village shakes 
off geoerations of sedentary 
genteel calm. 

"It is no exaggeration.” 
says Mark Epps at Wink- 
worth’s Greenwich office, 
"that prices rose a good 35 
per cent in the year to April 
1997." 

Hie pace th en slackened 


for the period of the general 
election and rises since have 
been more sporadic. But 
overall gains in the two 
years to April 1998 are In a 
range between 40 and 80 per 
cent, he says. 

The upward trend looks 
set to continae. albeit not so 
frantically as 18 monthg ago. 

The big ^ur to the Green- 
wich market is not the 
hwpBnritng lu nTtonniiim exhi- 
bition and the partly bcdlt 
Dome already dominating 
the old gasworks site on the 
promontory in the Thames, 
north-east of the Royal 








A Wto IWl cenlwy oottaga iHor the park St £225,000 


Naval College. Ah this has, 
however, bron^t increase 
public awareness of Green- 
wich. 

The real stimulus is 
improved public transport 
Greenwidi bas long been an 
attractive place to live, for 
pecgAe not in a hurry. And it 
stiQ is. But soon it will be 
Just a few stops cm the Dock- 
lands Light Railway frum 
the fast growing financial 
centre of Canary Wharf, 
wmifiwg it an excellent base 
for people who wwk there. 

Cana^ Wharf workers 
already livisg in Greenwich 
win agree th^ it Is a good 
choice, but for now they 
have a quarter of a mile 
walk through the rrtute-tUed 
foot tunnel under the itrer 
from Greenwich to catch the 
DLR at the Island Gardens 
terminus on the Isle of Dogs. 
(Bicycling in the tunnel is 
strictly forblddeiL) 

But soon tboie will be a 
DLR stop beside the Cutty 
Saric, saving eommnters a 
few minntofl by flliwiitmHtig 
the need to use the tonneL 
To frie south, the DLR will 
continue to Greenwich sta- 
tion and Lewisham. 

Canary Wharf will also 
provide an interchange with 
the (delayed) Jubilee line 
undeiground extension, tor 
an easier journey from 
(keenwieh to the West End. 

At present the most pleas- 
ant ways to readi (Greenwich 
from central London are by 
boat along tiie Thames, or 
by the elevated DLR to 
Island Geidens, vrtth many 
views of the rejuvenated 
Doddands - and the disqui- 
eting ai^t of South Qnay 
where the IRA bomb damage 
is StiQ not folly restored. 

The view from near the 
entrance to the foot tunnel 
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WRMn (ncrasBhrfy easy st rik i ng d Iat a Boe of Csnary Wharf and Londoc^s West Bak Bds nao^acrghn houaa bi Hyde Me fa on the marlwt at £310^00 


across the river to the Royal 
Naval College (Wren's 
riposte to Versailles), and. 
next to it. the Trafalgar Tav- 
ern, frunoua for its whitebait, 
is exhilarating. 

At the sonthere end of the 
tunnel is the tea clipper, the 
Gutty Saric. From here it is 
easy to wander throu^ the 
old str ee ts of Greenwich. 

Henry Vin was christened 
in the parish church of St 
Alf^, built in 1012 and 
rebuilt by Hawksmoor 700 
years later. Thomas Tallis 
composed for the church; 
General Wolfe, who took 
Quebec frum the Fimich, is 
buried in It; Hitim' bombed 
It; and Sir Albert Richardson 
was the architect who 
restored it 

On the west side of Gareen- 
wldi Park are well-preserved 
sleepy streets with 18th and 
19th century sea captains' 
houses, such as Croom’s 
HUl, Gloucester Circus and 
Roy^ Hill. 


Living in any of these 
roads would be a joy. except 
perhaps in the so^ bot» 
ing In the "sixties timid” 
style of arehltecture at the 
north-west angle of the Cir- 
cus. 

Greenwich was the first 
London borough to declare a 
Conservation Area - around 
the Naval College - after the 
Qvfc Amenities Act of 1967 
set them up. 

1 crossed Greenwich Park, 
the grass dotted with the 
nearly nude, and walked up 
to the Old Royal Observa- 
tory (home of the Greenwich 
meridian) for the grand view 
rfown the long grassy slope 
to the colonnades of the 
Naval College. Across the 
liver, Canary Wharf lords it 
over the Jumble of Dock- 
lands developments on 
Isle of Dogs. 

At the top of the park is a 
garden ai^ a deer enclosure, 
and, beyond them, Black- 
heath begins. On the slopes 


down to the river east the 
park is a pleasant old suburb 
with ple^ of trees, large 
gardens infllltwy 

Mycenae Road intrigued 
me, but only the name 
suggested the Twne of Ag^ 
memnon. Westcombe Park 
Road has several good Arts 


Vanbru^ 
Castle is 
divided into 
houses which 


sometimes 
are for sale 


ftwrt Crafts pinrWwl 

with relltf tiles. One, called 
Heath View. Is dated 1883 

and must thpn haVB b»pn rm 

the edge of Blaekheath. 
Today, buildings on the 
other side of the road 
obstiiict the ptoqiect 


Ihe ontstandliig building 
in tiiis part of Greenwidi is 
V wnhmg h grand 

rttnantle red hridt eartdla- 
tion that Vanluu^ designed 
as his own house 0719-26) cm 
UtttB Hffl. next to the park, 
wiQi great views of Imndoo. 
R 18 now divfM into sepa- 
rate houaea, irtiidi come to 
market from time to time - 
and are worth waiting for. 

Down by the river in this 
eastern part of Greenwich 
ere I9th century terraced 
cottages, pubs and elleys, 
and a few larger buildings 
iiwhidhtg the Hafelgar Tav- 
ern (1837). 

Walking back beside the 
river to file Cutty Sari;, one 
imagines the state visitors 
and forMgn ambassadors 
whose first tsste of Londcm 
was landing Greenwi«fo. 

Homes presently for sale 
indude two town houses in 
eastern Gretenwieh at 
£322,000 in Berkeley Homes' 
development at Higbhridge 


Wharf (through Knight 
Fraiik); a kite isih contury 
cottage in Featht*r$ Place 
next to the park at fSl.'i.UOU 
(Winkworth): and on 1S305 
hftnieo facing the Thamiis on 
Ballast Quay at £395,000 
(Winkwortb). 

In western Greenwich. 
Humphreys Skitt ofTers Vic- 
torian terraced housos or 
cottages in Guildford Gruve 
(£265,000). Royal Hill 
(£159,950) and Point Hill 
(£295.000). and in King 
George Street, new town 
bouses are availabU* from 
£339,950. Winkwortb lists a 
nni* Georgian terraced house 
in Burney Street for C498..500. 
and a neo-(feorgian house in 
Hyde Vale Cor E310J»Q. 

Alternatively, wait for 
houstag in the Millennium 
Village beside the E.'chibitiun 
site. 

■ Ihatipfireits Skitt OlSI-itSS 
im 0J7J-SH 

SI7J; JVrnkumrrk. OlShSSZ 
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FOCUS ON EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
AT HUTCHINGS WHARF! 


LUXURY 1 BEDROOM COURTYARD APARTMEUTS WITH TERRACES 
from only £ 94,950 

^mm 2 BEDROOM APARTMEim WITH 250 sqft TERRACES € 
from only £ 1 54,950 

1000 sqff TRIPLEX 2 BEDROOM APARTMEHTS WITH 250 sqft ROOF GARDEHS 

from only £ 174,950 


LONDON PROPERTY 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The homes that 
have rocketed 
out of reach 

Sophia Grene on trends in Dublin's Georgian squares 


L cruise Keonedy, a Dub- 
^ ibshiou de^gner, is 
'aboot to become one 
the. select few who are 
lucky enou^ to live in 
one cf the city's Georgian 
squaies. 

For tbe past 18 months, her 
proatfectfee imme has been to the 
hands';*^ the re s to rers and deco- 
rator,' and Kennedy hopes to 
move, cmnplete with her design 
company into tbe istb centoxy 
house within the next month. 

“We 'wanted somewhere we 
could put tbe whole company 
under one rooC'' ahe said, ad^g - 
1 love die li^t and gp*<d<w^ pqfi 
of the buOffing." 

Com'hintng bosiness and lesi- 
dai^ use has become one of the 
few ways in which most pecgde 
can a£G^ to take on such pr^ 
erties and live in them Of the 
three important Georgian 
squares cai Dublin's more pros- 
perous south side - Menrion 
Square, FitzwiDiam Square and 
St Stephen's Green - only the 
first two contain any bouses still 
in residential use. Among tbe 
streets in the same disttict, there 
are several other owners who live 
and work in period Unm-houses. 

Eenziedy bot^t her bouse in 
1996, Just before Dublin house 
prices began to rocket. Since 
then, they have risen by more 
than 60 per cent, according to 
auctioneers Sher^ Fitzgerald's 
todex of the Dublin second^iand 
{Ht^ierty market 
Within this rising market. 
Georgian bouses are a special 
case, because they are mostly in 
oommeiicia] use. As a result cf 
boouui^ coamnieicial rents, prices 
fer ISth century houses in the 
central bosiness district have 
more *ha" doubled in (he past 
two years, owtuming a trend 
that saw horinesses moving out 
ctf older houses. 

Simon Gnsor. Director of Auc- 
tions at Sherry Fitzgerald, 
pypiiiinpd that until three or four 
yean ago, Geotgian boildlngB 
were diminishing in popularity 
aa ofBce buildings because of tbe 


difQcalt^ involved in »dapHwg a 
house built 2S0 ye^ ago to meet 
the needs of a modem business. 
At tile same time, residential 
property prices were rising 
• Steeply. 

It looked as though values at 
Georgian houses woe going to 
converge -with the residential 
pn^ierty marlcet for *ha first thn» 
in 30 years. 

' Since then , however, cmnmer- 
cial rents ba:re soared with 
the limited amount of space 
available in the oty centre^ com- 
panies have retomed to the ele- 
gant houses, ferlrirtg- thorn muv 
more beyond the budges most 
purely residential buyers. 

“T^e, for example, a GeorWan 
building in Ely Place,*- said 

Imagination is 
needed to 
satisfy the 
fire-officer, and 
keep the home’s 
character 

Rnsor, R&rring to a street just 
off St Stephen’s Green. “That 
would have sold for about 
l£aso,000 [£305.000] three years 
aga Now. with car parkiog, tiiat 
same houM would be worth any- 
thing between 1£300,000 to a mil- 
lion pounds.* 

David Williams, of Ganly Wal- 
ters & Co, an est^ agent which 
itself occupies a converted Gem-^ 
glan bnDdlng on Baggot St, con- 
cotred with this valuation. He 
su^ested as the minimum 
necessary for anyone locddng to 
buy a Georgian building. 

“Commerdial rents have hard- 
ened fimoely, that’s a fiirther dis- 
incentive to people buying for 
private residences.* he said. 
Ganly Walters has been inniiing 
for a pcxiod house for a Dublin 
businessman, but oo suitable 
property had come to market 

“State of urighudlty Is also an 


issue,* added WiBiams. “A lot of 
these bouses throng the years 
have been raped from the point 
at view of tbe fireidaees and so 
(XL For exanqde, the Ganly WaP 
ten’ office wouldn’t be as dedr- 
ahle aa one In slightiy worse dec- 
orative order tmt with a lot edits 
original features. That's para- 
mount if scxneoDS's going to bty 
one of these houses as a private 
residence. It doesn't matter so 

wmfVi fcf /«mmw»w4a1 056." 

Another probl^ faMng the 
would-be teadent of (me of Dub- 
lin's most beautiful squares is 
that if your dream house has 
been used as a commerdal prop- 
erty, turning it into a home 
mv(^es planning fer 

fhawg p of use. 

And it wQl necessitate eompli- 
aneg with sU scots of safety regu- 
lations, such as fire e6esq)es and 
one-hour fire-doors. These prob- 
lems are not insuperable, 
ahhou^ they can be costly to 
overoxne. 1 saw one house (m 
Mriri(xi Square where the refur- 
bishment Included special 
znahe^any panelled doors with 
tbe required fire rating. An snag- 
festive mind is needed to sadsh' 
the fire-officer, while msictalnii^ 
the ffhaTartBT of the house. 

For anyone with sufficient 
wiaang to buy s Georgian b(mm In 
Dublin, a small ojganisation 
called the Ouhlza Civic Trust is 
worth amtacting, it offers advice 
on conservation and mainte- 
nance to owners of period 
bouses, and it has a revolving 
fond with whidi to buy dOapl- 
dated h(»ses. repair, and zes^ 
them, usna^ for residential 
use. 

The (^vic Trust recently 
restored and sold two t8Q» cen- 
tury bouses in South FVederick 
Street, both of which were 
bou^t by pe(g)le plazming to 
rtipm as residential and 
business premises. 

Graham thp aitiEt lives 

ariri h«B hw fe (Um, Wfalle 

the other went to a sedidbr. who 
intends to nm his practice firm 
there. 
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EwtaTwwcac the watenira heJ Hie Idea of the planninfl and eonaavation sagas that awaked Ihafn 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 


A winner after a long battle 


new life to a 
vriiole terrace of 25 late 
Georgian houses in 
London has bean a 
long, wearying busfeeaa for 
de^opers-enm-restorers John 
Hmiter and Klas Nilsson of 
Northacre. 

Butihe result St Earls 
Tszaoe. W8, is snperb. In one 
swoop, London can now offer a 
parade of 23 iinp(fftant new 
houses behind ok! fecades, 
starting at cs.gsm to entice the 
rich from the UK az>d abroad. 
Hfe firat buyer is from China. 

BnUt in ISU. the tearace is on 
tiie south side ofKenstogton 
w^gh Street and when Hunt^ 
and NQs^ began work on the 
site m 1991. they had little idee 

of the plann i ng anH CCQServatum 

sagas that awaited tharn 

They knew there woe sittfeg 
tenants awi mdy after many 
negotiations, ditfereat in each 
case, have they mther moved 
into the two end-houses in the 
' terrace as tenants, moved to 
' Altered accommodation, or 
j accepted compensatioa fer being 
: ftisp laffd 

But Nertbaesu fonnd it hard to 
take cm board fully the detailed 
(Znzfelezities of mppting RrtgtiBh 
Hsitage's requirements for 
conservfeg the listed buildfegs. 
let alone envisaging the 
arguments and legal processes 
over the underground parking, 
which now replaces tbe (dd cool 
holes in front of tbe houses and 
exteods beneath the garden that 
separates the tgrace from 
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A show hcNua prasentad in liBianato bbek and white 


Kensmgton High Street 

The concerns and legal 
entitlements of neJ^ibours 
living in Edwardes Square - tbe 
rear of Earls Terrace overlooks 
the square's central ^iden - 
seem to have been allayed by 
allotting them spaces in tbe new 
car park at tbe disconnt price of 
£SOB0O (house owners in tbe 
tenace will pay SSO.OOO). 

But one final piaDoa^ issue 
remains. Tbe houses front on to 


the juad called Earls Terrace, 
which is a slip road off the High 
Street for the sole purpose of 
providing access to tbe houses. 

Northacre would like to turn 
this hack into a private road- 
Ciosing the iitm gates, that have 
been reinstated at either end of 
it. would impnwe tbe look and 
security of the terrace, and Its 
sense of history. Will tbe 
planners agree? 

Earls Terracs was erected as a 


consciously prestigious 
speculative development that 
would form the north side of 
Edwardes Square and firmt (m to 
Kensington Hi{di Street, while 
separated from it by a shrip of 
^^en. 

During the 19th century It 
attracted se\'crnl well-known 
residents but in 1910 its f(xtunes 
declined when it was divided 
into 125 one-bedroom flats, 
which remained until 1994 when 
Northacre arrived. tbea 
many flats had b(?en condemned 
as unfit. 

The 23 refurbished houses now 
for sale are ultra-modem and 
ultra-luxurious. They offer, in a 
conventional London Hoar plan, 
superb detailing - I particularly 
liked the 5>'camore Joinery - and 
all modem conveniences, 
including air conditioning, floor 
and ceiling heating, plenty of 
electronic controls, and a games 
room beneath the garden which 
can be changed into a swimming 
pool for a further E2SOBOO. 

One show house is presented 
in a KensingtOD-lraditional style, 
the Other in a poweiful 
Italianate black and wfete 
scheme with of 
contrasting marble. The bouses 
are built in a warm London 
stock brick and Eng^h Heritage 
has ensured that they have kept 
their chimney stacks, some of 
which are usable. 

■ The agents are Chesterfield 
(omsei 5234). WA suis (a;7;-5u 
7BS4> ami FFDSaviOs 10171-535 
3300). 
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HOUSES FOR SALE 

to 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 

BELGRAVIA, 

KENSINGTON 

ami OHIQLSEA 
£1 Hifflion - £10 niiUion. 
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01715847771 
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FOR SALE 
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STJOHNSWOOD TOWERORDGE SURREYOUAYS 
0171«320n 01714073669 01712377575 


BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, ECl 

High specification apartnienis situated in a Georgian 
buileSng cIOK to tbe Barbican and St Pauls Cathedral, 
offering fsr leadnng views and balconies. 

LeaselKdd: 127 yean 
Fram£170fi00^OS0J)00 

Ibwer Bridge Office 0171 407 3669 

HYDE PARK GARDENS, W2 

A ^dous south feeing two betboom apartment on the 
raised ground floor of a while snicco fiontcd lerracrd 
boUdisg, oSertng Drawing Room. 2 Bedroom^. 
Bathroom En-Suile, Shower Rootn. Kitchen, Communal 
Ganless, T^ortexge and Off Sheet Pa/king. 

Leuebotd: 84 yean from 1963 
From £385.000 Sutpen to Coonact 

AJMoo Street Office 9171 262 2226 

CAROLINE TERRACE, SWl 

A doable fronted studio s^le freeb(dd bouse situated in 
tbe heart of Belgravia offering Drawing Room. Galleried 
Dining Room, Kiicbes. 3 DouMe Bedrooms. 2 
Bathrooms, QoakiDom and Access lo Flat Roof. 

Fredtoid 

f 2 .275,000 Sotgect to Contract 

Boorne Street Office 9171 730 0303 
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3a PALACE GREEN, W8 

.ifrtgtlfiioasaadftmghlafltraiatertdbmUaig^enHgexttfiioaal 

tee mritf aMdamemOet. 

T*o adjacent qiailniens oi ihe fouith floor an oflered fer uk ehber aepaniely 
crupRber. 

+ Tba laiBcr flat raoMs lo 3.987 sq. ft., providing EmanK Hidl, Dnwing 
Room. Otoing Boom. Maaer D ed t oom Suin comprising Bedreoa. Dmmg 
Lobb), Baibiomn nod Shower Roocn. 4 Funher Bediooms Soim. 
Kitcben/Breafcfefi Room. lAiTity Room, CfeaLiaaini. Itonce, Separatt 
Maid’i Rh. Old 2 Unde ig tound Car PariiiBg Spaces. 

^ Hk sailer flat eHeadt lo 2 j 069 to 5 m pioviding Enirance HaO. Dnwito 
Room. Diniiig Room. 3 Bedioonu Suiics. Ritchni/BrcaLfasi Room. 
Ctaaktopm. 3 Tbmees, Scpanie Makl't Rot aod 2 Undecgiacmd Otr 
Packing Spsen. 

Leasehold: 92 yeois 
R ic e s on Application. 

Sloane Avenue Offiee 0171 584 1771 


Hol'and Villas Road - Kensinston 


Large V* detached comer house. Quiet prestigious 
diplomatic road - pnesectly 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
large entintaining area, private garden. 

Needs refurbishment Extensions for additional floor, site 
> for double garage, lifl. 

For sale £4,500,000 Freehol(L 

Tel: 0171 603 6480 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN 


One islcind, two sets 
of inhabitants 

Gerald Cadogan visits Majorca and discovers a thriving property 
market beyond the Kiss-Me-Quick hats of the tourist spots 

M ajorca's rug- 
ged beauty 
has beeo 
luring emi- 
nent for- 


M ajorca's rug- 
ged beauty 
has been 
luring emi- 
nent for- 
eigners for at least 150 years. 
Among them. Chopin and 
George Sand came to the 
island in the 1830s. and the 
poet Robert Graves and his 
group of Anglo-American 
lovers and literati settled at 
Deia in 1929. They left dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War. 
returning in 1946. 

Deia. trith its ochre- 
coloured stone bouses and 
steep cobbled streets, has 
changed Uttle since Graves 
lived there. He is buried in 
the graveyard at the top of 
the ridge next to the church. 
The inscription on his pink 
cement gravestone reads 
simply: Robert Graves poet. 
189&-1985. 

But. there is island life 
beyond such famous resi- 
dents. Majorca’s Ikrmers. for 
example, still -maintain the 
drystone terrace walls of 
their small upland fields. 
iiniikp elsewhere in the Med- 
iterranean. It is unending 
labour to repair the walls 
but is an emphatic state- 
ment that Majorcans are so 
proud of their land they win 
not waste it (as happens if 
terraces collapse). Many new 
island devel^ments include 
drystone walls. 

Majorca is also unusual in 
having a thick cover of trees, 
especially pines, olives and 
carobs. when most other 
Me^terrasean islands have 
been denuded. (The Romans, 
or Venetians, or Turks are 
variously blamed for cutting 
them down.1 

The wooded mountains in 
the north, with steep valleys. 
anri fflifBa tumbling into the 
sea, are majestic, and the 
cemtrai pUtin to the east 
Palma is rich farmland, 
sprinkled generously with 
windmills to raise the water 
to irr^te the fields. 

Palma, with more than 
300,000 inhabitaBts (about 
half the island's total popu- 



Las AbubiUas at Santa Pensa: one plot is left ki Itie premier section 



ST4eretat at SoBsn oM farmhouse priced at E2m 


lation), is a sophisticated 
ancient town reminiscent of 
Madrid in its mix of medi- 
eval. renaissance and I9th 
century bufidings. 

It a plethora of Gothic 
churches - notably the 
cathedra], erected in (Chris- 
tian celebration after King 
Jaime I drove out tbe Arabs 
commanded by the loaii of 
Majorca in 1229. 

An avenue built on landfill 
separates the walled old 
town from the sea. For sev- 
eral years foreigners and 
Majorcans have been moving 
back Into the old town 
which was said to have been 
’’very rough", in tbe late 
1970s and early 19805. 


Today, Majorcans find safe 
streets with the police on 
bicycles, plenty of tapas 
bars, shops with the latest 
see-through couture, and 
top-class art gafimies. And. 
if they are working in 
Palma, it is all an easy walk 
to tbe office. 

This Majorca, and the 
island of the farmers, fisher- 
men and resident fcnreigners 
(whether rich villa owners 
or poor writMTS and artists), 
is a world away from mass 
tourism - altbooi^ there is 
plenty of that as the vast 
size of P alma airport attests. 
But the IGss-Me^uick tour- 
ists stay in a few defined 
areas. You hardly know they 
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are there unto yon see them 
at tbe airporl 

Amid all tbe discreet to- 
Ing and £ro-ing. tbe pr(g)er& 
market is in rude health. 
With steriing strong against 
the peseta, "the British are 
back as buyers", several 
agents report. But, they add 
quickly, "the (3ermans still 
predominate among the for- 
eign buyers and residents". 
Unlike 1997. aU sales that the 
Balear agency has com- 
pleted this year have been 
British. 

This may mark a slow 
swing back towards the posi- 
tion before the UK property 
collapse of the early 1990s - 
when many British sold and 
left, and Germans bou^t 
heavily. 

At present reckons Jorge 
Pando. director of the Royal 
Bendinat Golf Club, there 
are up to SOJXIO German resi- 
dents, "who are generally 
well off and may commute 
back to Germany”, and 
12^X10-14.000 British, "mostly 
retbees who do not have so 
much money". Half the 
members of Pando’s dub are 
Spanish. 

Most foreign buyers 
choose new. or recent devel- 
opments which usually offer 



The Bemflnat goir dub near Pafanc M4orca has 14 comes, wM) six more on the way > but eodd take t4> to six more to sadsty damand 


management, lettii^ and 
resales. But some will like 
tbe ideaof liviziginastjdish 
conversion in the dd town 
of Palma, where ardiitects 
Leif anri ATinpJMar ip Ijindm 

are adapting 24 Carre de la 
Caltrava (one of the ei^t 
remaining private bouses on 
the old town seafront), and 
offer the top floor, with part 
of the roof and a shared 
wine cellar in the basement 
for Ptal^m (£500,000). The 
coupte live on the first floor. 
Vida Balear is the agent 
The next choice could be 
golfside developments, 
which guarwtee a green 
outlook even if one does not 
play. Majorca has 14 courses, 
with six more in the pipe- 
line. bat could take uj) to six 
more than that to satisfy 
demand, says Pando. 


A colourful scheme that 
has been selling wen is Ben- 
dinat near Palma, where 
apartments in the Ses Oli- 
veres section cost from 
•Pta29.9m to Pta642Sm. and 
offer use of a vast swimming 
pool. Shares In the golf 
dtib are pcieed at Pta2.Sm 
each. 

Ses Oliveres and the golf 
course are in the 850-acre 
Bendinat seaside estate 
which includes the 1980s 
Anchorage Village of apart- 
ments and town houses 
designed by Francis Spoerry, 
who also worked on Port 
(Mmaud near St Tropes. 

The estate office offers 
some resales, such as a 
smart three-bedroom unit, 
with an onusual roof ter- 
race. for PtaSSm. A two-b^- 
room anit, says Andrew 


Spence of Bendinat, costs 
around Pta40m. ■ 

An alternative goICside 
sdieme, with good landscap- 
ing, is Las Abnbillas at 
Santa Ponsa, where houses 
are available fhun Pta42m to 
Pta84m. One plot is left in 
the premier section -of the 
development at PtalTSm. 
Vida Balear is the agent 
Far more expensive is a 
luxurious house heiog built 
on-tfae ridi, settled Son 
estate (with its gtdf dub) for 
Pta525m - an insight into 
how the other half lives. 

Vida Balear also offers 
three exciting cliff-edge vil- 
las, with a lift from tbe 
garage into the house, at 
Clamp de Mar priced between 
Pta596m and Pta65lm. and a 
new house at Puato de And- 
tratx for Pta290m. Another 


new house, on the hill above 
the fishing i-illage. is priced 
in D-Marks - DM2.2m 
(£760J)00>. 

Or choose an old farm- 
house, such as S’Hcretat at 
SoUer, the village next to 
Deia. niih five acres, which 
Hamptons offers at £2m. Fur 
something cheaper take a 
charter Qight to Palma and 
check the villages around 
the central plain, whore 
houses should still be avail- 
able at good prices. But they 
win require work. 

■ Majorca code: 00 39-71:^ 
BeadduU. S7$0S4 (or Lonchit: ^ 
0181-743 5988i: Vida Balear. 
4S0422 (or Rn^ht Frank in 
London: 0171-629 8i7I). In 
Lmebtn: Hamptons. 017I-S23 

□ Gerald Cadogan flew to 
Palma with GB Airways. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


The Future is 
Right Here 

If you’re looking for a new London home that’s truly exceptional, you need look no 
further than the three superlative developments currently being created by Barratt. 
Each in its own stunning riverside setting, each within sight of the Millennium Dome. 


Virginia Quay 
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Barrier Point 


North ^bolwich Road, Silvenown, London, £16. 
1,2 & 3 bedroom, 2 bathroom apartments 




Pierhead Lock 










# Hzstoriu'di /(X'dDnn adituau to die 
VlTsmia Sealers to found thejmt oilon]) 
in .Aniencii m idl'd ^Naa to East InJia 
DLR Siadan (City annuid 20 minutes) 

# Restauruni 9 Paruiriznue i'ieus oj the 

Thixmcs9StaU‘of‘the-tm tedmdogy- 
wired fat BT daui ff audio 9 access 

Biiicfcuuil litfincl ff Unudiouse link 

9 Overiookin^ nature resenv 

Sales Office open every day lOani'dpm 
except Monday 2pni - 6pm 

Telephone: 0171 536 0671 
or 0181 522 5555 (24his) 
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'Ritiaistklandrnaikdevdolment9Priuaubalconia 
or terraces widi^iectacularjiuervieufs 9 Close to 
Canary Wharf 9 Qose to &achwall DLR 
(Ca^ around 20 minutes) 
9 999 year leases 9 50% abeadj reserved 
Sales Office open every day lOam-dpm 

l^ephone: 0171 538 9359(24hrs) 


at AircTAmintf ib 


.'JSuSEBULLDEh 


• Landmark devek^rment incbiding ei^ueen storey tower; in of the Thames 

Barrier 9 Fantastic river views of bassmg • Qose to uin Anport and 

' Rti^f a999yeir7ease$aSmnnffw/iimr^i2icmcecture 

9 One mae Prmce Regent DLR (Gty under 30 mmuies) 9 Restaurant 

Telephone Virginia Quay Sales Office 
0171 536 0671 or 0181 522 5555 (24bis) 


CALL NOW POR LATEST Ak’AILABILITY 



PELHAIVf 


CRESCENT SW7 


Beautiful and newly 


modernised family 


house. 


£1,950,000 


0171 352 1484 


Fax 0171 352 9465 


London 

Property Advertising 


For more information, 
please call: 

Carole Hills on 
tel: 0171 873 4474 
email:carole.hllls@ft.com 


BARRATT 

iSritaink ^httae GBwMer- 

liWp/ /M » i» h iu i . ir fa»U«Awi iv. ..If 


I 


FPDsavills 





KENWOOD, N6 

A maigmficent double fronted low built deUdied 
reeidenee of ^^nox. 371 sq m (4,000 sq ft) set 
badi from die road behaid a sweqiing driveway; 
Set in west fadr^ iuidscafied gardens the prtqie^ 
enjoys a high de g ree of privacy and sedurion. 

4 reception rooms. 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
fitness room, solarium, double garage. 
Freehold Price on appOcation 

HanqMtead: 0171 472 5000 
e-mail: fiownsendefpdsavillsxo.uk 









^ 1 : tv;. 
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wia ytiBcqi^ wanfc wl ytUdW e lol cwbcms. uU ■ ffhmaa l«3‘ « 75* 

■or pm ba^BS dhunw Wmi mnv u( Sk mmBi taUN ■Mi 

MM fte prapoqrw^ peMull, take n fmlly hsoM 

Pi^OMiApplaiiM. SekA^Ms. 
Tel^*tiafOI7lJJS4i(U Fat.0t-HiS2Ai7 
IS IlMh Sfrret, Lnki.M NWisni 



EXHD YOUR lease 

OR BUY YOUR FREEHOLD * 
0171584 3399 

^^^SpeciafiM ViOuattoa Sunuws 

PRTOMAwr 

w»w.cilya00O.coBa/propertv/vaJumi 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


CLERKENWELL 

ECl 

S Dew iparaiwau for sale 
2bedfoofiB 
£16SJ)00-£mjlSO 

3 beckDom pembouse 
£325,000 wiitatemee 

IW: 0171 S0 1012 

fte 0171 2 SO ins 
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2001: an 
odyssey 
in the 
best 
use of 
space 

Anne Spackman meets the 
art^tects and designers v\diose 
job it is to anticipate how we will 
want to live three years hence 

G roaps of men Lord - Rogers and Sir Nor- 
are sitting at man Foster would be desagn* 
tables discuss* li^ specnlative hoasing by 
ing bow they the end oS the 
thiok we will Architects are now amrmg 


AND FOR THE FUTURE 


G roaps of men 
are sitting at 
tables discuss- 
ing how they 
thiok we will 
want to live in the year 2001. 

Tlieirs is not an a*^*^^*"^* 
exercise. These are house- 
.builders making dedsiQDS on 
whether air-conditioning will 
be standard or wooden floors 
stiU in fashion. Their choices 
have to be built into the 
design and costing of pro- 
jects years bef^ they are 
ofiiered to the buying public. 

In the sharply rising mar- 
ket of 1996-97 they could 
afford the odd mistake. Now. 
with some developers assum- 
ing zero capital growth over 
the next three years, getting 
it wrong could be disastrous. 

One of the hipest sur- 
prises of the past few years 
has been the udUlngoess of 
Britons to buy a new home 
in London. Thousands of 
people who would once have 
pertebed at the tbou^ are 
sow happily ensconced in 
their innermty apartments, 
complete with beech floors 
and Shaker kltcbens. 

Who imagined in the early 
199QB that ardiitects of the 
calibre of Richard - now 




Lord - Rogers and Sir Nor- 
man Foster would be desdgn- 
ii^ speculative hoosmg by 
the end d the 

Architects are now among 
the men - and they are 
almost all men -- t^iriwg 
their rightftil place at the 
developer's table. 

Also present is a new 
hybrid, the development otm- 
sultant. Originally estete 
agents, these people are now 
involved with projects from 
the purchase of the ate 
thmwgti to the >i«>iatng over 
of keys. Many of the bulldeES 
they are advising will never 
have lived or worked in Lon- 
don. 

Togetber. this groi^ needs 
to ensure it gets three ele- 
ments ri^jt the inis: of pngr- 
eities. the internal design 
and the pridng. wtm they 
gnw into their ci^ta] bans. 
what do these experts see 
emerging on these three 
fronts in the new mlllen: 
nium? 

First. . they see today’s 
modern apartment owners 
starting to have children. 
YfbaB win th^ go? Accus- 
tomed to oonvenieot, stylish, 
new bousing, they need to be 
offered. the same, only in a 


format which pieeta their 
demands both as workers 
and as parents. 

Jonathan of Hamp- 
tons International is cur- 
rently involved with two of 
London's largest develop- 
ment projects; one is on the 
river at Wandsworth; the 
other at Paddington basin. 
He believes the developers 
sbould'be looking to flats to 
provide the fiamfly homes of 
the fiibiFe. 

"We have seen tomily 
houses in areas such as 
Wandsworth and Gapham 
shoot tm to value," he says. 
"Rlaltn has been seDiug new 
flve-bedttxrm houses in Clap- 
ham for £700.000 - prices 
unimagtoable three years 
aga Ihat dsnand will keep 
on ri&ng. 

"But there is no reason 
why you cannot create flats 


'flat 

wrrH 5uf £Re> vi£w> 

1Ti£ WVERlBtCflWCiU 
THe 5ALCDMy KAILIN^ 
V A!^ 
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aniLnialsonettes at garden 
level, with direct access to 
private or communal gar- 
dens," he says. "Families 
live in apartments in 
Europe; they would (to that 
here if they were properly 
designed with access to out- 
side space and good 
schools." 

Dondnic Grace, his coun- 
terpert at FPDSaviBs, also 
sees families as a growth 
market, but he predicts a dif- 
ferent outcome. He believes 
developers are Isdliag to 
cater for a more sophisti- 
cated audl^ce, which is not 
suddenly going to swap its 
toeakfast bar for a boxy din- 
ing room with casement win- 
dows. 

"I^t^le want to see some 

iTnagtrm Hnw and the USe of 

quality materials and style,* 
he says, "ff developers "mite 


up to the possibilities, ws 
will see the creation of 
super-suburbs. At the 
moment, the dreariness of 
out-of-town developments is 
putting more j^ressnre <m old 
houses.* 

There is a consensus 
emergiog about how intmior 
space is best adapted for 
modem livii^. Singes, cou- 
ples and famflien are all 
to need one area fbr cooking, 
eating «wri TV and annfhia- 

area for quiet activities. The 
whole space must be flesiMe 
tor 

'niere is a strong feeling 
that e v ery o ne needs a space 
for their cxunputer. Jcxiathan 
Seal beitoves a gmaii, pur- 
posedesigned study off the 
main reKption room should 
replace today's converted 
spare bedroom. 

OiM! exception to inneas- 






twgiy cpen-plan daeig n is in 
homes for older couples trad- 
ing down. Th^ have proved 
a particularly lucrative mar- 
ket for Ltmdim devMopess. 

Westeity Properties la 
involved in the redevelc^ 
ment of flie Dovercourt sita 
to St John’s Wood, which is 
likely to sell well to this 
market The company has 
Just spent two days with its 
development team potting 
tnegthur a prefect whtoh will 
not be flved in until 2000 l 

Ira Rapp, Westdtys Jbtot 
manag in g director, hdievEB 
his buyers win expect fewer, 
but larger roams, mchidtog 
a formal dining room. Ue 
also sees (dder buyers diiv- 
ing the demand for better 
services. "Discreet, scjphisti- 
cated security systans, some 
form of concierge or firont 
desk service and parktog 


will be crucial by the year 
2000 " he says. "You only 
have to look at the develop- 
ment of the motor car to see 
that features f«»fth as air-coik- 
ditioning are likely to be a 
standard part of the pack- 
age.” 

Dominic Grace believes 
convenience will be inoreaB- 
toidy crucial for all buyers - 
whether that means priva- 
tised rail op e r ato rs imming 
commuter specials or house- 
builders dpwigninfr better liv- 
ing spaces. "Buyers want 
low-stress living.* he says. 
*nBvea five years ago per^e 
were teiinnp aboot all the 
extra leisure timp we would 
have. Ifs turned out to be 
nonsense. 

"The criteria for prime 
p rop e r ty is gradually sbift- 
Ing, with security, parking 
and convenience becoming 


more important than qtedfiC 
location. The historical 
‘prlsKmess’ of an area is 
becoD^ less important to 
buyers than it is to estate 
agents.* 

When it comes to the style 
of intericffs in the fiiture, no 
one is predicting a return to 
chintz and floral bordets, 
but neither do thej’ ei^ect 
the current modernist ti^ 
to become any more radicaL 
Ira Rapp says be expects 
bathrooms to retreat from 
fill! ti^ towards something 
softer. He won't decide on 
bis kitchen dpeig n until the 
last possible moment 

Developers of small flats 
aimed at the pre-fhmily and 
pied 6 terre markets are 
being advised to ke^ kitch- 
ens gwiaii and fUU of equip 
ment The assumption is 
that peegde will increasingly 
make a slice of toast or a 
full-blown dinno' for ax, but 
nothing much in between. 
The breakfast bar is also a 
growing trend. 

On the all-important mat- 
tar of price, Rajgi is assum- 
ing values will not bave 
risai by the time his sdieme 
is completed in two years. 
"Any developer building to 
inflation today is a gam- 
bler," he says. 

Grace is a little more bull- 
ish. He believes prices will 
rise by a few percentage 
points over the next couple 
of years. 

Seal takes a different view. 
He feels the middle maiket - 
whidi in London is around 
the £300,000 figure - is over- 
supplied. Demand in future 
will diverge and be for 
cheaper and more expensive 
homes. Successful schemes 
wUl combine both, offering 
relatively cheap flats in their 
poorest locations and very 
expensive ones on. say. the 
riverbank. 

"1 would put in studio flats 
at £99,500, oue-bedioom flats 
at £125J)0D^130.00D and two 
bedders at £195,000.* he says. 
(This compares with a new- 
build aveara^ of £174,000 fbr 
a one-bedroom flat to 1997.) 
“Maiiy would aigue that 1 
am being too pessiinistic on 
prices. But the onus will be 
on us to sell the develcqh 
ment and we bave to be real- 
istic 

"But 1 would also have 
some very expensive units 
from £500.000 upwards. It 
may sound like the political 
utopia oS propesrty. but it can 
be achieved throu^ effec- 
tive awl good man- 

agement” 
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Financial Times Surveys 

Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 

Saturday September 19 

Tile Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on 
September 19. Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 140 countries, this 
colour supplement offers property advertisers a perfect plalform to promote a wide range of 
property opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment 
transactions from applicants around the world contact the property team on +44 171 873 4744 
Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


Ojitipn 1 

Colour Advertisement 
£68 per column cm 
5cm X 1 column = £340 


Tuna Ebtopc Bouses 10 Hffr 


Colour Photo 


>laLaataEC4- PrtnePtrite- 
• Om to St CMheM ■ 

Recently rcAnfaishednail 
fully eq^pped ttarougboin. . 
feumfisttoetiipWfeB 
ruiiher doiU* nd bradme. 
Tel: 01277 3)1333 (US/ANO 


Option _2 

Mono Advertisement 
£45 per column cm 
3cm X 1 column = £135 


Bast Suffolk 

SaunBd Vleiase li 

tfkr vOaw- 7 c0e> Botaw 
biy «edi A12. 3A naw. 4 beds. 
OoBM Smb. OPCH. CMa 
E ndfeKorfet 

ctofc rrT,nnn 
ndiASn 
(^72^103232 


Option._3 

Lineage Advertisement 
£20 per line (min 3 lines) 
5 words per line 


WUHICII HW wow AWSJWU 
Om « u idwl w ti l i v IntatMl at «w 
HtOGl dqmtopwunt ai CuCui, «* on 

non pn^nNng |mi ana kauy Inv 
badRBm tana « m a tJta W tauo. fm 
wp a c la D bora Mi ml tooan rafleta 
taaa biMar, ta apacBnton Mjdn 
atar^ i tah an tah ti litaflf a am. 
dtaninar. ortf woitev ontainei 
HfwWa tafisa vd louik IBaB 
«kMm and orarta t) tfw naator 
badreoai'w iMl « Mad tapafel Tta 
houM Ota hwata tan a deutto 
tata * — I » toga aotan. Piu)m*Ji 
pnea fS7B4RX>. For non Muutaan 
(iMM to! otf etang igan WH Bnrm 
gn 0196464170 


Tn reserve vour advertisement, please complete the form below 

or call: +44 171 873 4744 

Copy deadlines : Colour - Friday September 4, Mono - Thursday September 10 


A RnnkiiiP' Fnrtn 


Name— 




(costof acD 


Address 

Daytime Tel No ••a paBB«wwa«»w wwvwtowwwwwwuwowweeeea ewe eweeeeaesaeifl ■ 

of ad) at a cost of.fi- ... (cost o 

Vffrei7.5% ToUcostfi 

Payment hr- AM^^i^SA^f^MSTERCARD^/CHEQUe- (payable to: THe Fmancial Times) 

"Mats as appraiafelt 

Credit oanlBwoberanDDaDDDODDnaana EXP date J....... 

Sissnatnre 




■••••■ wsaMBaoawaiovseneoseewwwa 


••wwowaeees a a s a a ■ 


«. «« this fonn tegelher With your advertieement to; 

Financial Times, One SoutlmaricBri^^ 


GVEFSEAS PRCrEnTiES 


Eiwr talwMa paaea ol mind by 

pmwalnB yta UK art owito* 

ptMrt—anttctaatewtnVia- 

NMsncaipmllgiHfinHta- 

W Utam laeredaaetofadw 

taWanemmcaatrduqMtSd. 




ltac3&«W4a4(«> 




PftovBtce • Mto itta. Bs. sea vtae, 
ptaSdn. UvUnriQ rra. S bedaSbttW 
ataAie, 2 JutaORS. SastsUr prtoe 
easSiOcaToL 01461 8sss4s 
FliaiCH PROFERTY NEWS ttonthfy 
old, (W« s M prop«ni«s, legal 
eelutn ate. Aalr ter your FREE 
oogy ntalW 0191 947 1634 

ONnSBUM) • Qvakfcien. 4 bed, 3tai 
CMS doM « sea s re ease, OSCK 
'U440lKa7«SB&1tt44Q 16! 601546 


“live in 

tomorrow^ world 
today” 


at MiUenninm Harbour, 
London's most spectacular 
riYerside development 


Exceptional specification 
extensive gardens, 
Dockland’s largest leisure facility, 
garage parking, concierge. 


Luxury 2 beds firom 
£200,000 
Penthouses from 
£750,000 


CaU 0171 537 7502 


LJ'j-.l.TUl.r 


•sObmiMBBAtr 


tSW - ■ 


BERLIN - GRUNEWALD 

ExCLUSWT CONDOMUitUM RESIDENCES IS 
IDIXLIC VOODED SfTTT.SC, FlirCED FROM 
U5S 1425.000. For detaiud information 
AND FVLL COLOR BROCHURE, 

PLEASE CDST.ACn 


HUNICH; 

Tel: •.49 89 - 27 374 200 
Fve •.49 89-27 374 IX 
SeRUN: 

Tel; •.49X-B80 446 15 
Fm- *4930-880 446 66 

VAMCeUVER, CAMaDAs 

■w. -fl Bb4 6891T48 
Fw: 604 68917 44 


Portugal - Lisbon 

Uaga^kemfiBTiishedprapeTty on 251V sgjR.. ooeOfW oamfiikn. 
6/7 bub, 4 bab/dtwer, 

lar^nc^rioit,Jiaedldtdiai, paiury.kainA 7 ,mes. + epeiiJbr,ea1 
he^g,£tleglasaig.snaBp 0 Ol, large terrace + 8BQ. 

Uvbig atcuSbO tqjn. Umquepogithn. 
20(bnframAoverk)okiagbeact.magii^i^views. aatiointlge^ 
course, 

49 mm jhm UOan/dlrporr (MBfDFw^l 

Ptione: X-32-71-88.92.51 

Pcdc00-32^-736l56.26 


• • -Iv' "-t' ■ 



Green Street 
Mayfair W1 

AmagnificeDt south fremg Mayfeir town house 
: jiBSlored to an inqRoccably lu^ standard and pravidtog 
beautifiilly presented accommodation of some 72(X) 
sq. ft. The bouse oveiioc^ and has direct access to 
landscaped pnvalie gardens. 

Receptira Hall; Dnwmg RotMntDiniiig Room: 

Ubr^: Principal BedrocHD Suite with Ensuite 
Baduoom and ^essmg Room: 4 ftmber Bedroom 

Suites whh Eosuhe Bathrooms: Ibmoe Room: 

Khcbeo/lDfonsal Dining Romn; 3 Cloakrooms: 

Staff Bedioonr Staff Kitchen: Passenger Lifr 
Air Conditioning: Roof Terrace: Security System: 

Leasehold 98 years £4 J Million 

Td : 0171 493 0676 Fax : 0171 491 2920 
iiiayfair@egertioDproperty.co.uk. 


[B0II3[1[EOBRUCE 


CADOQAN SQUARE, SWt 

A m cfWRtuniqr >6 wquin tn BKEepiional gitund flow imimMiia In ena of 
Londanv moa popta taians. 

racapMI.M»rBi,tfnnii,4bBdA3bDM(i Worn, pal B<A>.flta,IIL 
CRMator, anayptaw, wa er«i gSia and anto GML 
laaw h Bld . StaApaiR EznoOMI 

SOIBSEr SQUARE, WI4 

A wmmU taSy teiM bult atato SB yia apa iMutfad In thb qtat and axefctae 
a^M jMi ef AdSnn Road. K S ana ol M lai^ hauaa In iha tawa aSR 
wc ato nt a w anaWnp w 

taHt nil, dn im, BfeiQl, oitaw bad «lin bon and Uaaaho nn. 4 RaSa, 3 hatha (2 aral. 
Mt stt flHtaff badW nM) dnn ta. idSiy fflt ctla paneaL sQi. ad anal 
parMnol«4Gan,gidi 

LAaaa73yra(Fiaahold«iaMlaJ SoIb Agent ei.TSin 
wnrMMAM HEWR lam MomM^ 

A MtatuiM nuh ttang dbla taiid pnpaily alhiaiad In Mi prhMBly awnad mana 
«tti pMHng tor 2-a en. 

diwnn,dnni,MtabielyAad6,eQani,sebadB,2batls(l a^,UioawnB,dcli.i1 
iRiBtapiiMiMpaiMig 

Praatald SotaAgta CTESHOO 


mLTDNMEWRSm 

A mta alBMlHB dght maa« hoirn bUE and daeotad Id the hlgheM slandBRi bi thb 
quiaimawa. 

eiv hal. dbm, tfiemr im, uiny im, neap im, dbi nn, kl, eenaamatBy bitdBM 
3 dbta beik «Hh a/i btaa. M baditaiL garage, T.V. anny ptaie 
LaaaaSiyaaa GBE5400 

Joki Soto Agenoy wlh Ddi«iM S QMdM 
1UNo:01712S51E8S 

Tel 0171 35.1 5767 Fax 0171 351 6448 



COffEADELSOL, 

SPAIN 

Far Sato by bibnta Ibnder 
EaepGm3kM,hienaBamaHkm 
A devtiepwm arsnan wn^ 
centorKied 3 baEroam vBm ad in 
private tandbe^ed gardent wEh 
larBcaninwIiicpooL 
OeaiatefbrfBaderautaiitien: 
JBly10ih199e 
GaMe price! £350^ 
tor bfOvdataiplM eMto 

FRy Itatoi, taRfUivil ntpaifiiil, 

Ws am » 512% hB nil C3 3MC 


STKATFORDSTUDIOS^ 

W8 

A sbEuing and ibmsbI 
c on tempfraiydyfeJS 
bedroom period studw house 
I intheh^ofKertringkm 
' Wftb off street pwkii^ 

Studio lEcepdon rooms, 

2 ^leries, 3 bedrooms, 
IdichefVbisaldast room, 
dining area, 

2 ei suite bathiooms^ 
en suite diower room. 
FreehoU £1,15(M)00 
teuingto in 0177 535 3300 
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THE ULTIMATE INDULGENCE 

Reward yourself vvitfi ax exucysitl NEW Octagox uowe 


I^ANCI^ WEEKEND JUNE l.'/JUNI- 1-* '* 
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Hampstead London N2 

A grand NEW London house in an unrivalled location with 
indoor pool, 7 bedrooms* 8 bathrooms* 4 large reception 
rooms. Set within 2/3 acres of mature grounds. Open 
weekends 1 1am • Spm tel: 0181 381 4404. ContM 
Glentree Estates 0181 458 7311. Price oo application 
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Virginia Park Virginia Watek Surrey 

THE GRANGE is a dellghtfui sdieme of NEW luxury 23 
bedroom Apartments and 3 bedroom PentfxMJses all with 
en^ulce tedllties and two garaging spaces. Prices from 
£250,000. Contact Barton wyatt 01344 844822 . 




pAiRMiLE Court, Gobhaas, Surrey 

Outstanding NEW propwtias in a secure parkland setting. 5 reception 
room^ billiard room, 5 bedrooms and 5 b a throoms. Superb ShovriKHise 
01832 867 423 at Ashoroft ParK off Fairmile Lane. Opm dally 10am 
to Spm. Contact Oiichods 01372 482000 or Brown Cooper Marptes 
(ResidentiaO 0171 4SS 7111, Priced at £1.35iiiil]iott freenold. 


■52253 
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Point West 
Kensington 




The 
answer 
to London living 


Bii 


The finest selection 
of 2 bedroom 
apartments in 
Central London 
from £299, OCX) 

Launch Weekend 
27th-28th June 
11.C)0am-6.C)0pm 

Telephone 

0171 373 3100 






Fbint West 

116 Croniwell Road 

London SW7 4DP 




l-tl 




U-l 




Located within the lea of Warwick 
Casde, England's most dramatic 
medieval castle, Aragon Court offers a 
cVqtc**- of two, three and four bedroom 
homes which reflect the qualities and 
craftsmanship flom times gone by. 
^ch property is entirely unique and 
features sudh details as hand carved 
beams of solid oak, pegged oak joints, 
Yorkstone floora, projecting balconies 
and so much more. 

Showhome viewing 
:‘by appointment only 

For details or other 
_ Crosby Homes devt'hpniriiii 

telephone 0121 >154 04 ‘0 





r of The Berkclejr CroHppIr 
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01926 430553 


' Vauehan 

01926 407767 
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NEW SHOW APARTMENT NOW OPEN 

HARRODS VILLAGE, BARNES. LONDON SW13. 


There are other riverside dewelopme ras in London, and 
then thefe'4 Harrods Village. 

Sec in beautlAiUy landsc^ed gardens by the River 
Thames at Bames, the grand old warehouses of the 
Harrods Depositeiy, together with new build apamnents 
and townhouses, are being brought to life by Beriieley 
Homes erhames Vblley) Ltd., award winning developer of 
Che nearby Bames Waterside 

• Secure environment with full electronic surveillance 
as well as manned 24 hour security 


• Superb specification including Poggenpohl kitchens 
and Villeroy and Boch bathrooms. 

• Leisure Centre with 25 metre swimming pool, spa hath, 
sauna, steam rooms, gymnasium and tarming room. 

• Management omce and Business Centre 

• Tbn minutes walk over Hammersmith Bridge to 
Hammersmith ’fiibe Station and only 5 stops to 
Knightsbridge 

Harrods Village, Trinity Churt^ Road. Bames. SW13. 


2 bedroom AFABTMEPtTS from £295,000 • 3 BEimooH TOWNHOUSES from £505 000 

marketing surra & Townhouse show home 

• OPEN DAILY 10AH^6PH TEL: 0181 741 7401 


^ ‘ ' A.,. . •Isebro 


harrods village harrods estates 

(. O N B O M •»» ■»* 
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'Who could look at Collette Dirmigan's 
exqmsitely beautifid silks, lace and fine 
embroidery and not long to buy?* 

" Page XV - ' ■ 


Thirst for scandal 

*It is a wonder that more damage is not 
wreaked by ^gnmlled ex-^mphyees, 
industry rivals or wine terrorists* 

" — Page XXVI — ■ 


All wired up 

‘Like a bulldozer on steroids, the 
products of the digital age seem to 
sweep all before them ' 

Page XI 




Age of the Cyberstar 


Is the Hollywood star about 
to be written out of the plot? 
Will the leading man be a 
binary blend of Dean and 
Brando? Nigel Andrews on 
the computer as film's God 




T he man wtth the 
Bogart face 
warmed by blue 
Robert Bedford 
eyes and just a 
rfFPled hint of Schwarsen- 
egger mnsele In the sboul* 
ders, looks across at the 
bitmde whose Beigman fea- 
tures are set off by the cas> 
ceding locks of Veronica 
Lake and a Dietrich high- 
U^t on the cheekbones. 
Bitddng his upper Up, the 
man tendeiiy snarls: “Of all 
the cyber-ealSs In all the 
towns in an the wrx'ld . . 

'Ihere is no point in hav- 
ing a mlUenniuzD If you 
dttit do sometbiog millen- 
uiaL So, wtih cinHiia fireahly 

Taimrhpd cm jts Mwmd CBD- 

tmy while the rest of us lim- 
ber up for AD 2000, what can 
the centenary marvel of 
movies do to celebrate this 

qmphal ntay wl frw manIcmilV 

The answer may be the 
most frightening thmg giTtwp 
Frankenstein or Dolly the 
dieQE Ihe dnoDa is about 
to oeate people Not cartoon 
eharactera; not a nUn a tr on ic 
androUd^ not even just the 
)ifainrp badKgraund Wk cod- 
jored by-computer to people 
sinktag ships (Tfeornc) or 
alieat-texnxised cities Qnd*- 
pemfence Dev). 

No, dnema’s new di^hd ' 
people wSD be upfrtmt, nel 
and personal just like ydur 
best friend or favourite film 
star. They will walk, talk, 
act, and look as if fiiey could 
sign autographs. They wiD 
sing, danoe and make love. 
And they may threaten the 
entire star system as we 
know it, prompting real act- 
ors to fenn queues at the 
dote rmcett. Welcome to the 
age of Arnold Cybemeggm: 
and Mel Gigobyteson. 

Or so say cinema's 
gung-ho Gonmuter iblk. Ihe 
first prefect promiaing to fea- 
ture across-the-board “syn- 
tfi^pians" is a new version 
of - what else? - Franken- 
stein, slated Ibr release In 
2000. All the charac- 

ters be d^itised, as wilZ 
Ihe creature. And two e yfaer^ 
dmiias are pandered 
by James TUantc Cameron: 
SSndemumsaSAstaar. 

The logic is irresistible. 
WMh ccanputers taking oror 
the rest of the wes'ld, why 
not Ihiseltown. too, plus its 
heroes and heroines. Two, 
flwi, 10 years hence, we may 
VK)k at a being <m 

screen and say: "Is it real or 
is It pixelatedr We may 
even, see old stars reasson* 
bled and reanimated eiec- 
tiOBicaiDy, so that Valmitino, 
Dietrich or Davis, scatter 
thefr stardust all over again 
in new vehicles. How will a 
God of the Ccmsole be able to 
letist creating a Garbo, with 
syirthedsed gWTik and sultry 
purr - *1 van* to be a (dQxie*T 
The 3prrd ct the conaputer 
graphics revolution has 
fliwMBd even those bringing 
it about Fca* years in the 
long mn-up to ci&ema's 
IQOth birthday people said: 
"NotiiiDg has changed in 
XDOvte language once D-W. 
Griffltii and The Birth of a 
NaffoB." Hollywood still 
used trtckmy that bad been 
around decades: xuo^- 
wesk; matte ahots, multiple 
exposure. And even when 
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in plxdwoKk in the i98Qs» It 


was in smaU and costly 
bursts that hardly threat- 
ened the dominance of tradi- 
tional methods. 

Says veteran effects gum 
Dennis Mnrai, who worked 
on Star Wan and Jttrassie 
Park, phis a movies in 
between: “Eiarly experiments 
in films like TYon and The 
last Starfighter were oat tBT- 
ribly successful and very 
expenmve. One of the first 
functioning pboto-real char- 
acters was one I did for 
Spielberg’s company, the 
stained-^ass ntap in Young 
SharJockBobnaneesy 
But that flTm didn't 
at the box ofllce, nor did a 
later, more innovative crea- 
ture feature DragonhutrL 
For this, John Swallaw, now 
Unlver&al IKctiires’ senior 
vlceirerident of produedan 
tedmOtogy. had an idea that 
could still prove prcgihetic if 
digitised characters of the 
future are inspired by and 
“scanned firam’’ real actors. 

The speed of 
the computer 
graphics 
revolution 
has amazed 
even those 
bringing it 
about 

Ha based the visual por- 
trayal of the monster on the 
actor who voiced him. “I 
made 30 of (dd Seen 
Connwy mories so that the 
computer artists could catch 
bis physical mannerisms, 
what he did when angry, 
when sad. and build them 
into tbe dragon. ** 

This brainwave, thooi^ 

came too late to snattii head- 
lines. By the time of Drapon- 
heart's rdease, Steven Spid- 
batg had completed Surassie 
Park and i»^es5 in the 
computerised represantatimi 
(S hvtae beings had readied 
hyperdxlve. Everyone's cof- 
fee cQp diook at their weak- 
station as the “T-A-u-m-p.' 
T-A-tt-mp" of tbe techno- 
revolution was beard - the 
sound of the Toshlbaeaunis 
Bex to gorge itself 

on our outdated past 
That past had establidied 
a simple movie rule; most 
screen mega-monsters 
looked artificiaL So we felt 
sai^e even when dutiftilly : 
screaming at Sing Song car 
the Beast fitnn 2(Uno Fatis- 
mma or Gotgo. Aud we could 
also feel etMcaQy safe. Hov- 
iedom wasn’t playing God, 
even when it created life, as 
i CT g as we could see tite tril- 
tale joins, seams and fekery. 

Playing God, thou^ is 
^n f-p * ^gtngly tile modem 
film-maker’s power and pre- 
rogative. Marty Cohen, who 
worked on Jurassic Pork 
before becoming visual 
effects supervisor at Spiel- 
hogh new DreamWoiks Stu- 
dio, remembers the momcsit 
when it happened: modem 
Hollywood's answer to the 
first day of Creation. 

“Stan Winston, tbe top 
movie model expert, was 
to bnQd us a 25ft dlao- 
saur for JUrasst that would 










go at aocoiiih. But the tech- 
nology cau^t xxg and the 
first couple of tests of digital 
cr eat u rea we aaw amazed us. 
It persuaded Steven to go 
that Toote." 

That route - walking, 
man-eating, photiKrealistic 
cOnosams - led to Jhreaaic 
Park becoming the highest- 
giossfzig film of all time 
Qstec overtaken by another 
pizel-toteDave emc Titanic). 
And that route became a 
hi^way for further mon- 
sters inclndiTig tbe new God- 
sxBa, BhUywood's 1996 sum- 
mer bloCkhuster wUcih has 
gobbled up over glOOm in 
three weeks on US rdease. 

In the machismo contest 
feat is today's movie trick- 
ery. Steve Pori, effects boss 
at Ceniiopolis, whicb made 
Go&jUa. inevttably s tre sses 
tbe greato^ digftal deurity of 
rhetr monster over fore- 
rmmecs. “It’s a millioa poly- 
gon creature. We have more 
detaO in the bead rione of 
our Godzilla than in tha 
vdxile body of ^Airassic’s T. 
Ret" 

Software is constantly 
being invented to make life 
easier. When Godzilla's foot 
st^ shake debris trom 
bufl^ngs. it’s courtesy of an 
'Smit Debris' progiamizie. 
Shaibriy, Coiben remembers 
a then-new, but now-stan- 
dard “wire removal" pro- 
gramme tiiat allowed him 
and Spi^herg to waft Robin 
WQIiaais’ Pets: Pan around 
tbe Book sets vdfhout him 
looking like a human 
mobile. And Rob Legato, 
TUank’i supevisor, 
farqiied put the Shu's footage 
to an ^cts fedlity whose 
proprietary software adds 
“breath" to characters in 
cold chmatee. 

TUanic, of oouiue, was not 


Just a box-office ptaenoma- 
noQ and benchxoazk achieve- 
ment in digital effects, tt was 
the first serious warm-up for 
tbe Age of Synthespians. 
Tbe ship’s decks teem with 
computer-created crew and 
passengers, often with no 
dear dividtng Une b etw e ai 
real actors and ftkecl. 

“Tbe biggest ^gttally com- 
posited shot in the film was 
the one where Jack .cries 
Thi kisg of fee wmid'," says 
Legeta “As the eamwa pubs 
up from fee bow and keeps 
gedng and back, there 
are over 200 separate com- 
puter-generated elements. 

If you're a 
smart actor, 
you'll go and 
scan yourself 
on a 

computer, 

copyrighting 

yourself 

All the people you see, 
euept fee two at tbe bow, 
were computef^generatsd." 

lagaio sees the e margeace 
of fee tocesrami febricated 
human befog as inevitable. 
"James Cameron is plannfog 
Aoofor. in which tbe main 
vifiain will be digitally oe- 
ated" But melodramatically 
heightened eharacten are 
one thing. Legato is more 
doubtftil feat you eao create 
100 per cent lifelike “nor- 
mal" ciiaracters. 

“To expect an animator to 
create the infinite nuances 
of a particular person, wife 
all fee surprise choices a . 


good actor makes on tiie fly, 
or tile respo ns es ereeted 
chemistry with another 
actor - look at what tbe 
casting of Leo [DiCaprio] 
with Sate [Winslet] did for 
TVfonfe - is bey^ anytiting 
we can think of at preset 
We have no idea of the 
EDSgie mix that makes a 
memorable performance. 
Yon’d have to be a dropdesd 
brilliant animator to 
one oouzposite diarecter, let 
alone a whole cast.” 

Fes’ the first time in yeaix 
of HoUywood field trips, 
though. 1 felt tbe wall of 
scepticism beginning to 
crumble. For many, the 
response to “Can efoema cre- 
ate the ultimate form of life 
~ human hfe?" was not Tt 
cant be dune”, but “Iblnfc 
what tt wonld take". 

Surdy, too, this whole 
Iat8-199QB ^demic of moop 
star and awiTwi xnovies is 
just a Zlmbeing up for the 
approach to that last fron- 
ds CohSD of DreamWorks, 
thon^ showing no great 
personal zeal for oovi^ 
beyond the uianageable mir- 
Bcies of animating photo-real 
mice (tfousehimt). snb- 
Kribes to an old Hdlywood 
proverb. If Michael Crichton 
thought of it, it will be dona 

"Yon remember CriditOD’s 
film LOOSER. You scan 
S(KQeoiie’8 looks into a com- 
puter end then you 'possess* 
biTH, you «»« use as an 
aetCET, model, perfismer.” 

Steve Pori cf Centrcrpolis, 
wbo is more imbeat about 
tbe rise of tbe syntbespian, 
also involma Crichton. "Id 
Bismg Sun, he said we're the 
last geceution that under- 
stands tbe phrase ‘Seefog is 
beUeviag’, because it's our 
generatian tlmt has created 
the tools . to trick -our last . 


■gns*- The days vriien you 
could bring in evidence in 
court, and If you 'saw it’ it 
was true, are over." 

If slmnlated buman beings 
ore about to descend from 
the skies, then the man 
biqNsr vising the first airdrop 
win be none other than oar 
friend John Dragonhsart 
SwaDow. He is in charge of 
Universal’s all-synthespian 
Pnmkatsum. Thon^ impa- 
tient wife the term “photo- 
reel". vriiidi became a buzs- 
wnrd after Jurassic Park - 
"Uy answer to that is, give 
me a photo of a dinosaur and 
m put it next to tbe movie" 
- Swallow is intrigoed by 
the challenge of reidicating a I 
human being with full physi- 
cal conplexity. j 

'The envri<^ of si™, and I 
how it moves and stretdiee I 
over a clnster of muscles I 
attached by tendons to a 
bone. Grttiiv all that into a 
computer to boild, that's 
some difficult, nasty stuff." 
So can they do it? Swallow 
says wait and see. And an 
equally urgent question: 
How Will actors react in 
Ht^Iywood? 

Swallow won't say if Fron- 
kenstan will base its cbaiao- 
ten on established perfbnn- 
ers. But he beliares that Is 
an inevitable trend. "Actors 
may end up liking fee idea 
of synthespians. It could 
open up a whole new wmld 
foe them. People talk about 
going back and rebuilding 
Humphrey Bogart At some 
time, If you're a smart actor, 
you’ll go in and scan your- 
self on a computer, eopy- 
li^iiing your presence, man- 
nerisms. petsonality- Think 
vfeat that do iter your 
estate." 

And think of the lucky 
star sipping mfot ju^w by a 


. . . .■ 


pool while a film “starring" 
him is made without hfan 
We have seen the future and 
it sonbatbes. Or perhaps we 
have looked Into tiie turn of 
a mlDennlum and found a* 
new Creatitm. This one has 
seven days’ rest for the 


lucky, an arduous sdiedule 
bead-scratching for moral- 
ists. concerned about artists 
masquerading as the 
Almighty; and hard labour 
for every computer nerd and 
cyberboffln within hir ii^ 
distance of Hollywood. 
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Joe Rogaly 

Colourful fads 

‘As agriconsumers we have every 
right to keep our eyes open, 
our voices loucT 

Page Ilf 


NEXT WEEK 

Sweet and juicy 

Ehil^pa Davergtort on the 
best of Britidi fruit 
for the summer 

In FT Weekend 
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PERSPECTIVES 


W hen Steve 
Davies gave 
up his Job 
as chief 
palaeontol- 
ogist with BP eight years 

ago, be was earning a 

year. He also attractive 
share options, membership 
of a pension scheme and a 
company ear. He was 3S and 
enjoyed the job. 

Today, be owns and runs a 
fossil museum in Lyme 
Reeds which makes a profit 
of only i^.000 a year. 
Instead of a conqiany car, he 
runs an n-yea^bld Fiat Uno 
which is on its last and. 
rather than continue to pay 
into his private pension 
sdeme. he plou^is his prof- 
its back into the business. 
Yet he believes that he is the 
luckiest man alive. 

Fossils have played a dom- 
inant part in Davies’ life 
ever since he dropped Latin 
for geoli^ at school in Bris- 
toL 

’"The teacher took us to 
Lyme Re^ on a field trip. 1 
found a fossil - which 
wasn't difficult in a place 
like Lyme - but f was 
hooked from then on." He 
was so absmbed in the sub- 
ject that he read geology for 
a first degree and followed 
that with a master's in 
palaeontology. 

It was a natural progres- 
sion to go from university to 
BP, where he was eventually 
put in charge of the com- 
pany’s T5 palaeontoic^ts 
throu^out the world. 

"It was a great company to 
work fbr and 1 enio^ my 
job," he sa}*s. "But it was a 
time of corporate down- 
sizing. B\’erybody was at h. I 
was asked to make three 
people redundant. I felt 
angry that some good people 
had to go without good rea- 
son." 

He resigned and turned to 
part-time lecturing in man- 
agement on Exeter Universi- 
ty's MBA course. He also did 
some sports consultancy 
work. 

Davies came across the 
fossil museum, known as 
Dmosaurland. by chance. "I 
Just happened to look at the 
business opportunities page 
in The Daily Telegraph. I 
had never done it before, nor 
since. We were living at 
Aoniaster, fi\‘e miles away, 
and the ach'ert didn’t say 
that the museum was at 
Lyme. 

"It didn't say that it was 



Steve OariBK Vm trying to make R more serious without arqf g k nn te l B , but nort so serious ttiat H is not fin’ 


Minding Your Own Business 


A brief history of time in motion 

A fossil museum has made its owner poorer and happier. Tom Linton reports 


called Dinosanrland, a name 
rm in two minds about, but 
it was signposted as that all 
over the town and so I 
decided to stick with it. 

"Even so, it was a dream 
come true. AU the time 1 had 
been building up a fossil col- 
lection which was stored in 
the house and garage." 

When he took the bosmess 
over three years ago, it was 
nm down and had little to 
ofier customers apart fixmi 
the fact that the mnseum 
and its firont shop occupied 
the only Grade 1 listed build- 


ing in Lyme Regis, once the 
imposing home of the United 
Reform Church. 

"I saw firam the books that 
the profits were going down 
and the costs going up," he 
says. Turnover was £61,000 
and falling. Profits were 
£14,000. Today, turnover is 
£984X10 and rising." 

Raising the £105,000 pur- 
chase price was "a tricky 
issue. 1 didn't have a 
lUU-time Job and hadn't 
worked conventionally for 
five years. None of the build- 
ing societies would consider 


me for a mortgage and most 
of the banks were nervous. 

Then 1 got in touch with 
Craig Cox. of Lloyds Bank, 
In Axfflinster. On the 
strength of my business plan 
and a 15-minute conversa- 
tion. he agreed to help. He 
gave me a mortgage on the 
house, which we already 
owned outright, aud on the 
museum building to provide 
me with working coital for 
stock. 

"1 was astonished be 
would support me. But he 
has contlnoed to do so and 


offers good advice and infor- 
mation. He seems to under- 
stand the business," says 
Davies, who was a customer 
of National Westminster 
Bank at the time. Tt is very 
seasonal and the bank sup- 
ports an overdraft of £17,000 
to even out the peaks and 
tmii glM. " 

During his period running 
Dinosaurland, he has spent 
most winters upgrading the 
museum to give tt a more 
scientific ethos. 

"I'm trying to make it 
more serious without any 


piTnmIrlos hot DOt SO SerfoUS 
that it is not Am. The pur- 
pose is not to make money 
in the get^lch-quick sense, 
thousdi we stin have to mn 
it on business fines and have 
to cover costs, but to build it 
up into something worth- 
while.” 

As a result he and his 
fiandly take very llttie out of 
the business. 

There are three main 
aspects to the enterprise; 
mnseum, firont shop, and 
fossil-hunting walks. The 
mnseum now has more than 


250,000 fossils, many of 
them micro-fossils, and 
contains huge, realistic mod- 
els of dinosaurs, some of 
them made for hi» by a 
trloid. 

Admission . charges are 
£3 j 20 for adults and EIJN) for 
children. Last year, there 
wore about 21^000 vlsttotB. 

Davies chai^ £4.50 a per- 
son for two-hour fossfi-bunt- 
ing walks. The size of a 
party is limited to 40. Bat la 
file winter, he is pr^iared to 
take just one person for £4.50 
If th^ is no one else. He 


also takes school grou^. 
g^ ^wriwiaa of SO Of 80, Rff 

gLSO a dnld. . 

In the summer, he has a 
helper. Pete, to take the 
walks. He pays him £20, 
hie file amount the previous 
owner paid. "Pete is a ^ 
aoter uto entertains parties. 
He puts on a show and is 
very popular. They love hm 
2 tend to give them more sct- 
ence," Davies explains. 

When he took over the 
business, the shop had a 
stod valued at £12J)00. Now 
it i^a» a much wider base, 
more t^ ^ difEerent 
types of fos^ mi oB». The 
giwmiffity lines have gone, 
f farnig it he stlQ keeps a few 
plastic dinosaurs for small 
(difldren. In spite of the seri- 
ous ju tept , he wants to avoid 
stuffiness. 

One 9lmidid fossil, a com- 
plete icfaibyosaur about 4ft 
kmg, is on sale for £5,100. 
ffis present stock, valued at 
£30,000, includes about 100 
types of minerals. Those 
not stocked before. 

. His Jenny, who is 36, 
the shop. "She has 
1^97 good ideas about vriiat 
to stock," says Davies. "She 
used to the tourist 

information centre in 
Axminster and is marvellons 
with peppte 

"Between the two of us - 
with Jenny’s pra^atic 
approach my scientific 
one - we tend to get most 
ttifaig w li^t, Tbe children - 
aged 12, 10 and 8 - also help 
by test-driviDg new products 
and exhibits. If they like 
enwiaHtirig and it is Scientifi- 
cally OK. then it goes in." 

Ev^ though Davies woiks 
long hours, and opens every 
day except Christmas day 
and day, he regards 

fids business as enjoy- 
ment He and Jenny have 
not had a holiday since they 
bou^t it. 

*31^ greatest ftilfUment is 
taking schoolcbildEen to the 
beach,” he says. "A pai^ of 
50 seven-yearolds is always 
noisy and throwing seaweed 
around. Suddenly, a deathly 
hush comes over them as 
they find the first fossil and 
then fii^ all start finding 
them. 

The^ get so excited. Smne 
of thm are as enthusiastic 
as 1 was at 14 and they 
develop a lifs-long inleresL 

That's the joy of it" 

■ Dinosaurland, Coombe 
Street, l^me Regis, Dorset 
DT7SPY;tel01297-44354J. 


The Nature of Things 

Blockbuster from outer space 

Asteroids have killed life before. Andrew Denington looks at the threat of another 


I D the Stev’en Spielberg 
film Deep Impact, 
released In the US last 
month, minions of 
people are killed when a 
chunk <)t' comet 2km across 
kinds in the Atkmtic Ocean, 
cuusinu a tidal wave that 
inundate.s the eastern sea- 
board of the US. larger . 
piece of the same comet is 
.ibuu: to hit C.mada with an 
impact that would send 
i>niii:sh dust into the atmos- 
phere Cu blot uut the sun for 
years, billing most of the life 
on Earth. 

I'nlikc tnost disaster mor- 
ies. in which scientific piaus- 
ihi’ity b: on lurly casualty in 
the quest for drama and 
impressive special effects, 
this Elm should be token 
scnotis’.y. It has impressive 
scientific credentials. The 
conf-ultaiits included some of 
file world'.^i greattst experts 
on the impact of comets. 


The plot is based on the 
novel Hammer of God by 
Arthur C. Clarke. Scientific 
reviews of the fih" conclude 
that the scenario is plausible 
and is dealt with in a realis- 
tic way. The magazine New 
Scientist say's: "The comet is 
the sort of size that will hit 
the Earth every lOOJXM years 
or so”: it could happen. 

Not only could it happen*, 
it has. several times. On a 
small scale it is common- 
place. Small asteroids hit 
Earth every day and bum up 
in the atmosphere. Asteroids 
big enough and solid enough 
to survivo until they hit the 
ground are more rare. In 
November 1996, an asteroid 
caused a crater about 50 
metres across in Honduras. 

Ninety years ago this 
month, about 1,S00 sq km of 
forest were destroyed when 
an asteroid perhaps 60 
metres in diameter burned 


up as it entered the Earth’s 
atmossphere above Tun- 
guska in Siberia, releasing 
between 13 and 20 megatons 
of energy. 

Obviously, and thankfully, 
an asteroid big enough to 
extinguish most of life Earth 
does not strike often. 


T he critical diameter 
to cause a global 
catastrophe is about 
tkm. The impact of 
an asteroid this size would 
raise enough dust into the 
atmosphere to blot out the 
sun for a few years and 
induce a global winter last- 
ing several years, which 
could then be followed by a 
greenhouse effect intense 
enough to raise the tempera- 
ture by as much as lO-'C. 

Many species would not 
survive such extreme shifts 
in climate. The extinction of 
the dioQsaura 65m ycois ago. 


CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 

1 Increase revs and tie up 
(4.41 

5 Ghi'c the Job to a fool and 
start firing (6) 

9 Cat bolds on to sheep with 
characteristic design i6) 

10 City gent - yours, as Virgil 
said (6) 

11 Robespierre's shade, some- 
what older, about to say 
yes (3.5) 

12 A lot of snow with no rud- 
der (6i 

14 What docs l.lOl squared 
moke? Wrong, and they'll 
be after you (34i) 

18 Novel scene from Pilgrim's 
Pn^res (6,4) 

22 This time ^-ou'II need the 
other pole for the drains 
(3,3) 

23 A coodition in a setter - 
the way most be obvious 
(S) 

24 Row with topcloss expert 
on a river (61 

25 Top post with dish broken 
in pile (8) 

26 Dnmk like a beast and 
more than a circuit behind 
(5) 

27 Ibe frightened at first hod 
priority IS) 

Solution 9.706 


□ 0nno00ni 
□ansnaa HnaDnnn 

Hang nninnr^m fnram ra 

□ □ no □ 
aanana Qtuosaiia 
nniaoDOca 

□□□□nun aHEosB 

□ a n B □ 0 13 
□snsnaBoan bbeib 
aaoEanono 

aQQQUQQ □□QDQaa 
aanoQQDQ 
□aHaQnna nannan 


and of some 65 per cent of 
the species then existing on 
Earth, coincided with the 
impact in the Yucatan penin- 
sula in Mexico of an asteroid 
believed to be more than 
10km in diameter. 

There are many more big 
asteroids (n our neighbour- 
hood. Although most of 
them in the solar system 
have orbits that he safely 
out of our way between 
those of Mars and Jupiter, 
the best estimates - based 
on the cratering of the moon 
- suggest there are about 

2,000 jostling around in 
oibits that could allow them 
to collide with E.'irth. 

We need to know whether 
any of these big asteroids is 
headed for us and what 
would be the best w.vy of 
averting a collision. Several 
telescopes arc searching for 
potentially hazardous aster- 
oids - which can be 


DOWN 

1 As having deserved hon- 
our, Cm upset, being a sen- 
sitive plant (6) 

2 Town of Lakeland maybe 
missing half lake <6i 

3 Calculate one's shape? I6i 

4 Landing place for boat 
where worii and play ore 
blended? <101 

6 Corporal punishment to 
discourage the careless is) 

7 A plot to raise interest? (6) 

8 Not the spring season - not 
much of a fall cither! (4.4) 

13 End of prayer about some 
oysters, with time for 
showing love and bate? (io> 

15 Leave NUT in trouble that 
Will tianieD sooner or later 
< 8 ) 

16 Make Investigations .ihout 
western doctor’s flowm' (8) 

17 Stand still - the beast's got 
a net movim (8) 

19 German children aren't so 
cruel (6) 

20 Handicap for prince i» 
deadly (6j 

21 Setback broke the man. 
be^ focdl^ (6) 

Solntion 9,695 
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dlstingoished from faint 
stars because they move 
against the batikgiound of 
other scars - in order to 
chart their orbits in detail, 
and a spacecraft is due to 
rendezvous with one early 
next year for a closer look. 

So far, only about 100 
PHAs have been catalc^ued. 
In March, th«e was a public- 
ity scare when it was 
revealed that 1997 XPll, an 
asteroid discovered last year 
by the University of Arizona 
space watch programme, 
will come particularly close 
to Earth on October 26 2028. 
A cullision seemed unlikely, 
but the orbit could not be 
calcukited precisely enough 
to exclude the possibility 
completely, because the 
asteroid had only been 
tracked for a few weeks. 

Fortunately tbe orbit 
could be followed into the 
past, iis well as into tbe 



future, and within a few 
daim images of the asteroid 
were found on films taken in 
1990. These allowed the orbit 
to be calculated very pre- 
cisely, confirming that XFll 
will not come closer than 

600,000 miles to Barth. Sate, 
but a near mi«i in astronom- 
ical terms. 

Some scientists are wor- 
ried at the slow progress of 
the space watch pragramme. 
Tbe National Space SocieQr 


BRIDGE 


North-South scored quite a 
triumph on this deal. Not 
only did they bid an excel- 
lent small slam, but declarer 
exhibited fine technique to 
bring it home despite a 50 
trump break. 

N 

A AQ 
f KQ96 
♦ 74 

a AK942 

W E 

AT632 *109854 

¥ - ¥ 87542 

fKJU)82 tq 

2QJ1Q7 Ass 

S 

A K J 
¥ AJt03 
f A9633 
6 63 

North East Sooth l^est 


- 

- 

INT 

NB 

2C 

NB 

2H 

NB 

4C 

6H 

NB 

ID 

NB 




Although South's 1NT open- 
ing seems peculiar, it has 
merit for. if you opea ID and 
partner docs not bid hearte, 
you will have to robid 2D to 
avoid reversing. INT ends 
up being a better descrip- 
^ tiun. North discovered 
South's 4-card ^art suit 
iLsing Stayman and then 
made a 4C cu^bid, agr eeing 
hearts a.nd showing A2. 
When South co-operated 


showing his A^, North pow- 
ered on to 6H. 

West led Q$, and declarer 
counted merely nine top 
tricks. Ruffing diamonds 
looked hard and daagmxnis 
work, so dedarer found the 
superior line of ruffing clubs 
in his own hand. He added a 
further refinemeot - he 

cashed Af at trick 2. This 
could not cost but. as it was, 
saved the contract berause, 
while dubs were being 
niCfod. East could discard 
his Qf and, later, ruff declan 
er’s A4. leaving him a trick 
short Cashing outside win- 
ners - those not needed as 
entries - is standard go^ 
practice durii% a cross-ruff 
of any kind. 

At trick three, declarer 
cashed XK,and ted a third 
club. dedded, eventu- 
ally, to preserve trump 
len^h aud pitch a spade. 
Declarer ruffed with 3¥i 
played to dummy with J4 to 
QA, and then ro^ another 
club in hand. Playing K¥ 
and overteking wifii A4. he 
rmiM bis last club and 
tramp with J¥- ^dh three 
ruffe acdiieved. he laid down 
A¥, noDChnlantly observliuf 
the abysmal traiQp break. It 
was OS no cQBicera to hhn - 
his three trumps in dnmmy 
woe all hg) cards. 

Paul Menddson 


estimates that, at tbe pres- 
mt rate of progress, it will 
take 200 years to complete a 
systematic survey of USAs, 
which are not the only possi- 
ble threat About 5 per cent 
of the objects that strike the 
Earth are comets, many of 
which hav’e orbits that keop 
them out (tf viewing distance 
until they are within a cou- 
ple of years of their closest 
approach. 

Ibe scientists argue that 


more money should be spent 
now to complete the asteroid 
survey within a few years. 
Curiously, the cost of doing 
this would be about gsom, 
about half the price of a 
decent disaster movie 
*7%e best starting point to 
look for more infmmatim on 
this topic is http: // 
iii^aeLare.nasa.gool 

■ The auRtor is professor qf 
ps^/dtology at the Dn^et^ty 
Nottingham. 


CHESS 


With penalties for time 
wasting or ladi of effort now 
the norm in many sports, 
chess was sure to follow 
suiL Luis Reotero, the fiery 
Linares sponsor, already 
ynaifpg most of hte invitees 
sign contracts requiring a 
combative approach and no 
early draws; last month tbe 
(Sty of Madrid tournameat 
joined in after the grandmas- 
ters halved evoy game in 
the fourth and fifth rounds. 
Five GMs were named as 
special culprits, and the 
whole group threatened with 
a 10 per cent deduction firom 
tbe prize fh&d if they feuled 
to mend their ways. 

Despite these exhortations, 
a hi^ 6B per ceirt of the 
Madrid games wm drawn. 
No problem, thmigh, for 
India’s Vlshy Anand. who 
won his fifth n^jor tourna- 
ment in a row anH is wiping 
closm* to Gany Kasparov at 
I tbe ttq) of the world rank- 
tags. Britain's Michael 
Adams lost to Anand a mi 
dropped a few rating p oi nts, 
but remains In the world top 
i 10 and scored the f li st e st win 
at Madrid (M Adams v J 
Znaiga, Peru). 

1 e4 c6 2 d4 dS 3 i-Tat ,.vh.x 
I 4 04 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 Smpler is 
e6. As played. Black cannot 
Casfly regain his pawn-S <%b3 
Bg7 7 cxdS (Hi 8 Nge2 Na6 7 
93 bS 30 Nxb5 Nad5 IZ Bg2 


Be6 12 Qdl 085+ 13 Nbe3 

I4xe8 14 bsc3 Bans 15 0.0 
Bc4 16 Bd2t An g lin g tO 
return the P but loosen 
Black’s pieces. eS 17 Rei 
Bxe2l8 Qse2 exd4 19 czd4 
Qa4 20 Bacll Bsd4 2i Bfl 

NcS If NbB 22 Rc4 Qxa2 23 
Bb4 gains material.22 Re4 
RfeS Hoping for 28 Rxa4 
Rxe2 24 Rzdd Rxd2! but 
Adams keeps calm and wins 
a piece.28 QxeS-t- XtaroS 24 
RxM Resigns. 

No 1235 (T' 

An opening trap (reached by 
1 04 e5 2 NcS Nc6 3 NfS f5 4 
d4 e4 5 BgS Nf6 6 d5) which 
has cBi^t at least four mas- 
ters. Black (to move) can 

X XI 

nil 11 

4 im 

. ■;.:l- 

a ■ - - ' 


win a pawn, and if White 
tries, like all the mastets, to 
avoid tbe pawn loss, ^ 
Black wins a piece. Can yon ^ fr 
woik out ufoat hvpened? ^ 
Sobttton, Back Page 

Leonard Barden . 
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Joe Rogaly 


W e (bod faddists are 
not all the saw<> 
shade of green. The 
best of us, a upM 
eou-depii/, the palest of l et tuce 
are sensible folk who do not 
trust agribusiness under any 
label, not even the saintly 
Monsanto. As agriconsumers we 
have every right to keep our 
eyes open, our voices loud. 

The fundamentalists, the col- 
our of daris bay-leaves, are nay-' 
sayors. much troubled in spirit. 
Th^ believe that.every scientific 
and technological advance is a 
sin against nature. We can leave 
them to iL Nor need we tnnrh 
the palette tor the animal libera- 
tionists. They are off the chart. 

Not everyone accepts this clas- 
sification. Some would depict 
those of us who harbour doubts 
about the beneficence of every 
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Eating should not be a reckless gamble 

We should have the democratic ri^t to eat T-bone steaks and ingest additives - or not 


aspect of industrialised feiiniiig 
as villains, Innatics, afiti- 
capitaZistSL 

We lie. cheat, exais^rate, 
deceive, purvey our ideolc^ 
with the ruthless 
deployed by the communists 
when they were opgratlve. . 

This is the hmden cf a recent 
booklet* by Mvk Neal and; 
Christie Davies, a couple d Brit- 
ish snrinlngiefc gf Boariing ' uoi-. 
versity. *^Tbe healtbists and 
greenists, whom we have critio-. 
ised in detaD to their fatuous 
and reckless attacks on blame- 
less companies and products* are 
absurd, utopian crusaders who 
deserve to he ridiculed Ihe 
fklshy of their pn^aganda sys- 
tematically exposed." . the 
authors write -modestly. 

Their remarks prece^ ffuise 
of Prince Charles, who week 


argued against transgenic muta- 
tion (tf fbod cn^ Science, he 
warned, was entering 'Yesilms 
that belong to God . . The eth- 
ics behind su^ dark-avocado 
thinlriTig are eaplored at the fbot 
of this page by Alan Ryan, vriio 
is manffhstly better quidified to 
do so than yours truly. 

With Professor Ry{^ covering 
the secular an^e and the Prince 
up the ease for the 
Almighty, we mortids are left to 
ask whether we have heard all 
sides. What aboot Satan then? 
Beelzebub's ei^ument deserves 
an p mi »^g althou^ it is unfair 
to saddle the Great Imp with 
snrii indiscxiininately provoca- 
tive, and self-defeating, advcy 
cates as the two soridogisls 1 
have quoted above. 

They defend every prod.uct 
tliat has been the subject of a 


P aul Hasnlyn is a 
man who gives 
the impression of 
having come from 
nowhere. From 
rags to riches is putting it 
too stron^y. But only just 
Fifty years ago, he was an 
ezrand boy scmrying on the 
fiinges of London's Fleet 
Street Today, the publisher 
is one of Britain's richest 
individuals: his chmitable 
foundation alone has assets 
of £20Qm. Now, there can be 
few households in the 
Bn^isb-speakmg world with- 
out a Paul Hamlyn on their 
shelves. 

He seemed to pop up from 
nowhere cm the day we met 
at Bihendum restaurant on 
London's Fulham Road. 
Slight in presence, his 
clothes bordering on drab- 
ness. and with owlish specta- 
deB, he might have passed 
for a retired scholar or 
senior cleric - and I failed at 
first to spot him. 

• His Identity revealed, he 
beamed; one of many such 
eloquent beams over the 
next two hours. 

Hamlyn. who came to 
Britain as a Jewish emigre 
from Berlin la was ele- 
vated to the UK House of 
Lords this year. Did ennoUe- 
roentmakehiin Jfeel tbat.he 
b^ ftolly "aodyed** 

. 1 ^ society? . 

■ He writhed at my ques- 
tkm, as if bdng to rtur ed; hut 
smlUng . all the. . same. 
Hamlyn’s is a boyish 
demeanour, edged with play- . 
ful iunocence. Wbateiva: the 
type usually denoted' by tire : 
term * 100(118 tycoon", this 
fruil figure seemed rmbte 
from it. 

. **L(»ok. I’m 7S years old.. 
•They couldn’t have left it 
mwdx laager, could they?" 

' He turned the other way; 
•looking over the studiously 
-pastoral ambience that is 
Bihendum. At first 1 thou^t 
this twisting away to survey 
the room was the natural 
leQex of a restaurant's pro- 
prietor (Hamlyn eo-owns 
Kbendum with Sir Ttoence 
Ctorah). Later it became 
clear that even the big grera 
thrones provided at Biben- 
dnm's tables cannot assuage 
the shifting discomlbrt of 
acute FarJdnson's disesse in 
a body fixed by metal pins. 
But when be swivelled bis 
gaze bacdc again, the new 
peer of the realm was still 
gmtling. 

"1 was by mysett in our 
Gloucestershire house, when 
r got the wlusper one night 
Frying eggs a^ bacon, and 
about to have a glass of 
wine. 1 sat down and 
laughed. For two hours, just 
b^igWng to no^elL it was 
quite a good bottle,” 


W hen I tell 

Irtends I have 
been asked to 
chair a working 
party on the ethical issues 
raised by g^tically modl- 
^ crops, they raise tbdr 
eyebrows. 

How can there be ethical 
pnAlems about the way we 
treat plants? It is all too easy 
to be cruel , to animals; bru- 
t^ty to plants is not so 
wiiii-h unusual as impossible. 

And yet the Europ^ 
Union is having a hart time 
with genetically engineered 
crops. The US produce 
' great quantities of maise and 
soya beans that cairy 
cially Introduced genes, aid 
insists other countries 
accept them. Meanwhile* 
Oermans and Austrians are 
unwilling to eat food con- 
taining these “unnatural" 
products. They think there 
are ethltrt issues at stake. 

In fact, there are many- 
None is about crurfty to 
pian^ Most are about the 
ways we may damage 
human beings by careless- 
^Bsa. Farmers and food ma& 
have an obvlo^ 
duty to avoid risking the 
health of consumers - its 
obviousness makes it no less 
• an ethical requlraucnt. 


scare, “from baby milk and 
Brent Spar to so^ and rilicone". 
V7e may agree with some of what 
they impart More pecpie than 
ever betoe live better, loogar, 
heahhto lives as a re^t of a 
combination of free market 
and scientific advances. is 
something to be said for the 
proposition . that s(x:iety has 
beecme excessively risksaverse. 

Dr Neal and Prafessor Davies 
would have us believe that we. 
consumers and atizens, are vic- 
tims of dubious statistics and 
rhetorical devices deployed by 
activists and r^ulktors. 

Toa could say that the Euro 
pean Union’s universal ban on 
exports of British beef was a Ger- 
man-led over-reaction to the 
emergence of mad cow disease. 
Against that, the mass slau^ter 
of suspect tords minimised 


Lunch with the FT 


the risk of spreading the brain- 
rot to humans. 

The libertarian argument 
against regulation is not so eas- 
ily diamiasad. Ctmsenting adults 
may reasonably claim the ri^t 
to eat T-bone steaks in 

Britain), cook tomatoes contain- 
genes transfared from a fish, 
select fruits for the of 

their pesticide coating, ingest 
additives, chew p r e se rv a tives. 

AU save ^ roost fb^hardy of 
any suCb determined individual- 
ists would doubtless feel better 
able to decide when to drty the 
consensus if they had some 
means of assessing the risk 
involved. Life is a game of 
chance. Eating need not be a 
reckless gamble. 

Precise measurement of the 
odds is. -however, beyond the 
capacity of most of us. You 


mi^t try to collect, manipulate 
and analyse the published num- 
bas and exwrise the judgment 
of the well-informed. Then you 
will be sure to reach the wrong 
conclusion. 

Tbere is no way around this. 
V7e have to trust some person or 
Institution, take somebody’s 
word for it Clearly we cannot 
place all our bets on the corpora- 
tioD that is selling the suspect 
ccanestibles. It is the duty of a 
sdier to emphasise the advan- 
tages of what is on the table. 

This is where the eco-warri(HUw 
be they non-goi’emmental organ- 
isations or F^ulators, do all of 
us a service. The agrochemical 
hucksters make their pitch. The 
bealthists and greenists counter. 
The media hold the ring. Over 
time, we bumble grazers come to 
sense which source is usually 


Modest man of many words 

For a media tycoon, Paul Hamlyn is unusually self-effecing, Nigel Spivey finds 



Paul Hanriyiu Tf I go past a bookshop, i s6i can't rarist going in there ^ rearranging aH the Hamlyn liilee' 


‘*Whet was it that Harold 
ygffmman said about you?" 
I asked.. A britf pausa "We 
cant have the likes of Paul 
Hamlyn in British puhlisb- 
ing." Macmillan, wearing bis 
publishes hat rather, than 
his political one. was clearly 
feei^ tiie pressuie d com- 
petition. 

Another smile. Though 
pamly n recently Stepped 


down as director, he 
remains the largest share- 
holder In the massive Reed 
TntemafinnaT publishing con- 
cern. 

"8a You must fed some 
sort of satisfection, then.” 

He shrugged. "A Conserva- 
tive govrtument wonldnt 
have offered me a title. And 
I woQldnt have acoqited it 
from them anyway. Now 


look, how much do you 
know about me?" 

Not a lot, I bad to admit 
"Not much seems public 
about you. But you must 
have a story.” This was said 
irith more bGg>e than (xmvfo 
tion. It was already clear 
ffiat a toaster of selfetoce- 
ment was at the table. 

"I havm't givwi an inter- 
view to years. That can be a 


mistake, though. People get 
thing s garbled. They tell the 
world I started out as a 
Czechoslovakian barrow- 
boy." 

I cheered up. "Oh. 1 knew 
you wem't that" 

Hamlyn pudied a little sil- 
ver box into toeground, and 
opened its lid. "Rations,” he 
said. 

"TheyTl get me tiirough a 


Truth of the Matter 


Planting seeds of doubt 

Alan Ryan explores ethical issues arising from genetic modification 


So far, there have been 
few scares accidents, 
fll frhnii gti it is not only igno- 
rant laymen who worry that 
antibiotic "markers” may 
sujTive processing- and end 
up imp^^hig the r e s l st a i w e 
of human consumers to 
infection. 

ETOducers also have a duty 
not to foist on consumers 
fbod they do not want to eat 
If "(ihoice" means anytlung. 
it means producers must 
provide what consumers 
^fant Tbe frbzmi food com- 
pany. Iceland ihr exaim^ 
has prmnlsed to keQ> modi- 
fied soya out of its products. ■ 
The more interesting ethi- . 
cal issuffl are indirect Con- 
the matter • of justice 
towards develf^ing coun- 
tries. At present,, most 
research into genetically 
modified crops is for prod- 
nets crucial to fermers aM 
in the developrt 
world. But the part of the 


world that most needs crops 
modified to resist drought 
and salinity, pests and 
age is the devek^ing world. 

In much of the third 
world, up to half tte annual 
crop can be lost. Nobody 

I Ethics in 
government 
does not just 
mean sleaze 
and sexual 
harassment 

deliberately c w i ceuliat es cm 
developments to benefit tiie 
over-fed. developed woxi^ 
but commercially- funded 
ruseaztdi ■drivmi entirely hy 
pre^ will produce mat^nal 
im pw wanents in the profit- 
ability of first world feeds 
and ne^ect the chance to 


make inroads Into third 
world malnutrition. 

NbaTW home, the eovinm- 
mental impact of GMOs - 
genetically modified organ- 
isms - is hi g hl y ecmteitiOBS. 
One ethical (»^ct is feinil- 
iar. Companies hoping to 
preSt frem genetically modi- 
fied seeds wish to bring 

♦ham to wiarlfBl- aS fast as 


Govamments must resist 
the pressure without stifling 
the commercial initlatzve. 
Regulators mast protect the 
public from health dangers 
without deinivlng^ them of 
the chance to eat better, 
more mterestin^. or mere 
cheaply. Ethics in govern- 
ment does not just mean 
sleaze and sexual harass- 
mehL It is also an ethical, 
ism what wej^ we give 
the .various production and 
consmnption factors. 

• The most interesting 
issues, however, are again 


.r... 


indirect Once new genes are 
relea^ into the wild they 
cannot be called back, wni 
plants engineered to resist 
certain sorts of weedkiller 
create a new breed of supe> 
weeds? Will they distort fee 
hafdtat of insects, bir^ and 
other wildlife? Do they 
threaten another disaster of 
the DDT kind? Which risks 
to take and whkfe to avoid is 
an ethical issue - especially 
wtam you are taking risks 
with ofeer people's fritures. 

Behind thm questions 
• lurk others. We have no rthl- 
cal responsibility to the nat- 
ural environment, but we 
surely have an ethical 
responsibility Jbr it We have 
chtoged Britain's landscape 
oyer the centuries, mostly in 
ways we never expected. We 
have destroyed in haste and 
Tinted at leisure. Bow are 
we to be more fastidicus? 

Govcffiunent regolators are 
not equipped to perform an 


life atoxy. I’m afraid my 
trough is about half-past 
two.” 

I have never eaten with a 
companion so obviously in 
pain. But seff-efiacement, of 
course, entails the refusal to 
descend into selfiitty. Clus- 
tered in the silver box were 
pills of many shapes and col- 
ours. Hamlyn’s hand hov- 
ered, then selected a couple. 
A of wine materlali^ 
with which to wash them 
down. 

In fact, our entire meal 
"materialised", as if by tde- 
pathy. and was served wife 
fee li^test of touches. Such 
is the privilege of owning 
the joint. 

"Sixteea years with this 
disease. Not mwdi fen. 
months in a New Yoik hos- 
pital last year. You don’t 
want to know about that. 
Now. Have you heard of 
someone called Michael 
Hamborg^r?” 

The poetand translator? 

"Yes. My brother. He kept 
the family name. But I 
wasn’t going to go throi^ 
school in Britain being 
called Hamborgm’. You can 

fmagiTiB th 0 ra gg in g . Even at 

the (Quaker place in betch- 
wortb tfeere 1 went when we 
came over from Berlin in 
Fun of sandalled eer^ 
nestness, vegetarian paci- 
fists. 1 was carnivorous: and 
•very pro-war; at least wife 
fee Gennans. 

"Anyway, all I wanted to 
do was matriculate and 
leave. Which I did, at the 
age of IS. Unlike my 
brotbm:.” 

But, I supposed, his 
brother was not worth some 
three hundred million or 
thereabouts. 

That smile again. Not 
bashful, nor enigmatic, and 
not in the least complBceit 
But a discreet index of satis- 
factioa in some way. • 

"Should aH entrereuneurs 
ignore education - give it 
the beery belch of Murdoch- 
ism?” I wmidered. 

At least one of Hamlyn's 
eyebrows bitched above bis 
owlish spectacles. ‘Ttnpeit, 
you riiould know, is an old 
friend of mine. Thoo^ I 
agree - he can be a little 
Tfwigh in maimer. 

“And I am riiascdlor of 
Thames Valley University, 
which includes the Paul 
Hamlyn ffnming Resource 


eaviroDioental audit, to aSk 
large questions about the 
quality of human and 
habitats and how they may 
be threatened or enhanced 
by technoli^es. But these 
are real questions. 

From a religions perspec- 
tive It is easier to osder- 
stand why natural fenolng 
seems virtuous and unnatu- 
ral farming perverae. God 
created oature to be used in 
His ways; the rest Is coitu];> 
tion. 

One might think there is a 
proper place to human inge- 
nuity in making nature fiuit- 
fnl, but that gene transto 
from animals to plants ^>65 
beyond it Can we make 
sense of the same feouffet in 
a wholly secular ethics? On 
the fece of it na 

On a secular view, 
"nature” is largely the 
effects of earlier generations' 
technology, rather than ; 
pnmpthlng primordial. Yet ' 
people feel differently. , 
A final, deep ethical qnes- I 
tiftn, theretoe, is bow much ' 
weight to give to feelings 
which urge us to resist a 
sew invention, 
m ^o/essor Alan toar- 
den d tiee> CoUepe, OsSord, 
is aortdng fitr Nuffield 

Coundl of Bfeetftto. 


Centre, if I may say sa” 

"I didn't mean . . .” 

"Still," he continued, "it’s 
true that when 1 was being 
interviewed for fee post of 
chancellor, they told me 
they were looking for some- 
one interested in education 
and science, and wife good 
political contacts. I told 
them, T have no education; I 
am scien^cally illiterate; 
and the only politicians I 
know are always the ones in 
opposition’.” 

“But they gave H to yoiL" 

"Yes. Luck. That’s fee 
story of my life,” he said. 

He did 
print-runs 
other 
publishers 
found 
incredible 

“1 dCHQ't believe It” 

“WeQ. Perhaps a sense of 
timing, too.” 

Handyn's first job was as 
(^ice boy in fee premises of 
Country Life magazine, 
fetching the editor’s coffee 
from Fleet Street. He still 
remembers the lift atten- 
dant’s first words to Wm: 
"‘(M. Minions like you use 
the fucking stairs.’ Years 
later, I came to direct the 
company which owned 
Country Life. Pity. He’d gone 
^ then.” 

It was after a wartime 
stint as me of the so-called 
Bevin boys in the south 
Wales coal mines that Paul 
Hamlyn broke into first 


right These checks and balances 
are ev’olving into a new model 
polity, fee marketised state. 

One day a clever academic will 
write a revised textbook on 
democracy. Out will go the famil- 
iar stuff about separation of the 
powere. elected representatives, 
a written bill of rii^ts and the 
rest of it 

In their place will be a mecha- 
nism for allowing private com- 
panies to run virtually every- 
thing. That would be, ns it were, 
the government The opposition 
would be other autonomous bod- 
ies. plus directly elected boards 
of r^ulators. Their logos could 
be any colour they like, so long 
as it’s green. 

* The Corporation Under Siege. 
The Socfol Affairs Unit, London. 
Fax 0271-436 8530. 

Joe.rogalyiqfi.com 


bookselling, then publishing. 

Allen Lane and his Pen- 
guin Press bad already 
shown that books were a 
commodity that could be 
piled high and sold cheaply. 
Hamlyn's insight was that 
such piles could be set up 
outside the normal run of 
bookselling premises. He 
persuaded department stores 


to take his stock, albeit 
mostly remaindered titles. 

Eventually, he put books 
into supermarkets, too. So 
when it came to his own 
imprint, be was able to do 
print-mns that other pub- 
lishere scarcely found credi- 
ble. Hundreds of thousands. 
He admitted be was no bib- 
litvihile as such. 

"1 don’t say my books 
were the last word on a sub- 
ject. Most were gentle intro- 
ductions, for novices. I called 
them 'Books for Pleasure' in 
1949. Later It was ‘Music for 
Pleasure', which none of fee 
record stores would take at 
first, so 1 went to Wool- 
worfe's. Music for pleasure - 
what’5 wrong with that? 
Things should be pleasur- 
able, especially first time 
round. Then people come 
hack for more.” 

We met during a week at 
the Royal National Theatre 
called "The Paul Hamlyn 
Week". Thanks to a donation 
frean his foundation, fee box 
ofece was offerii^ tickets for 
as little as £ 1 , with the 
speciBe intention of attract- 
ing to fee theatre those 
normally Gacking the means 
or the habit) excluded from 
its doors. Did Paul Hamlyn 
see himself, then, as a 
great democratiser of cul- 
ture? 

He shrugged. Self-efface- 
ment again. 

"Sounds too pompous. 
Look, if I go past a book- 
sbop, I still cant resist going 
in there and rearran^ng aD 
the Hamlyn titles so that 
they fece fee customer." 

"But boo-suCks to old Har- 
old Macmillan, eh?" 

Lord Hamlyn beamed. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Chinese 
puzzle 
over their 
heritage 

Antony Thomcroft on problems 
for a market in transition 


T he ultimate in 
doorstops ~ a pair 
of 15th century 
gilt bronze fig- 
ures of temple 
guardians - will enter a new 
phase of a long and compli- 
cated existence when they 
are offered for sale nest 
week by Sothrty’s in an auc- 
tion of Chinese ceramics and 
art works. 

The catal(%ue is shy about 
the origin of the guardians, 
each over a metre high, 
partly because Sotheby’s 
Chinese specialist Henry 
Howard-Sneyd is not certain 
during whic^ western attack 
they were looted. Their 
quall^, and a partially dam- 
aged inscription. suggWt the 
pair, expected to sell 
together far up to £300,000. 

The Chinese 
art and 
antiques 
boom has 
ground 
to a halt 

came firom the Siunmer Pal- 
ace in Beiiing. 

But was it the first palace, 
the yuanmingyuan. devas- 
tated in 1860 by the British 
(under Lord Elgin, son of 
“Marbles” Elgin, with the 
help of Charles Gordon, later 
of Khartoum) la the Opium 
wars? Or was U in 190l when 
the new palace, the yihii- 
yuan, was looted by the 
allied armies in retaliation 
for the Boxer Rebellion? 

As a reward for putting 
down the rebeUioo. victori- 
ous troops were allowed to 
take palace treasures. Since 
these figures, part of a set of 
four, came to the west in 
1906. it is probable they were 
still protecting the emperor 
into the 20th century. One of 
the four has disappeared; 
another was offered in a 
Hong Kong auction last year 
but failed to selL 
This is not the best of 
times to be dealing in Chi- 
nese works of art. China's 
economy has the snuffles; 
Hong Kong is running a 
slight temperature: while 
Indonesia, with its large 


(and wealthy) Chinese popu- 
lation is definitely sick, l^e 
extraorcUnary boom In Chi- 
nese art and antiques has 
ground to a halt 

There are other problems. 
Chinese works of art used to 
be collected in the main by 
scholarly connoisseurs in 
the west Now, with many 
more buyers, the market has 
become commerciaL 

To feed the growing 
demand for antiques, thou- 
sands of graves in China 
have been looted for the 
treasures traditionally bur- 
led with the wealthy to 
make the afterlife more bear- 
able. The goods wrere theo 
smuggled into Hong Kong, 
often with the collusion of 
Chinese officials. Suddenly 
there were hundreds of Tang 
horses, pottery figures, and 
archaic bronzes. Some w’ere 
fakes, and works were freely 
aii’ailable. Prices tumbled. 

Finally, the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s attitude is uncer- 
tain. It deplored the 
wTecking of graves, but it 
liked the hard currency that 
flowed from official exports 
of antiquities. It had a dis- 
tinctly ambivalent attitude 
towards the finest creations 
of Intperial China - delicate 
Ming and Qing porcelain 
hardly chimed with the 
image of the new C hina, and 
many fine examples were 
destroyed during the 
tural Revolution. 

So far, the Chinese govern- 
ment has made no claims 
against treasures expropri- 
ated to the west Beijing has 
used the sacking of the Sum- 
mer PtUace as evidence of 
the evil of capitaUst barbar- 
ians. and some members of 
the Communist Youth 
League would swear alle- 
sance to the country amid 
the ruins, but no demands 
for compensation have been 
made for the later Elgin's 
excesses. 

To some extent the gov- 
ernment is proud of the uni- 
versal appem of Chinese art 
many Chinese antiques, 
such os the export porcelain 
and grave goods, have ne>'er 
been collected in China. 
Chma is also in a quandary 
about the greatest loss to Its 
patrimony: the national col- 
lections. seizcxi by Chiang 
Kai-shek when he abao- 



One ol the git braim temple guardians for sale at Sotheby's 


doned the mainland for 
Taiwan in the late iMOs. The 
Ctunese government would 
love to recover these, but 
since it regards '^uwan as 
part of Its territory cannot 
cimm they have been taken 
out of the country. 

'niere is also the legacy of 
the recent Chinese past. 
Numerous shops in China 
sell antiques. They acquire 
their stock bom government 
warehouses, which are 
either processing recently 
uneorihed artefacts, or dis- 
posing of coUectioos foiribly 
acquired during the Cultural 
Revolution. But times are 
changing rapidly in China 
and some warehouse direc- 
tors ore coraing to auctions 
in Hong Kong, London, and 


New York to buy antiques 
that can be sold at a profit to 
the new breed of Chinese 
collector. China has entered 
the world markeL 

These developments com- 
plicate life for the Chinese 
specialists at Sotlwby's and 
Christie’s. Certain antiques 
are not worth offering; 
demand has withered away. 
Contemporary Chinese 
paintings, however, and fur- 
niture and the best jade still 
sell in Hong Kong ot New 
York. But anything of doubt- 
ful quality must be rejected. 

The auctioneers are also 
cautious on provenance. 1116 
last thing they want is to tall 
foul of the Chinese govern- 
meat China, at least until 
Che past few months, r^rre- 


sented the future for the 
antiques tnrda 
By tradition, the Chinese 


are keen and patriotic aes- 
thetes. As they grew ever 
more prosperous, the art and 
antiques business would 
drift remorselessly to the 
east 

It was starting to happen 
and objects that had stag- 
nated for years, such as Chi- 
nese stamps and coins, sud- 
denly enjoyed an tmexpected 
resurgence in price. Chinese 
paintings, ancient and mod- 
em. also fetched unprece- 
dented prices. The potential 
in this business was too 
great to be jeopardised by 
tie acceptance of obviously 
stolen objects, or antiqaes erf 
great national importance. 


History wears 
an ugly face 

A likeness of Robert the Bruce suggests he was 
a leper. Christian T^er considers the evidence 


S corned and derided 
for years by main- 
stream politicians, 
Scottish nationalists 
are suddenly riding high. A 
poll this week sugges t ed that 
their party, the SNP. could 
win over^ control of the 
new pnrliamayjf tO be Set Up 
in Edinburg and aiwther 
poll found a majority of 
Scots in &vour of full inde- 
pendence. 

Polls are treacherous. But 
the natloDalists are celebiatr 
ing these small victories 
and. as always, searching 
history fbr telling symbol- 
ism. (te June 24, the SNP 
wiU hold its »y«wnai laiiy at 
Bannockburn, where in 1814 
Robert the Bnice beat the 
Rngiiah to secoTe 400 years 
of Scottish unity and auton- 
omy. 

On the same day, 80 mfies 
sooth in the mins of Melrose 
Abbey, another ceremony 
will take place to quicken 
the blood of separatists. It 
will mark the reburial of ftie 
Brace's heart, removed two 
years ago during excava- 
tions of the abbey's chapter 
house. 

The actual reburial of the 
double casket witii Hs mum- 
mified relic will be caiiied 
out in secret some days 
beforehand. Afraid of 
extremists and treasure 
hunters, the authorities are 
going to qtecial lengths to 
make the site impregnable to 
modem tmubrobben before 
the crowds arrive on the 
24th. 

King Robert I of Scotiand 
is a imm and his 

body parts are a sensitive 
matter. 

No one knows this better 
riian Richard Neave at Man- 
chester University. In the 
comer of his workshop, 
stands his version of how 
the Brace looked when he 
died in 1329. Completed a 
few days ago and photo- 
graphed, the face is TTimteUpd 
bom a plaster cast of the 
king's tak-pn i 0 ima 
It is not a pretty si^t 
For. accoiding to scientists 
who have studied the cast, 
Robert the Bruce suffered 
fitun leprosy. And this, along 
with facial wounds, is what 
Neave’s model shows for the 
first time. 

The hero’s luise has thick- 
ened and sunk inwards 
because of the loss of carti- 
lage, leaving a deep Airrow 
around the middle of the 
face. Itiere is a ridge across 
the forehead of thick rough 
skin, a scar over one eye and 
lumps on the ears. 

His left eye is enlarged 
because of a break in the 
cheekbone, and the qpper lip 
has sagged because the top 
front teeth have dropped out 


for lack of gum support 

This unflattering portrait 
is worlds away from the 
Imic images displayed fiar 
the hundreds of tiiousands of 
tourists - mostly from Can- 
ada, the US and Australia - 
who come in search of Rob- 
ert the Bruce. 

Neave and Dr Iain 
Madeod, his collaborator at 
the Edinburgh University 
mtxUga) schooL would like to 
exhibit foe bead, but they 
are hesitatii^ because they 
are worried about public 
reaction. 

The corpse of Robert the 
Bruce has led an eventful 
life. Most of it was burled in 
foe choir of Dunfermline 
Abb^. When the present 
parish church was raised 
over foe site in 1818. the 
vanlt was eq>osed and the 



19th oanliey engnnring of 
Robert the Bniee MuyEwMuniv 

skeleton, showing foe ribs 
cut apart to remove the 
heart was (fisplayed to the 
puUlc. 

It was soon reburied under 
benel-loads of pitfo, aoaTinp 
the tomb for ever, but not 
before a cast had made 
offoeskulL 

However, a diligait work- 
man (so the story goes) 
notiqed that Robert lacked 
his upper tocisois. Hunting 
about he found some teeth 
In a casket which were pres- 
ented to the Earl of Elgin 
WTiit ITInrarrfifip , chief Of the 
Brace family- When the pres- 
ent earl took the teeth to 
Macleod In Edinburgh, be 
found they did not fit they 
were lower inosorSu 

The National Museum of 
Scotland has a toe bone, 
allegedly taken from Rob- 
ert’s body at the same time 
by a doctor who later con- 
fessed his sin to a friend in a 
pub. Be was advised to band 
it over. 

The leprosy romour has 
been abroad for years, but 
was discounted by genera- 
tions of Scots as a piece of 
early Bnglisb propaganda. 

“If he bad leprosy, why 
didn’t more peq^ say so?” 
said the present Earl of 
Elgin this week. “Why did 


everyone remain around 
him?" Unpacking a box to 
display his copy of the skull 
cast, be said the teeth could 
have been lost through a 
wound or decay. The ravages 
of the f ace could have been 
caosed by other illnesses. 

At his mansion near Dun- 
formline, Lord Elgin (great- ' 
great-grandson of the Elgin 
who kw»»ght foe Parthenon 
marbles to England) also has 
Bruce's sword and a cast of 
the heroic bead which tops 
the equestrian statue of the 
king at Bannockburn. 

Lord wi gin himself is no 
separatist. He is Lord- 
Lieutenant of Fife and foe 
fam ily has always voted 
UmottisL It is often forgot- 
ten, however, that Elgin’s 
famous cousin, a Norman 
with feudal id^, changed 
his Tninrf several times about 
the benefits of English role. 

He became a freedom flatter 
only when he saw the 
chance of seizing power for 
himself. That ambivalence 
has existed ever since, espe- 
cially In the Lowlands. 

(3ordon Aitcheson, an W ^ 
elder of the presbytarian ^ 

Church of Scotland, shows 
visitors the brass plaque 
under the pulpit in Dum- 
fermline church which today 
covers Robert's tomb. 

He was sceptical of the lep- 
rosy theory, observing that 
an old French manuscript 
described King Robert as 
noble, tall and “de bon air”. 

“So the Bruce had style. He 
can’t have been as bad as 
the plaster cast would have 
you brieve. Leprosy? More 
likely a skin disease related 
to scurvy,” he said. 

But Macleod, consultant in 
oral medicine at the Edin- 
burg dental sebool, says 
the eridence for Bruce's lep- 
rosy goes further than one ^ 
mediaeval dironicler’s refer- 
ence to la prosse maladie and 
current' medical diagnoses. 

Robert’s father suITered 
from the disease. In those 
days endemic in Europe. 

Later in life. Robert chose to 
lock himself away. “It'S true 
there was no attempt to seg- 
regate him." says Macleod. 

“He segregated himself. “ He 
also donated money to bis 
local leper bospitaL and paid 
a visit to a town which bad a 
reputation for healing. 

“We are not deliberately 
setting out to upset people.” 

Macleod adds. “’This is not 
an attempt to debunk 
another famous character. 

Far from it.” Victorian 
romantics gave the public a ^ ^ 
false picture, be went on. 

“We tend to think our heroes 
were pretty. They weren't It 
depends if people want foe 
m^ or something closer to 
the reality.” 
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The Weekend R Competition for Young Illustrators 


Weekend FT Is launching 
a competition for young 
illustrators. 

We want any 
artist under the 
age of 28 , formally 
trained or self-taught, to 
submit a work suitable 
for publication in a 
newspaper, In particular, 
the Weekend section 
of the Hnanclal Times. 





The theme is "^he end 
of the millennium" - 
perhaps your concept 
is inspired by the 
thought of time rapidly 
expiring or by the end 
of the post-modem age 
or by our van attempts 
to recognise this mere 
passing of a moment 
with meaningless 
monuments. 

We are looWng for 
original thinking, wit and 
quality of craft. The 
work needs to be 
suitable for reproduction 
in a newspaper - in 
other words, don’t 
bother sending in a 
sculpture. It can be in 
colour or black and 


white, though we have 
a slight preference for 
colour. The entry should 
be no larger than A3. 

Entries must be 
submitted by noon, 
British summer time, on 
June 30. 

The competition 
is open to any 
illustrator, anywhere, 
who is under the age 
of 28 (though over the 
age of 16 years) as of 
today. Saturday. June 
13. The first prize will 
be £1 ,000 in 
commissions for a 
number of works to be 
published in the 
Weekend FT and £500 
In cash, second prize 


will be £500 and the 
chance to be published 
in the FT. and the third 
prize winner will receive 
£250 in cash. 

The entries will be 
judged by Robert 
Thomson, Editor of the 
Weekend FT, Phil 
Thompson, aft editor (jf 
the Weekend FT, and 
James Ferguson, artist 
in residence. The 
winners will be 
announced and their 
works displayed in the 
Financial Times of July 
11 . 

■ Entries should be 
sent to; Young Illustrator 
Coriipetition, Week^d 
FT, Number One 


Southwark Bridge, 
London, SE1 9HL 

Tarms and conditions 

The FT wffl take no responsibility for 

aitrles which ere damaged or lost or 

late or delayed In the post Entries will 
not be returned to the competitors and 
eopyrigh! will be ceded to the Financial 
Times, No Susbatlan will be pubhfoed 
without the artist's permission. 

Only one ODtry is permuted per 
oompedter. Competitors must be over 
the age of 16 but under the age of 28 
asof Jine 13 1998. The competition la 
not open to the promoter’s employees 
or immeefate fatnilieB, or any agency, or 
any other person directly 
wU this competItiorL The Judges' 
deeislen wHI be Anal and no 
correspondence wiH be entered into. 
Cash prizes wM be dispatched to 
winners withm 28 days. 

By en tering ttife competition, the 

entrant wB be deemed to have read and 
under stooo d the nJes. of which the 
entry jrstnjcdons are part, and to be 
bourtd by them. 

The promoter is the Rnandal Times 
Nwifeef One Southwark Bridge 

London, 8E1 9HL 
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BOOKS 


A hack who 
happened to 

be a genius 

This study rescues Hazlitt from cultural 
obscurity, writes Jon Cook 



••• {•' 



B oth hated and admired 
in his own life-tizne, 
HazUtt was a vehement 
pre^ce in the hi^y 
politicised culture of 
Regency Bn^and. Since then his 
image has faded. Most of his work 
is out of print, although some sur- 
vives in anthologies and 
His memory bas been honoured 
among an older generation of 
English radicals, and anartami/. ut. 
crit bas turned its atteotion to him 
in its relentless pursuit of 
Hazlitt comes to momentary life 

THE DAY-STAR OF 
LIBERTY; WILLIAM 
HA2XnTS RADICAL 
STYLE 

by Tom Paulin 

Faber & Faber £22,50, 382 pages 

throu^ acts of critical devotion 
and reclamation, hut he is not pres- 
ent to us in the way tliat, say, Jane 
Austen or Keats can be. 

Tom Paulin’s hook sets out to 
chanp all this. His argument on 
Hazlitt’s behalf is passionate, 
learned and attentive. Like Fbzlitt, 
Paulin knows that good eritieism 
can be thrilling and sensuous as 
well as judgmental. He immerses 
himself in the texture of Haslitt’s 
prose and restores its intense ver- 
bal life. 

In Paulin’s reading of them. 
Hazlitt's essays become energ^c 
networks of allusion and quotation. 
They hum and buzz with the 
excitements of writing for the 
moment while displaymg the sheer 
range of Hazlitt’s learning and the 
diarpnss of his eritieal judgment 
Paulin’s Haim, convincingly made, 
is that Hazlitt made a literary art 
out of journalism. His book is 
about a hack who also happened to 
be 3 genius. 

Paulin reads Hazlitt (dose up. He 
wants to evoke Hazlitt’s essays as 
events or performances in lan- 
guage. But his argument about 
Hazlitt’s significance is not con- 
fined to close reading. Paulin 
invites us to think about the pow- 


erful cultural res(mances of difCer^ 
ent prose styles. 

Haditt inherited a nompiOT int^ 
lectual tradition which the 
Work oi Milton to thinkers of the 
Unitarian enlightenment such as 
Hntebeson and Priestley. Hus 
neglected tradition combined a 
confidence in reason and the 
authcMity of sdence with a celehra- 
tton of the hnman capacity foe sei^ 
suous pleasure. Its polities jr&re 
democratic and republican and 
linked thinkers in Ireland, Scot- 
land, Rngland and America. For a 
period in the I8th century, Unitar- 
ians were close to the cmitres of 
British political power. Hazlitt’s 
prose style emerges out of this 
culture, 

Unitarianlsm contributed to a 
cozzuntzmcative efitic Is every- 
where at work in Hazlitt's essays, 
one which affirmed fr eedom of 
speech as a right an<i as a 

pnblie acL It algo gave h™ one of 
his central values, ’’disintaested- 
ness”. This hedged and eonlraver- 
rial term did not izrqdy for Hazlitt 
what it came to waan {br Matthew 
Arnold: the rmltirral critic’s ambi- 
tion to rise above political faction 
and discover the serenity of a god's 
eye view. 

H azlitt. by contrast, 
delisted in contro- 
versy and. hence, in 
the discovery of a 
polemical force in 
his critical prose. He was. in his 
own desra^ption, a “good ^tef”. 
For Hazlitt, “disinterestedness” 
was the capaoty to anticqate auH 
acknowledge an opponent’s 
strengths. His anger at the political 
apostasy of Wordswcath and Cole- 
ridge was fneDed by Ids sense that 
they lacked this capacity. Their 
radicahsm proved shallow because 
they were unable to anticipate the 
force of political reaction that 
entered Btitisb politics after the 
French Revolution. 

Hazlitt knew that force Inti- 
mately through his engagement 
with ttie spell-binding rhetoric of 
Edmund Burtce, whose Reflections 



A ‘good hater* who defl^ited in controwofay. portraR of WBflam HaAt 


on the Reoobttion in Prance rem- 
vigorated the idiom of pnij rii^i con- 
servatism in BritaiiL Soam of tim 
best chapters in Paulin’s book are 
given over to Hazlitt’s relation to 
Burke’s prose. EazUtt quoted 
Burke obsessively, and re^rded 
him as a master of prose style 
although he loatiied his politics. 
Burke pirt HazUtt’a “dislnterested- 
ness” to Its fbHest frwt- ffis exam- 
ple energises Hazlitt’s style as 
much as the traditixm of the Uni- 
tarian enUghtianTnBnt 
Paulin is the first writer on 
Hazlitt to fully identify the antag- 
onistic intimacy between tlm two 
writera Both were coltutai outi^ 
os In jtnpbinif Both imapma- 
tions strongly charged by their 
connections to Ireland. Hazlitt 
wanted to emulate Bmke’s rhetori- 
cal cozninand. his capacity to tate 
on the history of his own time. But 
at the same time, and this was part 


^ the risk of his career as a writer. 
Hazlitt wanted to show through his 
own example that Bnrke’s capacity 
to fascinate the imagmatlOQ could 
he aiigruwi with a radical politics. 

Torn Pauhn’s book is not fbr the 
tidy-Tniaded. or for those who like 
their literary criticism gift-wrapp«] 
in theory. His critical method is 
like Hazlitt’s, foil of quotation and 
digression, of brilliant associative 
connections and sudden insi gfatK- 
Ltke IfozUct, Paulin knows that 
criticism mn be exotic, deUghting 
in art's sensuonsness and palpabil- 
ity. But criticism is not a shar- 
ing of pleasures. It is designing and 
interventiomst; Paulh' wants us to 
rhangp OUT mind Bbout Hazlitt. 

He shows Hazlitt to be a remark- 
able historical witness who saw 
nxxe clearly than any of his coit- 
temporaries the creation of a mod- 
em English ideology, boro out of 
the gothic jmagiDation of Edmund 


Tto WOgviBn Aft LCnrv 

Burke and its apparent opposite, 
the utilitarian pursuit of efficiency 
and social discipline. Hazlitt kmew 
what was saaificed for the sake of 
creation, an indigenous and 
optimistic republicanism which 
had profoundly shaped his own 

thinViw^ 

In bringing out Hazlitt’s histori- 
cal significance. Paulin also renews 
his identity as a major prose 
writer. Hazlitt emerges as a delib- 
erate and reflective artist as well 
as a significant historical witness. 
The Day-Star of Liberty brings 
Hazlitt out of his cultural obscurity 
and makes the most compelling 
case that I know fbr reading Him 
with renewed attention. 

■ n order a cepy at the special 
price of £15.99 tPith free UKp&pcaU 
the FT Botdtshap on 0181 324 5511 or 
sertd cheques payable to FT Book- 
shop. 250 Western Avenue, London 
W36EB 


A volatile time 
on the market 


J ack Homer went home 
in the middle of the 
afternoon and killed 
himself with his Hol- 
land &. Holland shot- 
gun. In the course of the pre- 
vious 48 hours, he had lost 
$Sbn and bankrapted one of 
Britain's biggest banks. 

The reason that you 
haven't heard of Jack Hor- 
ner is that be exists only in 
the fertile imagination of 
Richard Thomson, former 
deputy city editor of the 
Independent on Sunday, and 
the latest Cassandra to warn 
of the dangers of scqihisti- 
cated instruments such as 
futures, options and swaps. 

After Horner’s bank failed, 
money flooded out of the 
British banking system, the 
emergii^ mazkets (where he 
had been speculating) and 
then the developed econo- 
mies and their banks. Within 
six months, UK unemploy- 
ment had increased to IS.5 
per cent, a drunken mob had 
sacked the Book of England 
and a plague of frogs had 
swept o’er the land (1 made 
that last bit up. but you get 
the picture.) 

Is there any plausibility in 
the abov’e scenario? It would 
require a consistent display 
of incompetence at all levels. 
While it is easy to believe 
that an individual bank 
could go bust throu^ deriv- 
atives. it is harder to imag- 
ine the world's central banks 
foiling to realise the gravity 
of the situation. 

The inherent danger of 
derivatives is the leverage 
they provide: a small 
amount of initial investment 
gives investors exposure to a 
much larger position. If a 
trader exceeds his limit, and 
is badly monitored (as was 
the case with Barings), the 
bank can only realise the 
full horror of its exposure 
when the markets move 
against them. 

However, leverage is not 
peculiar to derivatives. 
Much of the damage caused 
by the 1929 Crash was 
caused by the habit of buy- 
ing sharK on margin - to 
buy $10,000 of shares, ail you 
needed was a $1,000 down 
payment When prices fell 20 
per cent. Investors discov- 
ered that, not only had they 


lost all their money, they 
owed as much again. 

It is true, as Thomson 
points out, that derivatives 
are so complex that senior 
bank management has little 
hope of understanding them. 
But on the other hand, hank- 
ers have displayed the abil- 
ity to ruin their businesses 
in quite simple areas such as 
foreign exchange or lending 
to Third World countries. 
“For all the hoiTor stories 
about derivatives”, wrote 
Nobel laureate Merton 
Miller, “it's still worth 
empha^ng that the world’s 
banks have blown away 
vastly more in bad real 
estate deals than they'll ever 
lose on their derivative port- 
folios.” 

Whether derivatives could 
potentially destabilise the 

APOCALYPSE 
ROULETTE: THE 
LETHAL WORLD OF 

DERIV.ATIVES 
by Richard Tbonisoo 

Macmillaa £20. 2"^ fVjS's 

entire financial sj'stem is a 
dilllcult issue. Academics 
such as Miller argue that 
derivatives allow markets to 
spread risk more efficiently 
and point out that stock 
markets have been Jess, not 
more, volatile in the t990s os 
derivatives have been widely 
used. 

But Thomson makes a 
valid point when he says 
that, while efficient in nor- 
mol times, at times of mar- 
ket crisis derivatives could 
bring down the whole struc- 
ture. Alas, we «1U need a 
crisis to test his thesis. 

ITie bulk of his bmk is a 
well-written, although not 
particularly new. survey of 
the derivatives disasters of 
recent years - through 
Hammersmith and Fulham 
council. Orange county, and 
Metallgesellschaft through 
to the unscrupulous sales- 
men who sell futures to 
naive private investors. 

Anyone interested in the 
markets would benefit from 
reading bis account - if only 
as an insurance policy 
against complacency. 

Philip Coggan 
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Fiction/Christine Pountney 

Love in a 
dangerous 
climate 


R onan Bennett's 
third novel, TAe 
Catastrophist, is a 
heart-rending love 
story set in Leopoldville, 
capital of the once Belgian 
Congo, formerly Zaire and 
renamed the Congo. The 
acdon takes place during the 
political riots in 1980. a’hen 
the Belgians were forced out 
of the colony and Mobutu - 
with help from the 
Americans who had a vested 
interest In out-bidding the 
Rossians. and a brutal army 
of secret poUce ~ seized 
political power. Set in a dan- 
gerous time, this is a story 
about the constancy of love 
and the ruthlessness of polit- 
ic conviction. 

James Gillespie, a 39-year- 
old Irish novelist. Is in love 
with Ines SaUani, a ^year- 
old journalist writing for the 
Italian communist paper. 
LUnita. When she is posted 
to the Congo, James follows 

THE 

CATASTROPHIST 
by Ronan Bennett 

Renew £14.99. 312 pages 

BREAKFAST ON 
PLUTO 

by Patrids McCabe 

Fieodar £13.99. 199 pa^ 

INTIMACY 

by Hanif Kurei^ 

Faber «fi Faber £9.99. US pages 


in an attempt to win back 
her all^iance. A passionate 
idealist. Ines draws no dis- 
tinction between the per- 
sonal and the political, and 
Is dismayed by James’ politi- 
cal indifference. James, how- 
ever, is also a victim of his 
own seodbility. He embodies 
the detached neutrality of 
the writer. His love of lan- 
guage makes him resistant 
to meaningless generalis- 
atioQ of sloganism. He 
believes that at the heart of 
any form of political extrem- 
ism lies the unmitigated 
desire for power and control 
He places his faith in the 
individual, in the personal 
and the specific. 

AMiou^ Ines believes his 

scepticism is cowardly, 
James demonstrates heroic 
resilience in his loyalty to 
her. When be Is asked, under 
the threat of torture, to 
divulge her whereabouts to 
the secret police, he is 
unable to betray her. 

Bennett's writing is as 
lush and sensual as ripe 
mangos. His charactera are 
complex and sympathetic. 
The tone, which is perfectly 
pitched, and the exotic set- 
ting collude to evoke an era 
of colonial decadence. 

Patrick McCabe's Aftfa 
novel Breakfast on Pluto, is 
also about an Irishman in 
self-imposed exile, searching 
for love and finding himself 
unwittin^y embroiled in a 
political battle. Only, in this 
case, the he is a she. Or is 
she? 

Itatrick "Pussy" Braden is 
a transvestite and "high 
class escort girl” - although 
she doesn't get too many cli- 
ents these days. Urged on by 
her psyriiiatrist. Dr Terence, 


Pussy sets about writing her 
own stor>', "The Life and 
Times of Patrick Braden". 
Hie book is her memoir. 

Sired by the local Catholic 
priest. Fattier Bernard, Pat- 
rick is bundled into a Rinso 
box at birth and left In the 
care of "Whiskers" Braden. 
his alcoholic foster mother. 
At the age of 13, Patrick 
begins to show signs of what 
will become a life-long obses- 
sion with his own parentage. 
When be gets cangfot steal- 
ing Mrs O'Hare's smalls off 
the washing line, his sexual 
orientation is made public 
and the gradual process of 
his alienation is set in 
motion. After a clandestine 
affair with a married man, 
Pat Puss eventually ends up 
in London in the 19705. sui^ 
viving the only way she 
knows how - by becoming a 
rent boy. 

One night. Puss decides to 
frequent a disco-pub jam- 
packed foil of "swooning sol- 
dier boys", and a bomb goes 
off. Pus is apprehended on 
the scene, up^ only hy the 
foct that her Christian Dior 
tights are ripped to shreds, 
and is falsely accused of 
being an IRA terrorist. Her 
incarceration achieves littte 

aisp than tO la unch her Into 
a deep depression. 

Despite the kitsch, glam- 
rock quality of the narrative 
voice, the constant r^erence 
to pop icons and eamp fash- 
ion accessories, McCabe 
manages to convey the terri- 
ble loneliness of the outcast, 
and the terrible injustioe of 
religious hypocrisy. 

In the opening paragraph 
of Hanif Rureishi's tturd 
novel tuimacy. the narra- 
tor, Jay, declares that he Is 
leaving his partner, Susan, 
and their two young sons. 
"Hurting someone", he 
admits to himself, "is an act 
of reluctant intimacy.” lOs 
dedsion to slip out of the 
bouse the very next morning 
prompts a long ni^t pM- 
osophieal reflection. Some- 
times he Indulges In 
self-doubt, but more often 
than nol self-Justificatian. In 
the absence of any reli^ous. 
cultural, or economic con- 
straints. (he is absolutely 
free to do what be likes.) Jay 
has nothing to answer to but 
his own int^rity. So how 
does he justify sodden 
desertion? The best way he 
knows how - with words. 

In the process of deciding 
whether or not to leave. Jay 
reveals that be is more 
self-serving and spoOt than 
he first appeared. Rureishi’s 
writing is understated and 
seductive, and he seems 
determined to play with our 
expectations; he is not afiuid 
to portray Jay’s weaknesses. 
In fact, Jay is so articulate 
on the subject of his own 
faults, he practically 
absolves himself. Jay is leav- 
ing his family , and despite 
his arrogant indifference, 
you want to believe that be 
is going to suffer. You want 
to pity him . . . you almost 
do, until he menttoos that he 
is in love with a beautifhl 
young hippy-chick by the 
name of Nina, and prov^ 
once again that people rarely 
leave their papers on a 
matter of principle. 
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There’s no place like home 


Stuart Hall on optimism, stoicism and injustice in half a century of black British experience 


N o UK reader or 
viewer can have 
failed to see, in the 
last few we^3, one 
of those poignant 
blaek<uid-white inmgwg from June, 
1948. the first boatload of West 
Indian migrants, disembarking 
from the troopsl^ Empire Win- 
dnish to find wmit in Britain. They 
peer over the boatran, down on to 
Tilbury docks, throu^ the grey 
U^t of an Rngiissh mnmiTig Into an 
uncertain foture. They were the 
advance part of that unexpected 
"return” of Britain’s colonial sons 
and dau^iters to the imperial ceu- 
tre, completing. SO years too late, 
the final of the triangular trade 
which first connected Britain to 


more Individual and poetic than 
the idioms which emerged from 
our [suhsequent] eitperience in the 
dtles”. 

Many were West volon- 

teem in the forces, saving over- 
seas, tanporarily on "home leave” 
in ^e Caribbean and reporting 
back for du^. Othas were demob- 
bed veterans, disillasioned with 
the poverty and conditions back 
home, retarmng to E^laud to find 
jobs. A few were mvihans - what 
are now Hegaragingiy calted "eco- 
nomic migrants" ~ seeking their 
fortunes abroad; thoo^ as the voL 
ume of migration, swelled, these 
became the majority. What moti- 
vated them all wm a thal 
despite the horrofs of slavery. a)lo- 


VTtndmsh. George Isaacs, the mtn- p Toaoeateurr, the entanglemenl of 


Africa to the slave plantations of nial dependency and racial subor- 


the (^bbeaa 

They were a disttnet generation 
- the last West Indian "colonials”, 
with their strong, handsome, eager, 
black faces and what the Phillips 
brothers call their “graoeful awk- 
wardness". their "cheerful sto- 
icism. their determination to 
endure". Tinea hats were set at a 
jaunty at^. and everybody was 
dressed iqi to the nines, as was 
considered proper for "travelling" 
and the «w^igwia of "arrival". (When 
Oswald OetLoison, the first Win- 
drush man to get a Job. raised a 
cheer of gratitude for the Ministry 
of Labour, the Daily Express 
recorded that *Taaamas, blue, pink 
and biscuit trilbys, and one b^lm* 
were waved"). Their voices were 
more lilting, their language. 
"whetti«' speaioDg dialect or stan- 
dard Rng^teh, , . . was softer, some- 
times more formal and always. 


S ean O’CaUa^iaii cuts 

an iinlik riy figure aS 
a former terrorist. 
Sli^t, aoftly-spoken 
and self-consciously unas- 
suming. you could easily 
mistake him for a country 
school-teacher. Instead he 
has walked a path from ^sh 
republican idealist to 
self-confessed murderer to 
the most senior figure to 
betray the IRA from within. 
His story, published after an 
eight year spell in prisoa is 
a compelling account of the 
psydiology and the personal- 
ities behind a movement 
which until a year ago 
waged brutal war on the 
British state. Yet it raises as 
many questions as it 
answers. 

This is a book written with 
all the fervour of the con- 
vert Bom in the staunchly 
nationalist south-west cor- 
ner of the IrUh Republic. 
O’Calla^wn bad joined the 
IRA before he was 20. During 
the eariy ISTOs he left the 
market town of Tralee in Co 
Eerry for Northern Ireland, 
as he puts it "abysmally 
ignorant of the realities and 
yet prepared to kill and 
bomb". A quarter of a cen- 
tury later he appears almost 
an honorary Uteter unionist 


dination, they had been culturally 
farmed, as an African diaspora, by 
the relationship to BritauL Ihay 
bad, despite everyttung, a deep, but 
as it turned out bopele^y optimis- 
tic, image of and devotion to, "the 
mother county. 

Their service experience was 
mixed, but framed overall by a 
ctaeerfU acceptance generated by 
the war effort By 1948, the mood 
had totally changed. Ite shock of 
this reverb rubs like a red thread 
through the oral testunaims exteit 
sively selected here. By 1949. the 
English looked at Weet Indian 
people - at whose side they bad 
fou^t the war and whom tfa^ had 
governed at a distance for over 
three centuries - as if they could 
not who they wee, what 

they had to do with Britain, or why 
they woe "over here". Azswering 
questions in parliament about the 


ister of labour could only say. 
defensively, T don't know who 
sent them". 

The Windrush armivereaiy is 
therefore a symbolic moment, not 
only fm its deseendauis but for 
&i(iBh post-war soc^ history. It 
marks the opening of the post-war 
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by Mike PhOlips aod 
TVevor PhOlips 

HarperCoBaa £16.99. 40! pages 
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by Onyekaefai Wambu 

jlSrwr GoUaacz £10.99, 437 pages 

bistoiy of Black Britain, a key 
sode in the dosic^ of the British 
Imperial adventure, and the birth- 
day the UK as a molti-cnltural 
sode^. Ihis is a troubled history, 
rarely told, of which the British - 
whose fortunes It irrevocably 
tzansfonaed - remain largely igno- 
rant 


The overall tone is itiitiuiisiii: ■ 
West imUans as a side-show in the the “irresisliblu rise iif multi-eul- 
imandaie of the Rachman rack-rent tural Britain". But rhe {stKitscript 
bousing empire and the Profumo is. rightly, ambu'nlent. “lILirkiiL'Kii” 
afihir; the politics of immigration takim on a certain iirlvui chii\ 
ip giBlatifm; Eooch Powell’s "rivors and there Is tlu' poS5ibitit>' that, 
of blood” speech; the rise of black one day. black children amid bi‘|i; 
"community politics*, the terrible both "Block ontf Briiish”. .\pvcr-~' 
*705 when, in despair, Britain's theless. one has to put alonpsiile 
black second generation, shut out that, the persistent, defenslri*. qiit* 
from “EngUshness", rediscovered racism which remains an intcirral 
an African and then a "blade” Idea- If increasuigly unspoken, vein tn 
tity; the Deptford fire and the riots British cultural life. And when wi> 
of the *805: the giadu^ colonisation salute the upward curve .of the 50- 
of British popular culture by the }*ear narrative, from Wbidnaii to 
black experience; the GlXl, that- the possibility of Trevor Phillips a.s 
cheiism and anti-racism: tiie slow London's Mayor, wo should also 
and uneven emergence of a fragile rememthat It is also -40 years 
"Black British" identity in the '9Qs. between the unsolved murder of 
This brings the story up to date, the Antiguan carpenter, Kelso 
But the emotional centre, and the Cochrane, by six while youths at 
main perspective, of the volume in the corner of Goldboume Road, 
provided by the Windnah survi- and the unsolved murder of Step- 
vors. hen Lawrence by five white youths 

Based extensively on interviews, at a bus-stop in Pluznstead. 
many conducted for Trevor Onyekachi Wombu's edited vol- 
Phillips' BBC2 Windrusft series, the ume antbologises a selection of 
book provides a striking range of some of the best w'riting about thiv 
voices, which bring a vivid e.xperi- Black British experience. \W 
ential authenticity to the story. iiKludes the novelists and poets - 
These extracts are interwoven with Selvon. Lamming. Soyinka. Colin 
a concise, weH-told. linking com- Mclnnes. John .Agard, Linton 
mentary by the authors who - Kwesi Johnson, Buebi Emccheta, 
prominent black citizens though Grace Nichols. Salman Rushdie, 
they are now (Trevor a well-known Ben Okri. Caryl Phillips and Hanif 
ITV presenter and executive and’ Kureislii - as well as the analysts 


Windrus/i: 77k Jrrtsisable Esse Of public figure; Mike an academic. 


Muiti-CuUural Britain is. in effect, 
an oral history of that experience 
and ail that followed. It covers the 
main episodes aod turning-points 
in the history of the post-war Black 
British presence', the Hotting Hill 
race riots, with its Teddy Boy 
frontline and MaeleyTte backyard 


and successful thriller novelist) - 
are, themselves, children of the 
Windnah and draw effectively on 
personal eimerience as a well as 
their analytfo skill to drive the nar- 
rative. This book is full of the 
ambiguities of "borne" in an 
increasin^y diasporic world. 


The terrorist who 
grassed on the IRA 


of a united Ireland as he was 
once passionate in its prose- 
cutioiL He remains deeply 
sceptical as to whether his 
erstwhile comrades - Gerry 
Adams and Martin McGnin- 
nees amoc^ them - are seri- 
ous about burying the armal- 
tte for tbe ballot box. 

Much of the that 

has accompanied this rare 
account of lifo inside the SRA 
has natoxally fbeosed on the 
sensational. We bear, for 
example, of O'Callaghan's 
own role in aborting on 
attempt to blow up the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
during the early 19603. We 
are given names, rank and 
serial numbers for tt» cal- 
lous murderers vrtio vraged 
the campaign of terror 


Hnnui nationalism in Ulster. 

More interesting, I think. 
Is the liglU O’Callagban 
sheds first on the forces that 
first drove him and thou- 
sands like him into the arms 
of t e rr ori sm during the eariy 
1970 b, and his account of tbe 
way Adama and McGuinness 
took control of the move- 
ment from the IRA old guard 

n^INFORMER 

by Sean O’Callagfaao 

Banian Frees 116,99, pages 

a decade later. 

The images during the late 
iSSQB of Catholic commoni- 
ties in Belfast and Derry 
being attacked and driven 
from their homes by loyalist 


yet prepared to kill and of their supposedly noble 
bomb”. A quarter of a cen- cause, 
tury later he appears almost There.is chapter and verse 
an honorary Uteter uniontet. too on the inextricable links 
as antagonistic to the cause / between the IRA and its 
, political wing Stam Fein, ai^ 


against civilians on the ■ mobs played directly to what 
len giiaVi mainland in pursuit O’CaZlaghsn calls the "Irish 
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tbe dual roles played by 
Adams and McGtunness as 
IRA commanders and pofiti- 
cal trontmen. In the days 
before be was a guest at the 
White House. Adams is even 
heard to muse as to whether 
Sinn Fein might- profit 
from the murder of John 
Hume, the leader of otmstitu- 


Catholic nationalist ethos” 
in the south. This was 
Eamoa de Valera’s Republic, 
imprisoned in its eniniCy to 
aliped British unperiahsxn. 
IRA recruits Cram the North 
"had ttieir youth, and their 
anger". Repobllcanlsm in 
tbe south had its cherished 
history. 

O'Caiiagban was responsi- 
ble for two murders - of a 
part-time soldier in the 
Ulster Defence Regiment and 
a detective in the Royal 
Ulst9 Constabulary. At fi^ 


be admits, be felt no 
remorae. But by tbe end of 
tbe 19705 revointionary fer- 
vour bad tnrned to revul- 
sion. O’Caiiagban realised 
before most Republicans 
that tbe immovable obstacle 
to Irish unity was not the 
British state but the unionist 
majoriw fo Ulster. 

After a brief spell outside 
tbe movemenl O’Calia^ran 
returned as an inibrmer for 
the Gardal the Irish police. 
Rising throng the ranks of 
both tbe IRA and Sizm Fein 
he remained in that dual, 
dangerous role for almost a 
decade until 1988. It was 
then that be sought to 
ezptugate his past sins, turn- 
ing himself in at a police sta- 
tion in, of all places, Tun- 
bridge Wells. Sentenced to 
539 years fbr tbe two, admit- 
ted murders, be was freed 
aft^ ei^t by royal pretty- 
tive in recc^nition of his 
work as an Isibrmer. Since 
his release be has cam- 
paigned as tirelessly against 
tbe IRA from without as be 
once did from within. 

Two elemeots, though, me 
missing. ’Ihe BtA is any rec- 
c^nrtion that in their paral- 
lel pursuit of votes. Adams, 
McGuinness and • others 
might just have come to sim- 
ilar cooclnsioos about tbe 
futility of tbe terrorist war: 


True, they have shown no 
remorse. But the present 
ceasefire suggests a possibil- 
ity at least that tbe they too 
now onderstand that the 
IRA caimot bomb its way to 
a united Ireland. 

The second omisslotL curi- 
ously, is an appreciation of 


' C.LJt. James. Sivanandan. Gil- 
roy. It is a useful companion vol- 
ume to Windnah. It is prefaced by 
B.R. Braitbwaite. whose tale of the 
bewildered black teacher from 
Cambridge in a London seexmdary 
mod^ scbool. 7o Sir Witii Lave, is 
another primary document of the 
posirWiniinah archive. 


tbe changes that the last 30 ^ 

years have brou^t to tbe#i-v} 
Republic. Only last month it 
voted to strike out De Valer- 
a’s tetritorial claim to the 
North as part of the Good 
Friday Agreement. The 
south is prospering as a sec- 
ular society, and Irish 
nationalism has redefined its 
ambitions. Esteem and 
self-confidence now count 
for more than land. Violent 
RepubUcaoism, of covurse, 
will not disappear overnigbL 
but it has lost Its raison 
d’itrc. 


Philip Stephens 
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QueatfoRS and posaMMes are left hangaig ki the ah', unexplored, unraaohadb cleCBi froai Thames Pamfir^ the Estuary*, by Michael Andrews 




Elegies by the riverside 


T be most singu- 
larly beautiful 
azhibition cur- 
rently on show in 
London consists 
«dy three large canvases 
and one tiny study. MtehacI 
Andrews died three years 
ago, at tbe age of 67, brm 
cancer. Yet tiie paintiiigs oS 
his last year, el^liac as ttiey 
axe in mood, lack nothing of 
the physical scale and 
sweeping paintexty ambitioii 
that had always hemi the 
cbaracta: of his walk. 

They may not have quite 
the monumental imagery 
and soc^e. nor the obvious 
technical bravura, of his 
vast Aushalian Outback and 
Ayers Rock paintings of the 
late 1980s, nor the immacu- 
lately considered surfaces 
and careftil structure of his 
English and Scottish city 
and landscape sulvects, nor 
even the robust, w^-man- 
nered R xj trc g einnfsm of his 
bar night w»inh conversa- 
tiocbineces of the 1950s and 
'6Qs. Yet in tbe most curious 

yrey, in this T cwiartah le final 

group, all these qualities 


William Padcer reviews the last, enigmatic, paintings by Michael Andrews 


seem to oome togethe', qid- 
etly and gently present in 
tbe work, a summation and 
sublimation. 

What it is not is a cm- 
sdous vatedictoty. The sense 
is of a banning, a 
new phase, and just as one 
mourns the death (d'a fUend, 
so we regret in a more gen- 
ml way that an artist at tbe 
brng^t of his powers should 
die. leaving aU tboee ques- 
tions and poraibilities hang- 
ing in the ah. uneaplored, 
unresolved. 

The last painting of aU, 
“Source of the 'ihanes”, is 
the odd one out in just this 
way. a fmly gestural 
abstract-ciptcBitiuuigt image 
of greens and greys that 
toms out to be a close exam- 
ina^n of this puddle of 
water, bubbling out of its 
meadow somewhere above 
l^echlade. Whether finished 
or not it is a rich, oxnplex 
and deeply satisiyii^ paint- 
ing. boldly and beautifully 
worked across its surface, 
with its dribbles, swipes and 
splatteis of paint so reminls- 
cent of de Kooning’s 


abstracted landscape evuca- 
ticms of the 196Ds, and yet 
peculiarly effective in its 
descr^on of mud and grass 
and water. Would Andrews, 
ever tiie figurative patnter. 
have gone fkirther towards 
abstraction? Or was he 
about to pull such an 
abstracted start toother 
with particular, judicious, 
hitherto characteristic 
detail? We shall never know. 


H is subject is 
tile Ihames, hi 
three images 
ffom source to 
estuary. In 
1992, Andrews left Earfolk, 
where he had been hving for 
tbe previous IS years, for 
London, taking a Hat in Bat- 
tersea and a stuiBo off tiie 
Fulham, itoad. which com- 
mitted him to a constant to- 
and-fro aocss tbe river. 

He thus came to he bniil- 
lar with the ebb and flow of 
the tides and, when the tide 
was out, would clhnb down 
by the ladder at the Albert 
Brid^ to ^ralk along what 
he ca^ the beech. This is 


Whistler’s Thames, that 
reach and bend of tbe river 
towards and beyond Batter- 
sea Bridge, where “the even- 
ing mist clothes tbe river- 
side with poetiy, as with a 
veil, and the poor buildings 
lose themselves in the' dim 
sky, and the tall chimneys 
become campanili, and the 
warehotiises are palaces is 
the night . . 

Tbe first painting is 
“Thames af Low Tide”. 
There are no landmarks to 
fix tiie spot, but it IS in fact 8 
westward, bird's-eye view 
down from the bridge onto 
the jumble of old barges 
beadied below what remain 
of Wlustier's warehouses, ft 
offers the perfect example cf 
his laactice, the close, low- 
pitched tonality, tbe 
r e s U ict al palette, the careful 
drawing and particular 
attention to salfent detail - 
fijT we can never forget he 
was a product of Cold- 
stream's poet-war Sleda 

But beyond that, we have 
the quality of the ground, 
the mud and ^ter. grey- 
blue and greeo-imnyzr, laid 


on with all magisterial 
authority and sweeiping, con- 
fident simplicity of a great 
abstract painter. But it is not 
left at that for it Is into this 
seductive flitency of thin 
paint that we see him pick- 
ing his way. firing a rope, 
foBowizig a railing or a ridge 
of mud. leaving a blob trf raw 
paint as jetsam, teasing tbe 
very ripples and wavelets 
onto tbe water like tbe wind 
itself, yet all in paint. 
Thus like Whistler, and 
Turner before bim. he con- 
jum his narrative out of tbe 
mist 


O ne cannot 
locate “The 
Estuary”, an 
idealised com- 
posite image 
set ftzrtber down-river, redo- 
lent of a last trip to Canvey 
Island with its fishermen out 
at the water's edge, but with 
tbe addition of figures, boat 
and jetty taken firom a Victo- 
rian photograph cut from a 
newspaper. 

Andrews always used 
photos 3s reference, and was 


never afraid of a narrative 
reading of bis week. While 
the context is a kind of 
al»tiacUon, these little Inci- 
dents and quaintly sinister 
figures could as well have 
been drawn upon some sinis- 
ter moment in Wells or Dick- 
ens or Conan DpyJa 
But it is ID tbe painting 
and not in tbe story-telling 
that the power of these 
worlcs rests, and it is Wliis- 
tier who shall have tbe last 
word. “But tbe artist is bom 
to pick, and choose, and 
group with science, these 
elements, that the result 
may be beautiful . . and 
these are very beautiful 
paintings. 

Michael Andrews - The 
Thames Faintings: Timothy 
Ta^or Gallery, 1 Bruton 
Place, London Wl until 
June 20. 




Theatre/Alastair Macaulay 

Panic and 
poetry on 
Scream Hill 


T he Young Vic 
Repertmy 
Compare's 
prodnetion of As/ 
£op Dpmp is a talented, 
occasionally beantifoL mess. 
ITus is a shame, because it 
features iHvcisely the same 
artistic team of actors, 
anskians. director, m 
des^er that is alu 
presenting the first-rate 
ennrent production of 
Tteelftft Night. 

If was no bad idea of 
artistic director Tim Supple 
to turn feom Shakespeare to 
tackle a novel; we live in 
times when stage 
adaptations of novels are 
numerous and often 
exceUenL Supple ~ witness 
what he has done at tbe 
Yonog Vic with the tales of 
Grimm - is a proven rrmster 
of re-presenth^ fictional 
narrative onstage. In this 
ease, William Faulkner's As 
/ /.uy DiSirw has been 
adapted for the theatre by 
Edward Kemp. But, set as it 
U in the Affl^can Sooth, it 
provides several challenges 
too many for this company 
at present. 

Most of these actors, 
however fine in otirnr 
respects, find the Southmi 
accents hard work; their 
very voices are placed all 
wrong. A few of them (as I 
reported last weririalso 
have weak vocal pnjectiott 
when speaking in thrir own 
British accents; yon can 
imagine how those 
weaknesses are redonUed 
when negotiating the 
dialectfs) of the Deep South. 
They nonetheless give an 
ensemble performance of 
lovely harmony. Set, 
however, in Missisrippi- 
on-the-WoId. 

A larger problem for 
theatrical adaptation is that 
Kemp’s adaptation exposes 
tbe degree to which 
FanUmer's novel keeps 
spiDzng over into 
non-narrative matters. 

As I Lay Dymg is the tale 
of bow, when Addle 
Bnndrai dies, her poor 
family’ joonieys throu^ 40 
dSficnlt miles to take her 
coffin to its appointed bnrial 
ground. Bnt it is also tbe 
tales ofbow Addie and her 
children perceive life and 
the world. So mndi so here 
that key aspects of tbe 
I actual narrative get trodden 
I ondetfoot 

In tbe first half. 1 just 
gave up on making 
connective sense of the 
narrative and instead tried 
- sncGCSsfidly, cm tbe whole 
- to ettioy the firagmented 
and many-stianded poetiy 
of the staging. Not always: 
SnppJe likes too often tbe 


simple narratlve/dFaniatie 
irony of desaHnog and 
depicting at the same tune. 
One pasoD says “He turned 
bis head", and another 
persem tuns his heacL There 
is only so much of this 
method one can be 
interested by. 

But the greatest beauty of 
Sumle's staging is that he 
usually has between three 
and six separate activities 
or scenes occurring at any 
one time. Here sotnecrae is 
lying injured or dying: there 
someone is saving wood; 
here someone is trying to 
cenne to terms with his 
mother’s death; there 

The story 
seems a mere 
excuse for 
multiple 
meditation 
on ways of 
being and 
seeing 

someone is puzzling o«'er 
how to tennlnate her 
pregnancy. 

It all adds up into a rich 
and sensnoos febric. The 
story almost seems a mere 
exense for a multiple 
meditatioii on ways of being 
and ways of seeing. At 
almost every point, this 
poetry is hei^tened by the 
mnsic of Adrian Lee a^ his 
two coOeagues. conveying 
on a sumptuous array of 
unccmventional instnxments 
the cnltore, climate, and 
soundscape of the American 
South and of this 
multifaceted tale. 

In Act Two, however, the 
stmy rears its bead with 
greatw detennination. This 
gives tbe staging more 
coherence, bm also starts to 
turn it into mriodrama. Hie 
Bimdren fhniily is, weU, 
feckless. As it steers its way 
thnmgb one trzbQiaticHi 
after another, it plunges ns 
into one overbought 
episode of panic, p»plezity, 
and angnish after anothm*. 
la between, there are stiQ 
andacdons scenes of plotless 
rrileetion, many of which 
add new depth and 
eomplexzty in tmms oTbotii 
story and philosophy, tip 
Serram Hill and down 
Re^nation Dale we go, 
now thiniring and now 
doing. It is a mighty bumpy 
ride. 

In repertory at the Young 
Vic, London SBl. 




B BC li^t miteitain- 
meat can be an 
alarming gauge of 
Radio 4’s profes- 
ainwaWgn^, One Tcc^ent News 
Qufe started with a member 
of the pressed into 

service to replacta the late- 
antving lyancds Wheen wl^ 
he eventually revealed, had 
faTtew arie^ the tech- 
nolo^cal ingenuity of the 
lategOCh f w ff ti o y was unable 
to fflT F**"*i* ov^ hiatus 
With What in the hustness 
are called “teemrding” and 
“editing“ I am uncertain. 
Was the studio space booked 
down to the last second, tte 
last pminy, as is the wont in 
John BIrt’s BBC. with no 
room for mnexe^icies? 

NOC all Bsdio 4 com’ 

edy is so tawdxy and catcdi- 
peor^. JHn Sorry I Haven’t, a 
Cltie - manages to be 
ashbo^y Ainzn^ vriiile nevmr 
’ to dieaply obvious 

Jibes or le erin g smnt ^ grin- 
rtiip isnuandoes yes but the 
iQVoerlQus gocxl humour of 
the ffnii its sublimely 

-strai^t-faced chairman 


Radio/Mardn Hoyle 

How to be funny 
withont being cheap 


Humphrey -Lyttelton, trans- 
port the whole thing on to a 
different -level. At times it 
sounds likp the .pnduct 
hilarious undergraduate 
fecetlousness. Better that 
tlmw schoolbc^ squalor. . 

- Just a Wnuta is bads, its 
humour by definition 
severely self-regulated (the 
game's rules specify no repe- 
tition. deviation or hesita- 
tion - has Janies Naughfia 
ever plab^* ~ frequoit 
interruption from competing 
speakers). A snb-text can' 
offen be read into the play- 
ers' attitudes to one another. 
Sometimes the old school 
gpffnig not overly enthusias- 
tic about the younger Intake. 


Was it imagination or did 
Derek Nhnmo exudea disap- 
proving lack of sympatiiy for 
Julian Claiy In the new 
series' opener? And was 
daxy tactfully suivortad by 
Paul Merton. anoUier rela- 
tive yocmgster? 


B oth Merton and 
Clary are very 
ftniny - the latter’s 
outrageousness of 
course is most rewaiding in 
cman doses but it has the 
merit of ladcing cruelty. 
Merton is one of the qokAest 
wits in the bosineBs, gmu- 
inely aTmieing and, with his 
ability to be hnaiioas with- 
out savaging sitting ducks. 
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the most sheerly likable 
fmmy man of his generation. 

Flesh and spirit were 
much in eridence last week, 
separata or together, some- 
times lodrsd in combat Mar- 
tin Jarvis read tav Dermis 
Potter short stories, of which 
Los: Pearls was the more 
interesting; a dying writer 
•Bgtifei thiourit his last days 
of drugged pain to rewrite 
an unsatisfactory book only 
to reproduce tbe original, 
word for wad. Jarvis also 
read SsoaiStur, less substan- 
tial and showing Potter’s 
tendency to caricature the 
uigitf claaa "hs viewed from a 
distance. The readings were 
rnmaccable. 
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Occasional caricatures 
marred Martyn Wade's 
immensely likable Sunday 
play for Radio 8. The Cere- 
rnmy cf brnocenee TecamrOBS. 
tbe emotional life of Benja- 
min Britten. Most of tbe 
ground was familiar, the 
cooclizsion already voic^ by 
biographers; that Britten 
sublimated emotional urges 
and sexual guiJt into cre- 
^veness. The play had him 
actually presented with tbe 
zuivances of one of tbe boys 
he was so agonisingly 
attracted to; and refialomg:. 

Simon Russell Beale 
underlined Britten’s prog- 
ress from sweet-natured 
middle-class naivetO to 
the prickly bypensensitiv^ 
whose resentment of criti- 
cism caused the breakup 
of close Mendships and 
whose abandonment of 
loyal servants could be 
callous. 

Julian Wadbnm played 
Petef Peare, here seen as 
cooler, more detached, more | 

Ratpiibrtrnp ^ Ihan the (gjginal 

surely was - his supportive- 
ness was underplayed Anna 
Massey’s gushing Imogen 
Holst was one of those Out- 
tery spinsters out of Just- 
William. Alan MacNau^- 
tBD’5 53L Forster rang h^ 
ribly true in its insufferable 
pomp(»ity - historically 
accurate or not 

Tbe production's use of 
music was just ri^dit: taccfol, 
evocative without resorting 
to insensitively ripped out 
bleeding chunks. T^ reac- 
tionary fogey outrage at Oioh 
riana have bemt clari- 
fied had tbe piay maationed 
that this was the otfidal C(a> 
onatios offering; and the 
Queen herself was tde^ed for 
laughs as If in a comedy pro- 
gramme. which let the tone 
down with a wallop. 
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A simulation of love 

Gr^ Hilly talks to Sophie Calle about her curiously egocentric artistic vision 


Television/ Christopher DunWey 

Art reveals 
politics 


S ophie CaSe doesn't 
mind that her life 
and her life’s worit 
were borrowed by 
the American 
author, Paul Aoster. The 
theh t(^ place in the writ- 
ing of Auster’s 1992 novel, 
leviathan, where the attrac- 
tive but dangerously obses- 
sive character Maria, an art- 
ist whose work was “too 
i^osyncratic, too personal to 
be thought of as belonging to 
any particnlar meditun or 
discipline, " bears more rtian 
a passing resemblance to the 
real-life artist CaDe: 

She's not ujeet because, 
first of all, he was polite 
enou^ to ask. More funda- 
mentally, Calle offers up her 
own and oUier peoples’ pri- 
vate lives to public scrutiny 
as the very basis clt the art 
she has exhibited in her 
native Paris, and interna- 
tionally, since the early 
1980s. 

Her projects include invit- 
ing two dozen strangers to 
sleep in bm* bed for eight 
hours each; surreptitiously 
photographing the personal 
effects of guests at a hotel in 
vtiiich she had takmi a job as 
a chambermaid; and, finding 
an address book in the 
street, systematically phon- 
ing its owner’s contacts and 
publishing their accounts of 
him in a Parisian daily 
broadsheet. 

Ihen there is the retroac- 
tive deal she struck with 
Austen since he’d been 
allowed to take her on as his 
subject, she should be per- 
mitted to adopt him as the 
author of her acts. The out- 
come of this coUaboiatton 
will appear in book and exhi- 
bition form this autumn. 
The pngect includes a sh<^ 
text by Aoster, entitled Per- 
sonal in^ruciions for Sigj/ae 
Chile on how to imp rooe life 
in New York City (Because 
she asked), along with the 
documentation cd CaBe's act- 
ing upon these instructions. 

Tliese in pladp cmfling at and 

taTiritig to strangers, giving 
homeless people foc^ ciga- 
rettes or oonversatioa, and 
cnltivating a neglected qxd 
in a famous for fellu^ 

apart 

In addition. Calle has gone 
back to the origina] novel 
and is currently working 
way thot^ the projects 
Auster invented and 

attributed to her fictional 
alter Whsi 1 spoke to 
her, she had just finished liv- 
ing a day under the spdl of 
the letter 

Fiction, fact, or in Umbo 
between the two, where did 
this singular behaviour 
come firom? Has CaUe’s 
uncompromising artistic 
vision led her down these 
paths beyond the soda! pale? 
or has a genuinely coogral- 
sive life found its way into 
art? 

I asked Calle where she 
draws the line between her 
public and private peisona, 
’’What do I want people to 
6now or not know about me? 
I don't think of it Hke that 
My work is more egocentric 
- I want to solve thing s for 
myselt it's my own personal 
therapy. 1 am protected by 
the fact that if s art - ifs a 
way to be allowed to do such 
things.** 

As an example, she 
describes The Birthday Cer- 
emony”, a new work witii a 
long gestation, which will be 


seen at the Tate GaDery over 
the summer. ‘Tt wasn't con- 
sdously planned as an art- 
work. I was afraid of my 
birthday, it was a day when 
evmyttung always seemed to 
go wrong. 1 needed proof of 
pe(g)le’6 love on tiiat day.” 
So, frmn 1960 until her 40tb 
birthday in 1993, CaDe would 
Invite to ho* birthday dinner 
as many people as she was 
years’ old. Most brou^ a 
vtiiich she displayed in 
a vltrine until the same day 
the following year, when she 
boxed them vtP to* storage. 
"The act of keeping the gift 
seemed proof to me of the 
love they rqixeseated.” The 
act of exhibiting tb«»m poh- 
licly demonstrates, piesum- 
ably, that she has come to 
terms with the anxiety that 
first conjured them up. 

Such therapeutic rituals 
have been part of Calle's life 
since early childhood. 
'’When I was little, I kept 
fish, and would conduct 
elaborate ceremonies when 
they died, ?dth very complex 
fimeral music and speeches. 
1 was brought up by my 


mother, and we had an 
agreement; I would allow 
her to go oat at night if ^ 
promised to wake me up 
whenever she returned to 
have a little return cere- 
mony.” 

Early on. CaDe ^ledallsed 

Tfi gn ininwikir n KTig ’ 

loss, shadows of people 
rather than people them- 
selves. The stiuxd she went 
to was cm one side of a ettne- 
tery, her mother’a hon^ on 
the other, so she would walk 
throu^ a gravey^ twice a 
day. "For a kmg time 1 fed a 
ghost, leaving food out 
Since it was eaten by' the 
cats. I carried on.” 

Sophie Calle's parents 
divorced when she was four 
years old. She maintained 
only eiratle contact with her 
fatber and bas no doubt 
that her eventual caieer has 
its origins in thw unfulfil- 
led relationship. T know 1 
started making art to seduce 
my father, since he was a 
coUectim of art as well as a 
doctor. Yon couldn’t say tiiat 
I actually chose to be an art- 
ist" 


For someone so sin- 
gighjtihtAiH atiri methodical, 
CaDe seems to have eon- 
scionsly diosen very little in 
her life It would be more 
accurate to say that she has 
devdoped a habit of deter- 
mining the precise condi- 

Her projects 
include 
inviting 
two dozen 
strangers to 
sleep in her 
bed for eight 
hours each 

tioDs according to vriilch she 
will act and then foUawing 
them throu^ to their con- 
dusion. After a stint as a 
Maoist militant, she left 
Faria in 1972, aged 19. and 
travelled around the world 
fer seven yeara. working in 
bars, fishing In Crete. 


lawns in Cafifemia. 
"When 1 ?ra8 in California I 
stayed in the house of a ifeo- 
tt^rapher. so I learned a 
little about photography” 
Tlmn **1 dedded to come 
bade to Paris, remembaing 
my fnthpr had said that the 
day I determined what I 
wanted to do, be would help 
TTK>_ I knew no one, had no 
friends. I could have locked 
myself in my room, but 
decided instead to walk 
around the city. Instead of 
doing so aimlessly. I started 
fr^vrisg pec^le.” 

CaDe discovered a frame- 
work for herself in such 
actions. She adso fouztd in 
them what she calls "a slum- 
latioD of love. My actions 
require obedience to the 
rules of the game. I am the 
one who decides to iday the 
game, and I dedde the rules 
of the game.” She discovered 
that her personal needs, and 
the sOlatioDs she invested, 
met a laraDel need within 
the artworld fer work which 
imbed beneath tbe sMn of 
appearance and exceeded tbe 
boundaries of form. 


I asked if she had ever loet 
confined. She wishes she 
but up one case 
where the result turned 
sour. The owner of the 
address book which CaDe 
used so freely angrily repudi- 
ated tbe work he had unwit- 
tin gi y coDabonted on. ”I 
reaDy fault ripif Tnan Sot I 
would do It again. I was dis- 
appointed when he tigected 
my project, and me. I have 
never met him, since be 
refused to speak to me. Per- 
haps be heard tMng yi about 
himself be didn’t want to 
know.” 

Id state of such bard'noBed 
assertions. CaDe insists she 
cares about the people she 
involves in her woric, usu- 
ally with their fuU know- 
led^ and approvaL Her 
ambivalence as both artist 
and p e rson is clear when ^ 
recaDs publishing tbe con- 
versations that made up 
"The Address Book”. "Bvwy 
day before an article 
appeared in tbe paper, I was 
worried Fd gone too Hit. Bat 
tile exdtement was stronger 
than tim guStt." 


W ith BBCS show: 

ing a couple of 
fisc&Dating arts 
programmes it 
Is, for once, worth staying 
in OB a Saturday evening 
Just to watch tolevIstQn. Tfre 
Seem Art Of Gooentment Is 
a wostderfiiQy simple yet 
subtle and revealing pro- 

yramwi# whlCh SOtS OUt tO 
e aqdore fee w or kto gs of tbe 
GovMunient Art Ctdleetion 
(GAC). It is predictable 
that the govenunmit 
has a stD^ of pletnres for 
iiaitg tn g on the wails, of 
embasites, rnfadsters* offices 
and so on, but many vleweis 
may be surpri s ed to discover 
feat file coUeetion is five 
times the sise of the 
Ifeticmal GaDoy’s, and tiiat 
tile peigde who nm it have 
£100,009 a year to extend it. 

Ifieholas Bossiter*8 pro- 
gramme is scattered 
tbronghout with surprises. 
The ooQectkm is hons^ not, 
as yon might Imagine, In 
WhitehaU or some de- 
centralised office in MfltoD 
Keynes, but In the middle of 
snltal ^ho. It has plenty of 
Victorian oil paintings, 
many retnnied not long ago 
from the offices of Tory min- 
ister it aeeittS that Conser- 
vatives reaDy do have con- 
servative tastes. But it also 
ranges mnfe more widely. 

I Peter Uandeteon manages to 
I find SfWBe distinctly naughty 
I etchings, showing, for 
! instance, Rnskht'a nneon- 
sninmated bride lying on 
her honeymoon bed eyring 
' her genitals mefnlly in a 
mhmr while Rndin retires 
to the bakony, anmDed to 
discover flut women are not 
quite lite Gredc statnes bnt 
possess pnto hair. 

The TCvelatioii of personal 
tastes is one of the pn- 
graiBine’s diirf strengths. It 
is predictable enott^ tiiat 
Jehn Hiuor hung a portrait 
of the aidmter W.G. Grace 
in Downing Street, bnt a 
David Inshaw comes as 
more of a surprise. Bosstter 
has managed to get access 
not only to the eoDection, 
and to the British embassies 
in Paris and Gstro, bnt also 
to 10 Downing Street and he 
persuades Margaret 
Thatcher to go back ami 
explain - without Tony 
Blair inesent • how fefap 
have changed since her 
time. It is worth watching 
the entire igogramme solely 
for the moment when she 
reminisces about the por- 
traits M Wellingtini and Nel- 
esm and bUthely compares 
her own ndUtary successes 
fevonrahly with tbrirs. 

Hie programme is at its 
strongest when observing, 
as quietly as ever, tbe way 
in whidi priittes dictate tbe 
dioice of paintings and bow 
those dioices reveal politi- 
cal attitudes. Tbe acci- 
dentprone fbreagn secretar y 
is seen preadmM schoolboy 
political correctness to a 
UaA risitor on the subject 
of a huge p w trail of a Hopst’ 


lese prince, presented to the 
British dtarlv ^ een- 
tory. This «yi*w«*M Ustort- 
cal artefaet has to go in tbe 
panw. of cool BrlunuU - 
Rosslter catches It being 
caiTied mit to the lorry * to 
be repln^ hy KoMn Cook's 
ebotee: a large tooklng 
Itiftss. 

That is at seven o'rioek. 
At 10.30 BBCS shows The 
PearOf(}ed:29YearsOf7tw 
Exorcist, a progrunmo 
whldi explclos how the 
famous horror movie came 
to be made, how the spedal 
«{feets were achieved at a 
Hwe befbre electronics had 
made virtually anything 
possible, and, most eye 
A pawing of all, the extraordi- 
nary len gths to which direc- 
tor William FrledUn was 
wiDing to go in order to get 
his actors to do what be 
wanted. It scemr that firing 
a gtttt behind somebody’s 
ear to put real shodc Into 
their eyes was standard 
practice. 

R eleased in 1973, The 
Storeist was one of 
the first horror 
fil^ to move away 
from tbe traditions of its 
predecessors which, in many 
cases, were near to fairy sto- 
ries and myths, and opt 
tncf^ari for a rolIercoastcr of 
shocks in which the audi- 
ence is scarcely allowed to 
draw breath. The pro- 
gramme explains how the 
yonng girl, Unda Blair, was 
TwadA to look so repnirive; 
how the projectile vomiting 
was achieved (the pea sonp 
was supposed to catrii the 
actor in the chest, bnt when 
It hit btw* fhU in the face 
Friedkin was only too 
happy) and how Blair was 
fitt^ with the long amphib- 
ian tongue. EUeu Bui^’n, 
who played the mother. 
•nqJaitML how her back was 
nearly brriuB; and we see 
how the film makers 
achieved the frosty breath 
rifect for the cold bedroom 
when fee dtild is possessed; 
refrigerate tbe set over- 
night. 

The pity is that the pro- 
gramme never really gets to 
grips with the way that The 
fiEorrtsr has been suppressed 
in Britain. It is about to be 
re-released in the cinema, 
but we are not allowed to 
acquire ft on video or watch 
it on television. This is 
explained by James Firman, 
long time director of the 
British Board of PUm Cen- 
sors. Be has spent his life 
watching and re-watching 
aU the bits of films judged 
most likely to corrupt, and 
bis mind must by now be 
completely ruined, so that 
we would be crazy to listen 
to his opinions. If not, if be 
giai»w« to have found a way 
of remaining nncoimpted 
even by such intensive snb- 
jectioo, thesi all he bas to do 
is teach the trick to tbe rest 
of ns and we can dissolve 
tbeBBFC. 


Off the wall/Antony Thomcroft 

Private passions put to the public 


G arsington 
Opera opened 
on Monday to 
one of the wet- 
test evenings in 
its ID-year history. Weather 
apart, this Oxford based 
rival to Glyndebourne is in 
surprisingly robust ferm. 

Its long-rnnning battle 
with its village neighboure 
over noise and numbers 
seems to be satisfactorily 
settled: the local coanril has 
taken a more robust line 
with the whingers, and 
everyone gets invited to tbe 
dress rehearsals. With the 
help of some additional 
sound-breaks, peace reigns. 

The costs of l%al action to 
keep tbe festival going were 
high, but Garsington’s 
owner and intenelent, Leo- 
nard Tn graitie. hag wianagari 
to squeeze an extra 50 seats 


Into the inqirovised audito- 
rinm around tbe I7tb cen- 
tury courtyard. This makes 
an andiwice of 440 and, with 
seat prices risiiig to £95, the 
books should soon be satis- 
fectorily balanced again. 

Every ticket for the 90 per- 
formances had been sidd by 
April, but one result of tbe 
l^nl truce is that Garsing- 
ton cannot contemplate fiu- 
ther expansion for at least 
another five years. In the 
meantime it wiU continue, 
rather like Glyndebouzne, to 
give its audlenee a mix of 
the opected and the chal- 
lenging. This year’s pro- 
gramme consists of a very 
rare Rossliii, La pietra del 
paroffone: a very early Mos- 
art £ucw SliZZa; and tiie first 
Garsington Verdi. Falstaff. 

Next year the Mozart wlD 
be Seraglio coupled with 
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Rossini's take on the same 
theme. 77k« Italian girl in 
Algiers, plus Richard 
Strauss's Die Liebe der 
Danae, never performed in 
the DK befixe. 

Garsington is Ske Glynde- 
boume in using Its presti- 
gious exdurivity to feed its 
audience nnknown wotIes. 

Tu grafna (g already planning - 

a great rarity for 9000. Schu- 
mann's igno^ opera (Seram- 
eoa. This -commitment 
towards rarities is hl^ily 
oommaidable. but it is pity 
that the squeeze on space 
means that iqi to 80 per cent 
of tbe Garsiiigton andig^ rp 
is tbe same each year, the 
fiiends whose membership 
keeps the festival in profit 
★ 

Tom TreadweD is a driven 

man 3 CTulraapagw , artmlar 

on a mission to popularise 
the Bard. Foitunrtely he is 
also a rich marL r.nn'Hng- f^r 
a worthwhile Invertment, he 
has come up wife the perfect 
prevositian - to prodnee dig- 
ital recordings of Shake- 
speare's plays. 

Wife his CfeiswU^ nei^- 
bonr, tbe producer BID Shi^ 
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herd, who is conveniently 
married to actress EUeen 
Atkins, he bas set up Arfcan- 
geL Penguin has agreed to 
handle the marketing, and 
the first four caseette luooid- 
frigs from the ESLSm. Invest- 
ment, including such likely 

Rare operas 
at Garsington 
are seen 
by mainly 
the same 
audience 
each year 

farts as Romeo and JuBet aisi 
Twelfdi Night, are now in 
the shops. 

TreadweD Intends to pro- 
duce an 38 plays, indudlng 
Two Noble Sinsmen but 
excluding Edward m, with- 
out cuts, over tbe next three 
years. l,eading actors Atkins 
(Constance in King John); 
Rupert Graves CRirtiard D); 
Richard Griffiths (Falstaff): 



SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 

1998Sea0OD 
19 May - 20 Septeoiber 
9001714019919/ 
0171 316 4703 (24 his) 
Aeyoo Ukeit 
The Merchant of Venice 


Jos^h Fiennes (Romeo), and 
more, have agr^ to work 
for fee usual RSC daDy rate. 
There are high hopes of per- 
suadisg Sir John Gielgud to 
tate the (horns in Pericles. U 
is not a rfpmandfng schedule 
- the shortest play. Comedy 
of Errors, takes up four days 
studio time, fee longest 
Samlet, slss. 

It ia eurpiislng that tack- 
ling entire haa nn » 

been attempted for 40 years, 
when Algo, using some pro- 
feeclonn], actms but mafriJy 
Cambridge undergraduates 
(frKduding Ian MeSeUen and 
Derek Jacobi), and Caedman 
embarked on the venture at 
the same time. Some of these 
recordings can stiD be found, 
complete wife wt glass 
aceento; TreadweD is quite 
happy to give expression to 
regional voices in bis updat- 
ing. 

Coincidentally Naxos bas 
announced that it, too, is 
having a go, while Argo is 
re-issuing some of its old 
recordfr^. Chorently Shake- 
speare is a hit, but with a 
profit available on disposing 
of such modest inltfrd pro- 
duction runs for fee popular 
pfr^ of 3J3QO In tbe UK. and 
5,000 iD fee USj this Is one 
dramatic risk feat does not 
look foolh^y. 

•k 

Life is (xunezi'tly tou^ for 
the specialists in ImpresslMi- 
ist and Mixiern pictures at 
Sothi^Ty’s and Ctuistie’s. 

Demand for the finest 
works is at its highest for a 
decade, but there ia a short- 
age of mastefpleees (ioming 



CD to the market In tbe US 
they are blaming El Nlfio, 
wfai(fe k^ New York warm 
eoot^ last winter to allow 
rich tressnre-laden widows 
to sur vi ve tbe of t en lethal 
season in their Park Avenue 
apartments. To make mat- 
ters worse, when the big c^- 
lections are released firom 
I^ate ownerriup they are 
being givmi to mu senin s for 
posthumcnis prestige rathe: 

going under auo- 
tkneers' hamn^. 

Last monfe the Metropoli- 
tan Museum In New York 
received one of its most gen- 
erous recent bequests when 


Natasha Gehnan left -tt her 
entire coUectioD efSS works, 
including paintings by 
Matting Picasso. Braque and 
Modigliani. In t^ siderooms 
they might have fetched 
SSOQdl 

Now tbe friends of the San 
Francisco Museum of Mod- 
em Art have welccaned the 
arrival this month of it’s 
new director. David Ross, by 
by preseottog tbe museum 
wife a group of 23 major 
wofes by leading 20th cen- 
tury artists. Including 
Duchamp. Alberto Giacom- 
etti, Mondrian. Kiefer and 
Bamett Newman. 


Most significant are 14 
works bought directly from 
fee artist Robert Rauschen- 
berg, including "Erased de 
Kooning drawing" of 1953. 
regarded as one of fee 
icons of post-war American 
art. 

AU told the paintings, val- 
ued at around $40m, repre- 
^t one of tbe most slgIii^ 
leant bodies of work ever 
Piuuhased at one time by a 
museum. Much of the numey 
came ffom philanthropist 
Phyllis Wattis, who recently 
caused a stir in the Bay area 
by giving STOm to local arts 
friatltutions. 
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Cultural diversity 
in a land of 
pomp and glory 

Austria sees no lack of cool in acknowledging its old 
Habsburg imperial boundaries, writes Martin Ho^e 


T his seesons’s pro- 
duction of Zem- 
linsky’s Der 
KSnig EandauUs 
at the Vienna 
Volksopo* adds a silent extra 
character to the mythical 
dramatis personae: a modem 
onlooker in homburg hat 
and spectacles carrying a 
music-stand who finally 
leaves the stage with a suit- 
case. This represents the 
composer himsdf, arche- 
typal MUtelmax 9 &is^ wan- 
dowr, an exile eternally on 
the move, geographically 
rootless but unmistakably 
produced by the culture of 
central Europe. 

At the two hundredth 
anntvo'saiy performance of 
Haydn’s The O'eafton 
recently at the Esterhazy 
palace in Eisenstadt, 
the audience stood to 
applaud the pleasant-locdong 
men - Eurocrats? business- 
men? - who entered the 
painted hall which Haydn 
himself had knowrL They 
were the head of the Habs- 
burg dynasty and his son 


The head of 
the Habsburg 
dynasty and 
his son 
joined the 
Esterhazys, 
descendants 
of Haydn's 
patrons 


enow a Euro-BffP). They 
joined a conple of pres- 
ent-day Esterhazys, descen- 
dants of Haydn’s patrons, 
and a brace of Sebwaraen- 
beigs. Austria sees no lack 
of cool in acknowledging 
past cultural glory and 
soc^ pomp- 


A. 


B oth Images are 
significant when 
presented with 
London’s Festi- 
val of Central 
European Culture, which 
starts cm June 21. Ihey ^e 
a clue to what the label 
n tftftng- For all modem Aus- 
tria’s political correctness, 
there is no apology for udng 
the old Habsburg imperial 
boundaries as a frame of rtf- 
erence. As -Dr Emil Brix. 
director of the Austrian cul- 
tural Institute explain^ nei- 
ther subsequent partitions 
nor historical imperialism 
dic giiiae a fbehng cultural 
community. “The Habsburgs 
are relevant not for political 
reasons but because the 
area’s cultural life was 
formed during the 17th to 
19th centuries.” 

Can cme talk about a con- 
venient Identity for the mass 
of subject races extending 
ftom the Balkans to north- 
ern Italy, the Adriatic to 
Poland? -Cultural differ- 
ences were not so great”, 
says Brix. ‘They could relate 
- and did. In the later mon- 
arehy most import ant posts 
were held by non^Searmans - 
and education minis- 
ters were Hungarian; the 
first president of the Aus- 
trian parliaxnent in the late 
19th cmitury was a Me . . ." 

the cultural diver- 
sity in the flood of events, 
mainly theatrical and musi- 
cal, which are springing up 
around London in this 
month, ftom jaa 
BAC to the Polish Afacoew 
so praised two festivals 
at Edinburgh; from estab- 
lished musical figures like 
Angelika Kircbschlager and 
Gyorgy and Mhrta Kurtag to 
Penderecki 

works, including the 19W 
CeJlo Concerto jdayed by to 
exciting young AustnM 
(typically in this contesrt, 
actually Bulgarian-bom), 
T.nt« schulz-Bayrova. 

The latter concert cele- 
brates Austria’s 35^^ 
of to presidency of to bu, 
and Austrians make no 

hones about their links wi* 

the east - ron^y speak^ 
actually^ 
east ton Prague - perba^ 
as a corrective to to ^ 
going presidait s 

to Atlantic. And 
unlike India, that MW 
rebuffs nostalgic 
to to Raj. to former 
burg dominions a« 

delisted to be county 1^ 

to southern 

Brix continues, ■’the Haw 
burg era was 

reminder of cultur^J^^ 

It was used as a symbol 01 
nist era’s eastermsation. 


Historical conflicts are not 
ignored. Both Brix and 
Adam Fischer, conductor of 
the Austro-Hungarian 
Orchestra with its twin 
bases of Vienna «t>h Buda- 
pest, see them as providing 
tensions to be channelled 
into positive artisdc activity. 
“If 1 were sarcastic 1 would 
quote 77ie TTard Man on the 
Swiss producing only to 
cuckoo-dock, but that’s an 
ugly way of patting it,” jokes 
Fischer. 

O ne August 
morning in 
1989, 500 East 
Germans on a 
Pan-European 
conference in Hungary had 
breakfast and refused to go 
home. Hungary, enjoying the 
sceptically-named -goulash 
communism” already had 
access to Austria; hence the 
Austro-Hungarian feeling 
that tVio summer breakfast 
anticipated the conosion of 
the iron curUun when the 
Berlin wall came down some 
months later. 

The festival emphasises 
what violinist Ernst Eovadc 
sees as Austria’s, more spe- 
cifically Vienna's, attempt to 
unite new and old. -Tradi- 
tion is a good w(xd for sell 
Ing. The Vienna Philhar 
monic sells itself wifii that 
word, like the Uplzzaner 
horses." 

His own predelictlon for 
new music bii^jli^ts com 
fortable Viennese assump 
tions. “From chOdbood Fve 
fought a tradition that 
doesn't allow new blood to 
it” Ironically, that tradition 
can be merdlesa with the 
tradition of others. “Two 
years ago I did a piece by 
James MacMillaiL Critics 
It was too censervative. 
Some asked how I could play 
it. 'They think they're 
advanced but 1 think they 
just put thing s into boxes.'' 
Eovacic's Purcell Room 
recital in . early July will 
trace the influence of the 
teadier Fnebs on the caieera 
. ■ of Gcihbnaik, Webers. Ean> 
gold, Mahler and Gra^ 

That list touches sparks 
off aasodatians tot are ccM- 
centinl European: exile, 
wandering, commamal suc- 
cess in fineign fields (Holly- 
wood. for example) some 
part of wbidi remained 
ever Vienna... Dr Thomas 
Gayda (whom I met In a cafo 
over the cellar where the 
1930s satirical nl^tdub Lie- 
her Augostbi fonctioned but 
is now haunted by elderly 
bridge-playing Hungarian 
ladies) filled in the extra 
dimension: Mitteleuropa’s 
diaspwa. To Beilin 0u)t P^rt 
of Mitteleuropa. however 
much southern Germany 
longed to be) which suc- 
ceeded post-first world war 
Vienna as to world's most 


Austrian political commit- 
ment to her eastern Beigh- 
hours. There is a general 
conviction that eastern 
Sorope will join the EU, and 
amjroval on a national scale 
is hpianrad by T^fonal foan 
over cheap immigrant woik- 
ers and competitive busi- 
nesses. But a school of 
thou^t wiaintainiB that early 
soigxirt Ah' the eastem coun- 
tries means subsequent 
TnOwange in foe area. Cul- 
ture is not, as Cool Britannia 
seems suicidally set on 
TnahitaTTifn^ SB iiTelevance. 
but a social and political 
instrument; a medidne per^ 
haps of the sweetest sort 

The Festival of Central 
European Cnltnre takes 
place in venues across Lon- 
don June 21-Jiily 12. The fes- 
tival is spcnsOTcd by Adria 
Airways. Austrian Alrliiies, 
Creditanstalt, S+K Hotel 
George London. 


A symbol of vftWity? TTw Habsbuip Ene«8S Merta Tlwcesa orl Austria, fiTIT-ITBfl. wift tor rt ^ 


Vw BfCQMHn An umy 


Historical 
conflicts 
provided 
tensions 
that were 
channelled 
into positive 
artistic 
activity 

vital city, to be succeeded to 
turn ^ Paris, London and 
(the regret in these Euro- 
pean voices is abnost palpa- 
ble) New York. To Holly- 
wood and Tin Pan AHey. To 
London (Korda. Pressburger. 
that Hungarian embodiment 
of the perfect Englishman. 

Howard). And within 
Europe the opera houses and 
railway stations that pro- 
vided such a huk. 

Opera bouses came In 
three stem, d^wndixig on the 
jjopoitance of the town; hut 
it m”"* tot every visiting 
artist would automatically 
Ispow his way around. (For 
Middle EuK^ Imported as 
well* when Prince Esteihazy 
beaiti of James watts* p^ 
fection of steam power he 
ordered to largest steam 
engine in to world to po^ 
the -fountains in his palace 
garden.) Dr Gayda’s talk on 
S jAg ylng tor the Unknown 
at the Italian Cultural 
tutfi will underline a vital 
part of to Central European 

Austria piropo^ a 

-pentagonal” entente ^th 
other countries: Hun- 

eaiy Italy, the then Yugo- 
^via and Csechoslovato^ 
An easy-going 
has bemi to outward sign of 
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Sporting Profile 


How granny 
helped mould 
an ideeil mind 

Many golfers are capable of low scores but few 
have the temperament to dominate. Derek 
Lawrenson sees Lee Westwood getting to the top 


E verything you 
ever needed to 
know about Lee 
Westwood was 
present at the 
16th hole durii^ the final 
roand of the English Open 
at Hanbury Manor last 
week. 

Standing on the tee. 
Westwood had been in poie 
poafion to collect his second 
successive victory' on the 
European Tour but a badly 
pulled iron shot had raised 
the possibility of an 
unhappy late dranja. 

Accordinfdy. Westwood 
was only too aware of the 
Importance of the ensuing 
rhip if he was not to allow 
others a glimpse of the 
trophy. He reheaised it a 
few times and then prepared 
himself mentaUy. Just as he 
was about to pull the trigger 
a samll child moved in the 
corner of his vision. 

We do not need to be a 
soothsayer to know what 
Cohn Montgomerie's 
reaction would have been in 
that situation, or, indeed, a 
host of other players. A 
melodramatic bout of 
huffing fl p ri pnfRng would 
have been the least of it 
Ihe child's guardian would 
DO doubt have been stared 
at malevolently. 

Westwood, however, did 
neither of th^ things. He 
smiled at the child and 
made sure he did not lose 
either his composure or his 
concentration. He then got 
down in two shots to ensure 
the six-figure first prize. 

In golf these days there 
are many talented ball 
strikers who can all shoot 6 
when the mood takes them. 
But only a handfUI can 
match such physical 
prowess with an equal 
amount of mental acuity - 
and these are the players 
who make the millions and 
dominate the world 
rankings. 

Tiger Woods and Brme Els 
may be the leading 
examples, and their names 
will dominate the 
proceedings as the latter 
prepares to defend his 
United States Open title 
next week. 

But close in attendance 
are David Duval and 


Westwood, two more young 
men who ha\’e now reached 
the stage In their careers 
where only a major 
championship can be 
regarded as promotion. 

The progress of both has 
been rai^. Duval was not 
even considered good 
enou^ to plaj’ in last year's 
American Ryder Cup team, 
but he has won five 
tournaments in the eight 
months that have pa^ed 
since. 

Westwood's record is even 
better. 

It has been a distressing 
pattern in Ryder Cups over 
the last 15 years for the 
European ^butants who do 
well in the cup to struggle 

‘With my 
looks, fame is 
not going to 
lead to girls 


queueing 
round the 
block, 
is it?* 


thereafter to live up to their 
potentiaL it is almost as if 
they come to regard playing 
in the match as the 
fulfilment of their careers, 
rather than the springboard 
to better things. 

Happily, four of the five 
rookies who played at 
Valdernuna last September 
have reversed that trend, 
and none so spectacularly as 
Westwood. He has played in 
16 events since that match 
and won six of them, an 
astonishing snccess rate in a 
sport where two or three 
victories a s^son is 
r^arded as nirvana. 

Why? It is his mind that 
singes him out Not only is 
he rarely fazed, as the 
opening example 
demonstrated, but he is that 
rare animal who feels 
comfortable when the 
pressure is at its most 
intense; indeed, he becomes 
inspired rather than 
inhibited by sucb occasions. 
Finally, he has the ability to 


forget a bad day at the 
office, a failing of too many 
golfers. 

In Hamburg a fortni^t 
ago, Westwood came off the 
course after the second 
round and bemoaned his 
putting. F(Mr a lot of his 
peers that would have been 
the prelude to a sleepless 
night, followed by an even 
worse putting round. 
Westwood practised for an 
hour, went to bed and forgot 
about it, and then came out 
the next day, holed 
everything, and signed lor 
aSl. 

A few weeks ^ his 
manager. Andrew Chandler, 
took several other players 
he oversees to a business 
psychoio^L “1 could not 
help but chuckle to myself 
when on the chart, 
presented as the 
psychologist's dream, was 
Lee Westwood. 

"But the more 1 thought 
about it the more I lealised 
wby he had been chosen as 
the ideal specimen. And the 
great thing about Lee is that 
it all comes so naturally to 
him." 

Westwood would be the 
first to acknowle^TB the role 
his parents have also played 
in his rise to stardom, lllsh 
Westwood, his mother, 
drove the young prodigy all 
around the ooun&r to 
enable him to play in 
amateur events. His fatho* 
John, a teacher, provided 
tba financial capitaL 

They also prevented hitn 
from getting carried av^. 
After one tournament in 
which be batd finished 
runner-up, Westwood was 
feeling sorry for himself and 
was moping around the 
house. "My father then 
came up to me and said: 
look, do you realise you 
have just made more money 
in one afternoon than t will 
make in two years? The 
bout of self-pity stopped 
there and then," Westwood 
explains. 

Family members, 
however, have not stopped 
making observations when 
they feel he is getting out of 
line. A few weeks ago his 
grandmother was watching 
him play on television whra 
Westwood, after a poor shot, 





uncharacteristically lashed 
out at a bush with his ctoh. 
Ihat everdng Granny 
We^wood was on the phone 
to let hl in know, in no 
UDoertaih tenos, that she 
did not want to see him do it 
again. "What did the bush 
do to yon?” she said. 

These examples, howevm:. 
should not be interpreted as 
an ongoing strog^e to keep 


Westwood's feet on the 
ground. Tmipod a more 
level-headed supesstar you 
wouM stnigede to find. 
Asked what differences fame 
had brought he replied: 
"Well with my looks it is 
not going to lead to girls 
qimaeing round the block is 
it?" 

Westwood was bom in 
Worksop in 1973. Thirteen 


years hi* father awlcurf 

Mm what he wanted to do 
one sammertaoUday. 
Recalling the excttanent be 
fait watdifog Jack FfidJans 
win the Masters two months 
earher, he opted for golt 
He quidtiy became one of 
the country's leading 
amateurs, aKhou^ not 
everyone was impreseed. 
Peter McEvoy, the En^and 


captain, was contemptuous 
when told by Westwood that 
he was turning profesdona]. 
beUeving be was making a 
mistake. 

McEvoy, to be fair, is tbe 
firat to admit he got it bsdly 
wrong. He bad reckoned 
without that temperament, 
which allowed Westwood to 
hreeze through tbe 
Bmopean Tour’s qualifying 


school Altbout any display 

oTnerv'CS. 

The foUowii^ season 

Westwood easily kept hts 
card, and began to wt 
himself molt* toftv 
ambitions. 

In 1996. be won tbnv* 
toumamonts. ftnwhcd sixth 
in the Eurupcon Tour's 
order rT molt, and qualified 
to pUy In the Ma.*sters. Dy a 
womforfiil cotnctdenci* h*' 
found himself paired in the 
final round with Nbddaus. 

What would be the 
reaction of roost :!4-yp3r-old.« 
in such a pusititm? 

Additionally, what would 
they be fcclhs when 
Nteklaw; beftan tn struggle 
over the opening hojes? Not 
too many 1 venture, would 
react as Westwood did. 
g ntnp ux-er to the great man. 
putting on ann nnuid hLs 
shoulder, and saying In his 
ear. "Don't worry, you'll be 
all ri^t" 

Ii was a show of self-belief 
that illustrated that 
Westwood felt comfortable 
whatever the circumstaiices. 
Later that >Tar he re\*encd 
in the razzmatazz that 
accompanies the Ryder Cup 
.->nd then finished the season 
by winitoig three dinerenl 
tournaments m three 
different continents. One 
was a play-uff for the 
Australia Open against Mr 
Australia himself, Greg 
Norman. .An unportant first 
win in America in Miircli 
has now been followed by 
bis first win in England. 

What next. then, for the 
best English golfer smcc 
Nick Faldo? 

What is certain is chat be 
will not be unhinged by the 
millions of pounds that are 
beginning to flow into his 
bank account Westwood 
lives quietly with his fiancee 
Laurae Cottart. sister of 
Andrew, the talented 
Scottish player. He has a 
nice house, nice car. but has 
little Inter^ in money 
otherwise. It is success that 
intMdeates him. that and 
tbe prospect of pitting that 
ideal golfing mind against 
fike-minded creatures such 
as Woods and B1& 

Twelve months ago, m a 
preview for the US Open. I 
opined that only 
Montgomerie of the British 
players bad a chance of 
winning the title. 

That earned me a little 
exchange with Westwood. 
"What do you think Tm 
going over there for. to 
make up the numbers?" he 
asked. He made tbe 
observation withont a trace 
of nastiness, and while I did 
not agree with him at the 
time, I could not help but be 
impressed by his ambition. 

One year on, and the 
sicuation is rather difierent 
This correspondent is 
delifdited to have witnessed 
at first hand his inexorable 
rise, and make no mistake: 
at the Dij-mpic Club in San 
Francisco next week, he and 
his great friend 
Montgomerie both have real 
chances of winning their 
first major cbaoipionshlp. 
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Basketball 

Life after Michael Jordan 

He can still walk on air but, says Jurek Martin, not always on demand 


O n a drab midweA 
evening to Harcb. 
more than 60JI00 
people tamed up 
to wateh a profa sg ional bas- 
ketbaD game tn Atianta in 
which nothing particnlar 
I was at stake. About 10,000 
j of them bad no view of the 
court whatsoever. 

On Wednesday of last 
I we^ the TV ratings tor the 
first game of the best-of- 
seven series fiv the Natkmal 
Basketball Association 
. championship between the 
Chic^ Bulls and the Utah 
Jazz wen IS per cent higher 
than for any prerious open- 
ing match, wtuch is usnally 
the least conseqoentiaL The 
couch potatoes have since 
mnltiplied ^pcmontlally. 

Even my wife, who nor- 
mally only watches sports 
on TV on sofferance, 
expressed mild regret last 
week that she had to go to 
Siberia fhonest) because it 
was probably tbe one place 
In the whole wo^ where 
she could not keqi up with 
tbe results of the remaining 
gamee. 

But she took a Busslan 
dlctfooary just In case, as 
well as batteries for tiie 
shortwave radio which 
hasn’t wwked in years. 

These extraordinary 
observed pbenommia do not 
happen that oftmi.. Nor, this 
being America, have they 
anything to do with the 
Woiid Cop of soccer, which 
has attracted pre-toum- 
ament excitement roughly 
akdn to George Bush facing 
a meal of broccoli mousse. 

No. Having avoided oolU- 
Sion with a comet hi 2028, 
the US is faring a tragedy 
far more cosmic and immi- 


nent Michael Jordan Is n 
the verge of hanging up Us 
Hikes. 

. And the sense that the 
greatest basketball player 
vriM ever lived is about to 
spmid even more time with 
family mAJos on the golf 
coutae has the natka watch- 
ing every last second be can 
be caught hi action, live or 
on tiae tifae. 

It is not absolntriy certain 
Chat this is Jordan’s last 
hnnub. Bat if Phil Jackson, 
his Bulls coach, calls it 
quits, and if Chicago trades 
his Sancho Panza, Scottie 
Pl ppai , then there wfU be 
no reason for Jordan to 
stay in the Windy City 
wlure he has played since 
coming out of eoilege In 
1984. <£ven his excursion 
Into baseball was for the 
Qilcego White Suz.) 

One senses, anyway, that 
Jordan wants to go out on 
top; tbe winnw he has 
always been. 

A sixth title in Ms last six 
playing years ' two were 
lost to baseball - would be 
the perfect finishing tonch, 
not to be tarnished by 
playtng for a vast mess c( 
pottage elsewhere, even in 
New Tork, or trying his 
hand at epdte yeL 

There Is an excellent 
chance of Ms pnlUng it off. 
Going into last night’s 
game, the BoDs led tbe Jazz 
3-1 in the series. 

In the third game last 
Sunday, Chicago, In an 
extraordinary display of 
defensive prow e ss, hrid the 
Jazz to only S4 points, tiie 
lowest munber scored in an 

'NBA pern** the fattTO- 

duction of the ^ot dock 44 
l^ars ago. 


But there has been some- 
thing even more special 
about this season. If truth 
be told, Chicago is not the 
offensive team it was, 
merriy the uinHi best, staiis- 
iieaUy, in the regular NBA 
season. Jordan, naturally, 
won his ninth individnal 
scoring title, but with the 
lowest average - and tbe 
lowest sbooiiBg pmxcntage 
- ever. 

Only Pippen and Toni 

One senses, 
anyway, that 
Jordan wants 
to go out on 
top: the 
winner he 
has always 
been 

Enkoc are capable of taking 
the scoring load off him; tiie 
bench is weak; and age and 
injuries have taken a tolL 
BM far file presmice of Nmnp 
ber 23, most experts wonld 
have picked Utah to take tbe 
title, especially after the 
Indiana Pacers took the 
Bulls to seven hard, dose 
gamee in the semi-final 
round. 

Nor. on his own admis- 
sion. is Jordan quite the 
player be was. He can still 
walk on air, but, at 35, not 
always on demand. 

The fadeaway jump shot is 
now more his staple, and 
even that sometimes deserts 
Mm. In the last mtamte a 
losing game against Indi- 


ana, he missed two of them, 
ftnnbled tbe boD away on a 
drive and, as time expired, 
wae beat over donUe with 
exhanstion; mortal, it 
seeme d, at last 

But the will to win, and 
fhe ainlity to find ways to 
do it, barns as stroiydy as 
ever. If be doesn’t score, Jor- 
dan rebounds, passes «nd 
Iddks file porimts of unwary 
opponents. Be exhorts, 
berates and cajoles his team- 
mates into playing beyond 
fiieir aMlifies. And. with file 
game on the line, ^ always 
wants the balL 

life aita Jordan has the 
NBA brass, not to nnnufjon 
the paying customers, mme 
than a little concerned. 
David Stern, the commis- 
sioner, has drawn compari- 
sons with 1992 when the 
tomlnaries Larry Krd and 
M agic Johnson retired, but 
then Jordan and a clntdi tit 
other fine players from the 
tou^ school of the 1980s 
were ready to pidc up the 
Slade. 

Today's successor genera- 
tion seems cat from a differ^ 
ent cloth, more interested in 
self and money than the 
game and winnhig. 

Until redeemed by Jordan, 
this season was a pnblic 
relations disaster, what with 
<me playw trying to throttle 
Ms coach, too many others 
In trouble with the law. 
marijuana the relaxant of 
choice, and petulance and 
punching, on and off the 
court, tbe preferred modes 
of behaviour. 

When Chris Webber, tal- 
ented poster boy for the me- 
too generation, was traded 
by Washington to Sacra- 
Mento, fiiere was something 


close to relief in tbe imtian's 
capitaL This was a player 
who underachieved on the 
eonrt and over-periormed 
off it, mostly with the law, 
and who routinely miffed 
tbe pasing enstomers by not 
torning np to sign auto- 
graphs and otherwise be 
congenial. Worse, he com- 
plained etmnally of the bur- 
dens of being a celebrity. 

Ihe undoubted nadir was 
a devastating exposO in 
Sports Hlnstrated HnmwMn*. 
ing the nnmber of diOdren 
fathered ontaf-wedlock by 
NBA players. One star bad 
seven by five different 
women, another three by 
the time he tnrned 21, and 
most went to great legal 
lengths to avoid paying 
child support 

Nobo^ says that Michael 
Jmdan, whose ego must be 
as vast as his taimit is the 
p^ect human being. EUs 
private Ufa, notwithstanding 
a few bfogiupfaies. is iHutty 
much a clMed book, his 
views on politics society 
unexplored (thouMi he is off 
to sonth-east Asia Hits snm- 
mer to look at labour condi- 
tiODS in Nike plants). But in 
revealing himself on the 
basketball court he has 
given only satisfaction. 

The resentlhl recent letter 
writer to tbe Washington 
Post was not referring to 
Jordan when he compitoned 
about having to spend 840 to 
sit in tbe nosebleed section 
of tbe MCI Centre “to watch 
obscenely overpaid playeTS”. 

Michael Jordan has 
always been worth every 
uldcel of the price of admis- 
sfon. Sometimes, even in the 

yon got to locfa him 
in tbe eye. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


The Digital Home 



Plugged in, 
switched on, 
stressed out 

In the first of a four-page special, Paul Taylor 
tells of the options available to domestic 
consumers fi:om using computers 


L ike a bulldozer cn 
steroids, the prod- 
ucts of the digital 
age and the sflicon 
chip seem to 
sweep all before them. Vinyl 
discs, classic timepieces and 
typewriters may soon be fol- 
lowed by traditional tel^- 
Sion sets, videotape and film 
cameras into the analogue 
ar^ves. 

The digital revolution 
spans the traditional media, 
broadcasting and cable 
indnstries but also embraces 
new forms of distribution. It 
has at its core the develop- 
ment, manipulatian and dis- 
semination of information 
stored in the form of the 
"ones and zeros” of binary 
computer language. 

Digital technology makes 
It possible to convml text, 
sotmd. graphics and moving 
ims^es into coded messages 
which can be combined, 
stored, manipulated and 
transmitted qoidcly, efti- 


Vinyl discs 
may soon be 
followed by 
videotape 
and film 
cameras into 
the analogue 
archives 


dently, and in lar^ volumes 
over wired and wireless net- 
woiks without loss of qual- 
ity. 

This dynamic process is 
epitouiised by the e^mlosive 
growtiJ of the internet and 
the planned deployment of 
new interactive services like 
video-on-demand and home 
shopping via cables, satel- 
lites and, with Britain in the 
forefront, digital terrestrial 
televiaon. 

But despite carefully 
crafted marketing speak, 
-digitaT does not necessar- 
ily mean “better". For exam- 
ple, many serious audio- 
philes insist that lA play^ 
on hi-fi amplifiers built 
using old-style valves 
inatftflrf of microchips sound 
better than modem digital 
compact discs. 

Similarly, the mathemat- 
ical compressioo tedmiques 
used to shrink the size of 
most digital video cUpe and 
stiU images ready fix* frans- 
mission or storage inevitably 
to some loss ot quality. 

Other critics have raised 
concerns about the impact 
that wide-scale d^loyment 
of electronic systems and 
digital technology are hav- 
ing DD lnte^persoDal skills 
such as conversation and on 
less tangible qualities such 
as personal liftstylas and 

privacy. . , 

There are also worries 
about video-game addiction 
ji ^ nn p the young and about 
the problems of restricting 
acc^ to pornography and 
Illegal content on the un- 
reg^ted internet 

But despite these con* 
Mms. most wmsumas 
embraced electronic gad- 
getry because of the Spbei> 
BDt adrantages that digital 
lievices can confer to tema 
of ease-of'use, flexibility and 
dioice. ■ . 

Digital radio and T^m 
particular, represent 
Opportunities. The BBC is 
working on- digital aMio 
iiroadcastiug which 
snable test such as sle^ 
lotes or a libretto to m 
tjroadcast along with sou^- 

Maftg market distal saw- 
lite television will also be 


launched in the UK later 
this year, along with the 
world debut of tti gfeii terres- 
trial television. 

British B^tal Broadcast- 
ing, a partnership between 
Carlton TV and Granada, 
plans to launch a di gital tei> 
restrial service in the UE 
this autumn, but will face 
tough competition from 
BSkyB and British hiterac- 
tive Broadcasting (BIB), 
whose joint vuuture pakoers 
also include British Teleccun- 
munications, Matsushita ariii 
Midland bardL 

Aside firctm providing view- 
ers with hundreds of new 
channels, this wholesale rev- 
olution in broadcasting tech- 
nolc^ win open the way for 
the delivery of a wide range 
of interactive services to the 
living room, includit^ inter- 
net access, video-on-demand 
and home popping. 

However, it also force 
consumers to make costly 
investment in hardware, 
including digital set-top ' 
boxes which, deVito subs- 
idies from service providers, 
are s|j]] likely to cost several 
hundred pounds. 

There is also the potential 
for ccofii^oQ between digital 
cable, digital satellite and 
terrestrial services as service 
operators bid for subscrib- 
ers. 

Bach technol<^ has its 
own benefits. Cable has 
interactivity, capacity and 
telephony but the cost is 
Wgh coverage is not amve^ 
sal, it has a bad image and 
getting connected causes a 
nuisance. 

Satellite has reach and 
capacity; but it is less good 
on interactivity and target 
ing and you need a dish. T&r- 
restrial is familiar and uses 
an existii^ aerial, but its 
capacity and interactivity 
are limited. 

Overall, it could be an 
even race. Ibere is not an 
Dvn^riding technical prefier- 
ence and marketing may 
wdl turn out to be the decdd- 
ing &ctor. 

Uncertainty also sur- 
rounds the prospects for 
so-called WebTV - set-top- 
boxes wbieh enable viewers 
to s erni and receive e-fflaS, 
browse the web and tape the 
informathm resources of the 


Many serious 
audiophfles 
insist that 
IPs sound 
better than 
digital 
compact 
discs 


internet on the television 
from tiieir armchairs. 

Aside from the tedmical 
]imifarioT>s imposed by exist- 
ing television technology, 
some industry Insiders, 
including Steve Jobs of 
Apple Gomputer. donbt 
whether people want to use 
their sets to this way. 

'mey believe the home PC 
rather than the TV will 
become the focus fbr cmiir 
n^ ipiffaBnna and interactive 
sarvfces. Neveft^less. the 
move towards digital tech- 
nologies does make it earner 
for different types of equi^ 
ment to work t<«etber and 
facilitates ■■convergence" - 
the mermng of toe worlds of 
pr mpiiHnf f. caamunicstUms 
and consumer electronics. 

Per example, home PCs 
can now be used as facsimile 

Continned on page zm 
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adivafrtaige is ^be:=recbTi^bg)^;m^ dn'iiie 
• CD^R disc ctoi play on ^ 
yoiir CD Hi-fi system, 
your portable CD Player 
or your CD Sound 
Machine. 

*J>tf a»Jp»g {fisc « &CTn c c . CD-RW ifeta 
ue HOC pliable on all Kandaid CD plijok 


crystal when using the Direct line Recoiding. Should 
the unit detea 44.1 kHz die SltC will be switdi^d oS 
automatically and the crystal will bring the speed of 
the R(W) disc in line with the source disc completely 
eliminating "jitten 

A gold placed headphone socket will ensure you hear 
peifea sound reproduction as you lay down your own 

personal crack selections. 






"WHAT HI-FI" ON THE CDR 870... 

.Ifiie innoduoioa of the CDR 870 by Philips last 

[' • .year caused •‘XlThai: Hil^jE?. to award.u a 5 Scat revi^ 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS CDR 880: AUDIO 


Frequency re^nse (digital in) 
Pla)^ck S/N (without SRC) 
Playback S/N (with SRO 

CQtaS hanaoaic dissotriofL 


20H2-22.05kHz 
llOdB (A-we^ted) 
97dB 
?8dB 

8^ ■(0.0035%) 

53 d? 
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The box switches to dream screen 
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T elevision design 
has ondergone a 
minor revolution 
over the last few 
years. Screen 
shapes and sizes, sound 
systems, colours, even the 
type of display device itself, 
are all evolving rapidly, leav- 
the proactive buyer 
with a bewildering array of 
options. 

While most TVs stiD have 
an almost-sguare screen, 
more widescreen models axe 
being sold. Widescreen TVs 
have a 16:9 width-height 
ratio, compared with 4:3 on a 
traditional TV. Manufactur- 
ers say the shape of wide- 
screen TVs is closer to our 
natural field of vision. 

Attempts to popularise the 
format have hampered, 
however, by the lack of wide- 


David Murphy guides the bewildered viewer through the latest offerings of leading-edge television design and technology 


screen broadcasts in the UE. 
This sboald change this year 
when digital television 
broadcasts start, complete 
with regular widescreen 
transmissions - they begin 
this mnTrfh on satellite, In 
the autumn on cable and in 
November on terre s trial tele 
vision. 

By transmitting pro- 
grammes digitally, broad- 
casters will be able to 
squeeze several channels 
into the qxice occupied now 
by a mngle channeL T^ 
allow cable and satellite 
broadcasters, with around 
200 channels at their dis- 
posal. to offer Near indeo On 
Demand (NVOD) film ser- 
vices. 

^ this service, the same 
nim is shown on several 

ffhannplw at the same time , 



with the start time sta^iered 
by. say, 15 minutes. This 
means no matter what time 
you arrive home, you are 
never more than 15 minutes 
away from the start ot the 
next showing. To receive 
digital broadcasts, you wm 
need a decoder. Distal satel- 
lite decoders come in the 
fonn of a set-t<g) box costing 
around £400, or £200 if you 
sign for subscription chan- 
nels. 

On the terrestrial firont, 
several manu&ctureis plan 
to launch television sets 
with the decoder built in to 
coincide with the start of the 
SOchannel service in Novem- 
ber. 

Whatever the shape of the 
screen, for most pec^le. 21ixi 
or 2Sin is large enough. 
Larger screen sizes are 


becoming more popular, 
however. In particular on 
“home cinema" televisions. 
Home cinema TVs aim to 
recreate in the sitting room 
the experience q£ watdiing a 

film thA rinmwis. 


T hey have very lai^ 
screens and a 
built-in “surround 
sound” system. Ihis 
delivers sound effects to 
extra speakers located 
behind the listening posi- 
tion, just in a rmpma , 
if not on quite the same 
scale. 

Tbp models include Pana- 
sonic's 29m TX-29AD70DP 
(£1400) and Toshiba’s £1,999 
37870B. which has a 37in 
screen and a Dolby Digital 
sorround sound system. For 
people who want surround 


• nnr* 


soot^, but not the extra 
speakers, many companies 
now offer home tele- 

visions which create the 
e£^ using just two speak- 
ers built into the TV, though 
tlm performance dees not 
compare tritb a eonventlona] 
home television. 

Even modestly sized televi- 
Sima occupy a lot of Space. 
With a 231n or screen. 
thA television begin to 
take over a medium-sized sit- 
ting room. So. in the race to 
develop televisions with 
huger screens, manufactur- 
aa are looking beyond tradi- 
tional CRT (cathode ray 
tube) television technology. 

Many companies offer 
rear-projection televisions, 
whoe the image is projected 
from behind on to a perspex 
BcreeiL These TVs are less 
bulky than the ver- 
sions. and also come In 
much larger sizes. The glass 
used in a CRT screen cannot 
I be blown beyond around 
I 40itL Rear-projectioo models 
to consider Include Sony's 
41in KP-41S4 (£2,000), Pio- 
neer’s SD-T^lri SOin wide- 
screen model (£3.200). and 
Toshiba's £4,000 56-irJcher. 
the 56PWaDB, whtoh goes on 
sale in August. While 
smaller than CRTs, even 
rear-projection televisions 
stiU cast quite a sizeable 
“foototinf. 

For the ultimate in large- 
screen finesse, TV makers 


How to buy it 

Whaf s the Mtvid ^lystanff 

You can ehocw from mono, Nicam starao, or surround 
aound. if you’ra buying a surround sound TV. ask If k 
comas with reer sperieers. If not, it wBI not be as much fUn . 
as a iuB4>lown BUiDund sound modal. Moat surrautMi ■ . 
sound TVs IBS the Dolby Pn>Lo^ system. 

Does it haira a dSgNal dacodar buR in? ' . 

A digrtai dscodar for cable. eataUte or ta nas Ma l broMlcaBts 
wfll connect to virtually aB TVs. but B you're not raplacing- 
your-TVunUtheenoafthRyaar.oonsiderpnewItha ■ 
bu3t-4n digital te rre st r ial dacodar. It wil cost more fiian tte 
equwaier^ TV wSioufc dacodar, ^ is (me bbek box lOBS^to 
vrany about M aorne point In ttm Mim (but riot for a tew 
ynnnj. ihegovefnmait.wn sidteh off ariMcsgufr taoadcaats . 
and ai-new TVs wBI have a cfigBal tarres tr la l dacodar butt 

-.How many Scart sodarfe does it have? . 

-Scart aodcets. fbwd on the back cf-tetayisions, oRar die 
best way to. axmet up otiier equipmant If you haw 
source equprnent ^ a video recorder., sota^ receiver and 
DVD (Digital VersaUe pt^er, fbr exwnpta • you need 
a TV that can cope with it afl. , ^ * 


are turning to a new type of 
display device, the gas 
plasma television. A gas 
ptesma TV. even with a 42m 
screen, is just a few inches 
tiiick and can be bung on 
the wall like a painting, with 
the electronics used to gen- 
erate the image hidden. 

Many companies are devel- 
oping gas plasma TVs, but 
one of the first to release a 
working model is the Dutch 
electronics group. Philips. Its 
42PW9982C 42in widescreen 
model costs £12, COO. but the 


company reports brisk sales. 
Two sets have even been 
installed in different rooms 
in the same private house in 
Belgium. 

If you like the Idea of a 
fiat-soeen, but not the price 
tag. how about Sony’s “FO” 
(Future Display) Trinitron 
TVs? They use a traditional 
CRT tube, but with a per- 
fectly fiat screen, to improve 
image focus at the ed^ of 
the screen. 

It is available in two ver- 
sions, the KV-32FD1, a 


£2.300. 32in widescreen set. 
brimining with picture pro- 
cessing pou-er and the K\'- 
S9FX11. an £300. S9in model 
with a conventional 4:3 
screen. 

Today’s T\'s will delight 
the couch potato. The^' have 
sophisticated “auto-instaU'' 
systems to tune themselves 
in. plus onscreen menu 
systems allowing the user to 
control every function by 
remote contnd. Picture qual- 
ity is also improving as man- 
ufacturers develop new 
systems to pre^t pictures 
with more detail better con- 
trast and brighter, bolder 
colours. 

Some companies are also 
working hard to make the 
TV look better when it is 
switched off. In 1994. ntilips 
introduced Its “Classic 
Wood” range of TVs. with 
side panels in imitation 
wood and real wooden cabi- 
nets. The set w'as so success- 
ful Philips now has three 
(Classic Wood variants in its 
line-up. 

Id the portable market. 
Bush has a range of l-iin TVs 
in bold colours, w'hile Sam- 
sung offers a range of TVCR 
“combis" - a TV and video 
recorder combined - fin- 
ished in yelloar, blue or sil- 
ver. 

Even 11 there is nothing 
W'ortb watching on televi- 
sion. you can just switch off 
and enjo)’ the box itself. 




C6-400 


Intel Pentium* II Processor, 
400MH2 

64M8 lOOMHs SDRAM, 
eqiomlofate to 766MB 
Intel* 440BXACPset 
S12KBL2 Cache 
S.4CB9.Sms UltraATA 
Hard Drive 

3S‘ 1.44MB Floppy DiA Drive 
TosMw'” DVD-ROM II Drive 
STB*MMCT4MBACP 
Croieiics AcceleiDtor, with 
HaniworeMPECZ 
Ensoniq* AC97 Wiivetable 
PCI Sound 
Boston Acoustics* 
MkraMedia* SW Speakers 
with 15W Subwoofer 


• US Robotics* Sportster 
Winmodeni*¥vith xZ** 
Technology (56Klvs*) 

- 17’EV700TCO-920.28dp 
Monitor* 

• ATX Tower Case 

■ lOSKeybooni 

• MJcrasoFt*Windows*95or 
MS*Windaws9S 

• MS intelliMause'* 

• McAfiseAittr-VIrus 
Software 

• MS Home Essentials 

■ ChoiceofeCcitewDy 
Soltwom Bundle 
Arcadia. Source or Itoung 
Scholar 

• 3 llstu Limited VWinanty 





\Mth a multimedia PC as good as ours, we feel you 
shouldn't hove to wc^ to own one. So when you tell 
us w'hot you want from a PC well build it for you. 

Not only that, if you buy it in )une, 
you don't have to pay anything until 
September? So why wait any longer? 
Give US a call now for more details. 

0800 97 3737 


£1499 (£1795.40 inc.VAT & Delivery) L«t^ talk aboMt year 


Gateway 


Gateway • Oonshough Industrial Estate • Dublin 17 • I 
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Cordless Phones 

Clueless and cordless 

Christopher Price on the effects of a new industry standard 


R unning to auzwer 
your phone from 
tlu garden or down 
a flight of stairs, 
only to miss the caU, is one 
of lifb's niggling frustrations. 
But it need happen no more. 

Technological develop- 
ments in the domestic phone 
market have seas to that, 
producing a cordless prodnet 
whidi offers perfectly dear 
communications mn be 
used up to 300 yards (Tom its 
base station. 

These sew-geseration 
phones have been made pos- 
sible by an Izidustry stan- 
dard known as Digital 
Enhanced Cordless Tele- 
phony (Dect). Originally 
develop^ for the corporate 
market in Europe, the stan- 
daid has now been adopted 
worldwide and is being 
Increasingly embraced by 
I business and households. 

When Dect phones were 
first Introduced, the benefits 
of using dighal technology 
were immediately apparent 
* no more of the crackling 
and signal wavering that 
had affected traditional anal- 
ogue cordless phones. The 
technology also ensured 
secure communications so 
only the caller and receiver 
could be party to any con- 
versatioa 

Dect phones have bcdlt on 
tiiese advantages by adding 
other features. The latest 
models enable up to six cord- 
less phones to run off one 
base station without any 
need for unsightly extension 


Wires around the bouse. 

This, in turn, allows calls 
to be transferred between 
phones - ideal Cv chfidren 
in bedrooms, ihtbers in the 
garage and motbera in the 
garden. Internal phone cans 
can also be made be tween 
handsets even while an 
incoming can jg being taken 
QD another handset. 

Typically the base station 
unit, which plugs into a 
standard telephone line and 
comes with a handset, coats 
about £150, Additional hand- 
sets cost about £100 each. 

The popularity of the new- 
generation phtmes is evident 
in the latest figures fiom the 
Dect Forum, an industry 
association based in Geneva. 
■Some Sm handsets were sold 
in 1997. a figure forecast to 
rise to 9m this year and to 
hit 20m in 2000. 

'Dect is no Icmger a luxury 
feature.” says Christoph 
Bachmair of Siemens Priv^ 
Communications Systems, a 
subsidiary of the (Sermian 
telecoms group. 'Tt's now a 
commodity product.” 

Demand for Dect phones is 
growing strongly across 
Europe, and be ginnin g to 
outstrip the corded market 
‘“Ihe Ts^iid growth In Dect te 
being seen from both busi- 
nesses and consumers. Dect 
wlD soon become the stan- 
dard phone for ad oees." ■ 

Dect is also movmg out of 
the home and into the office 
to challenge other dlj^ta) 
telephone standards like 
GSM. Siemens and Telecom 


Italia, the ItaUan telecoms 
operator, are setting up a 
network of Dect base sta- 
tions in 28 Italian cities 
which wni enable users to 
make calls and be reached 
on their home nirnihAy wher- 
ever they are in the network 
area. 

The latest models fiom the 
leading manufacturers con- 
tinue the trend of adding 
new features. Philips Con- 
sumer Communications, a 
joint venture between Phil- 

The standard 
is being 
increasingly 
embraced by 
business and 
households 

ips Electronics and Lucent 
Technologies, recently intro- 
duced new versions of its 
Onis range of Dect pbon^ 
which it says are among the 
most advanced handsets on 
the maiket It also _ 

at lS9g - to be flmrtwg the 
lightest, although Siemens' 
recently inteoduced Gigaset 
2000c pocket phone weighs 
just 1^. 

The Onis phone can store 
up to 40 names ar>A mmi. 
bers. while a 10-character 
LCD display can also show 
the cost and call duration. 
The Onis Memo model has 
an answering machine faril- 


ity. which provides a bat- 
tery-free capability for 
recording incoming raiia. It 
can store up to six mimitAs' * 
worth of dlls 

The model includes caller 
identification, enabling users 
to screen incoming diic , ahh 
will identify the caller if the 
number is logged In its mem- 
ory. A caller's number, 
if possible identification, will 
also be displayed if another 
can is alread)' being feii ^an- 
The machine will log the 
numbers of up to 20 callers, 
with time and date riotaiig 
Included, who cannot get 
throuidi because the line Is 
engaged. 

Siemens' new Gigaset 
2000c pocket phone and 
2000T standard phone can 
each store up to 100 num- 
bers. Ihey show the cost and 
duration of calls and will 
allow a pocket money 
account to be set up for chil- 
diwi. The phones are ideal. 
Siemens notes, as a monitor 
using the ''babyphone” func- 
tion. 

Longer term, both Siemens 
and Philips expect to add 
more features, although nei- 
ther expects prices to fall 
much. One area in which 
Dect phones are expected to 
make further progress is in 
data trausmissjoa. 

When this happens - and 
both companies saj’ it is only 
a matter of time — the con- 
vergence of fax, electronic 
mail and voice should 
raise Dect's profile still fur- 
ther. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Avoid shocks when 
plugging into the net 

Pick your service provider with care, advises James Mackinto^ 


InleriKt usere and howlhey geiltm 


UK Dse of fte woild wide wA 

Mbn 
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I t is a good time to be 
an intemet user. Com- 
petltioQ has forced the 
service providers, the 
companies which plug 
users into the worldwide 
f VYm piTta r zietwoiic, to ke^ 
prices frozen for three years. 
Services have improved, 

. qTthnagh only from drradflil 
P to pretty bad. And the inter. 
net itself, after almost three 
decades, has finally started 
to be useful. Indeed, for 
many twentysomethings, 
electronic mall (e-mail) is 
indi^oisable. 

Intemet service providers 
(ISPs) are mformation inteN 
mediaries, connectix^ useas’ 
computers to the intemet 
via a telephone line and a 
i^em. a £100 piece of tech- 
solc^ provided with most 
new coflaputers. 

But while the 250 or so 
ISPs in the market are dis- 
tinguished mainly on price, 
it is difficult to Identifir good 
service before buying. A 
hlA price could mean better 
service - or could just mean 
a frt profit for the provider. 

A hi^ price could also 
jp pay for ^)ensive giTnmigka 
Online services are the big- 
gest offenders. Services such 
as CompuServe - kziown 
fwiiine as "CompuServe’' - 
continue to charge a pre- 
mium for information they 
publish themselves. Yet the 
internet has now advanced 
to the stage where almost 
anything any one could want 
to know is avaDable, mostly 
for free. Online services are 
attractive, if at all, only 
be <r?n««» the intemet can be 
difficult for the novice. 

The industry is still in its 
infancy, and it shows. Man- 
agement is sometimes terri- 
Ue, with users often unable 
to connect because growth 
in customers outstrips 
, expansion of capacity. £ven 
.jifbig brands have had prob- 
^ lems setting xjp services. BT, 
for examide, admits tt failed 
to predict how many custom- 
ers It would attract. 

This complex inarket[dace 
is particularly distresnng for 
users, because with the.- 
intemet it is important to 
get the choice of provider 
r^ht first time. Sven the 
simplest s oft w a re is a chore 
to install and set up, and 
r-hawpin^ sn 6-01811 addcess 
inevitably involves losing 


messages in the ether. A 
hopdess ISP can still look 
appealing wlwn set against 
job. 

Ihankfally, the big ISPs 
cBer a month's free trial go 
incompetezit antwpawiae can 
be weeded out and software 
can be to see it is 

easy to use. Anyone plan- 
ning to shop around several 
ISPs should watch out. how- 
ever the software jealously 
guards its il^t to a com- 
puter. Itival services will not 
happily sit together on the 
same TnaptiinB, so old 
ware should be removed 
before a new ISP is Installed. 

Users can only realisti- 
cally try one or two sovices 
before buying, however, so a 
shortlist is needed. Ridiard 
Lon^uist, editor of .Net 

Tnagaannft , ftlaimg price JtiH 

sendee are directly related. 
"The fi^ thing to do is 
work out how much money 
you want to vend and what 
level of service you want,"- 
he says. "As in all things, 
you get vrtiat you pay fits:." 

Except, of- course, when 
you don't Ihe most open- 
slve of the ISPs are the 
online services, whidi pub- 
lish information as well as 
providing internet access. 
America Online (AOl^ and 
its subsidiary, CompuServe, 
are the larg^ followed by 
the Microsoft Network 
(MSN) and Rupert Mur- 
doch's LineOne. 

Iheir puUiriiing ^forts do 
include some not oth^wlse 
available for free - LineOne 
carries The Sun each day, 
for example - but mostly 
they simply repackage infiu'' 
tnaHon also available on the 
internet 'Hiis is usefol, but 
not as much as their charges 
suggest 

The online services are 
aiTrtA<i at the novice. But 
while their published offers 
Ings Tnakp it easy to dtp a 
toe in the dectranic water 
withoat suffering the shock 
of information overload, 
they can cause problems for 
users, too. 

MSN and CmnpuServe are 
the subject of frequent cc«a- 
plaints by usos about hope- 
less customer service and 
software which iaespheahty 
crashes the computer. And 
AOL succeeded in provoking 
lawsuits last year in the US 
when it signed up more 


users it could cope 
with. 

Ihe problem cd badly man- 
aged growth hitting custom- 
ers is not exclusive to online 
services, though. Demon 
Internet, the largest of the 
UK ISPs, is typical It admits 
“things w«u not good” 18 

A hi^ price 
could mean 
better service 
- or just a 
fat profit for 
the provider 

months ago. Roy Bliss, manr 
a g in g (fireetor, says growth 
got out of hand and custom- 
ers were lefi unable to con- 
nect to the intemet at all or 
with very slow hnks. "Fme- 
easting and planning are 
now fundamental to udiat we 
do,” he rfaitos. 

The business of service 
provision is still remarkably 


amateur. Despite manage- 
ment uBiprovements, poor 
customer service, incorrect 
charging and unanswered 
telephones still abound. 

But ISPs are developing. 
New software is easy to use. 
Some helpline staff appear to 
speak a fore^ language, 
but the . industry that 
invented the term "TLA” - 
three-letter acronym - is 
learning tO CUt back On "IP 
numbers” and "TCP proto 
cols” and vaak to its cus- 
tenners in Bnglish. 

The most important pmnt 
for users jneking a provider 
is the service. But ebaxges 
must be borne in mind. 
There are two common 
methods: a flat fee of £10 or 
more a month, or a low 
monthly foe and hourly con- 
nection charge. Even moder- 
ate users are likdy to find 
the costs of the telephone 
paiia hi^er than subscrip- 
tions, however, so a local 
idione numbw is essential 

Fiequoit travdlears should 
look at the largest ISPs, such 
as AOL. CompuServe, 


UK dial-up market leaders 
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UUNet fPipex Dial in the 
UK) and IBM, which offer 
loc^ access in more coun- 
tries than most Demon and 
Plpex also allow users to 
pick up tiieir e-mail from 


l.K 
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someone else's computer - 
iiging one of the increasingly 
popular cyber cafos, for 
example. 

"You are not going to go 
wrong if you choose one of 


the big names, sucb as 
Demon, Pipex, BT or Virgin 
Net. or the online services 
such as AOL or Compu- 
Ser\'e,” Richard Longhurst 
says. Al) are better managed 


than they were. And the 
experience of being bitten by 
customers when they got it 
wrong should make man- 
agement shy of making the 
same iwistakps again. 
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Continued from page XI 

machines, games consoles 
and hi-fi systems as wdl as 
performing basic chores 
such as word-processin& 
portfolio management and 

h^e bankiiig. 

By plugging a micropbone 
into a computer equipped 
with a sound card It is now 
possible to make loi^ 
fltataTirp votce calls ovsT the 
intemet for the price of a 
AAlocal caE Meanwhile the ^ 
ejlbf dectronic mail is growing 
■ rapidly for pertonal as weu 

as businw commuDlcationA 
Inside the bouse, digital 
cordless telephones offer 
secure, interference-free 
voice communlcetlon and 

the option to hook up to ^ 
handsets ttffietber on the 
game telephone line, or use 
them as an intercom. 

Elsewhere in the home, 
the Impact of digital elec- 

tronifis Is already apparent 

in the music and hi-fi world. 
Shiny CDs read by laser 
beams have swept aside 
vinyl records and now mtot- 

discs - smaller types of CD - 

threaten to do the same to 
cassette tapes, 

^ The traditional vidrt 
i ifceajrfcr could sooto 
* Attack from Digital Vei^Ole 

Disffi (the next genesation 01 
CD-Rom tedinology) and 
Hal VCRs ** but at least mey 


should be earner to program. 

Similarly portable digit^ 
camcorders, though still 
pricey, are begfrinirig to chal- 
tangft their amOogue coun- 
terparts- , . 

Advances in digital pho- 
and foiling prices 
i paflTi that a reas on a b le qual- | 
ity di g**"! camera can now 
be bou^t for £250 or less. 
Pipitei images can then be 

manipnlated, touehed-up, 
nrlnted and stored on a PC 
Jari disc (ff “burned” on to 
a recordable CD-Rom drive. 

^yoong the hottesbsdling 
PC peripherals at preset 
are scannsdSf devices ^rtiich 
enable images. Indoding old 

photographs, to 

ISl stored in digital form on 

a PC hard disc. Some 
machines combine the func- 
tions of W photo- 

copier. scanner and fax 

machine into a sln^ unit 

intimately all the dectrl- 
cal/dectronic deviw in our 
^es - 

toaster and refrigerate - 
may well be wired up to a 

Snd of home digital nervoiM 
Swork capable of 
ing to, or even antidpatmg, 
our requirement 
If that sounds scary, it 
need not be, provided we 

jSie that the slltomcto. 

SSrther great technolog- 
Sj hreakthroughs. serves 
rether than ensUves us. 
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Power to 
people 
as PCs 
colonise 
the home 

Paul Taylor traces the staggering 
growth of personal computers 


T he arrival of Slor 
Clair's- ZX81 17 
years ago 
launched the 
home computer 
revolution in Britain. With 
Just 1£ of random access 
memory (Ram) that could be 
eqnnded to 16K, it was a 
modest machine with few 
l^ternions. 

Its owners mostly wrote 
their own programs usii^ 
the Basie lanpiage included 
with the machine, or meticu* 
lously copied games and 
software develt^ied by other 
endiusiasts. 

Apart from helping to 
pave the way for vastly more 
powerful machines, the Z3CS1 
and its suce c esor, the Sin- 
clair Spectrum, inspired a 
generatifm of amateur games 
programmers, some of udiom 
went on to build Britain's 
thriving computer and video 
games development indus- 
try. 

Nevertheless, the issue for 
many would-be home com- 
pater buyers the mid- 
1980s, when Alan Sugar 
launched the Amstrad 1512 
personal conqiuter and the 
packaged software market 
began to take off in Britain, 
was: ‘'What would 1 use a 
home PC for?" Today the 
p rospecti v e PC buyer faces a 
proliferation of packaged 
software titles and an over- 
whelming flaw of activity on 
the internet 

PCs have evolved into 
powerful mnltiniedia elec- 
tronics devices for educa- 
tion, egtertatnroent hobbies 
and communication. They 
are also useful for home 
banlong, personal finance 
nnri portfolio Tnanag Brnprit 

Parents ose thpm to 
create digital photograph 
albums, browse and shop on 
the internet, send and 
receive fax messages and 
plan their financial futures. 
Children learn foreign lan- 
guages or understand 
science and nature, play the 
latest virtual reality games 
or (hat with electronic pen 
pals worldwide. 

E-mail and desktop video- 
(xmferencdng enable famiiipg 
and friends to stay in touch 
while the internet represents 
a vast pool of knowledge - 


the largest ttsily accessible 
information resource in the 
world for the general public. 

From typing courses to 
chess programmes, garden 
design to astrophysics and 
word processing to web-page 
creation, commercial soft- 
ware packages eater for 
almost every business, enter- 
tainment. education and 
hobby interest - although 
the quality is very variable 
so personal recommenda- 
tioDS and magamo reviews 
are often crociaL 
While the number of soft- 
ware titles has exploded, the 
hardware market has consol- 
idated around two basic 
techiiol(^ "platforms" or 
"architectures" - the Apple 

An entry-level 
home PC 
today has the 
power of a 
1970s 
mainframe 

Mac and the "IBM-compat- 
ible" PC. 

Althongh Apple Comput- 
er’s machhwiS sdH flommand 
loyal foUowem -- many ctan- 
puter users consider the 
^ple Mae (q;>erating system 
the easiest to use - personal 
con^uters built around 
Intel's microprocessors rart- 
ning Microsoft's Windows 
operatizig systems dominate 
the home PC market and 
account for about 90 per cent 
of new PC ^es. 

ffistoricaUy. ooiporate PC 
buyers bought the biggest, 
fastest machines, but over 
the last five years afi that 
chan^. Spurred on by 
plunging PC prices and the 
power-hungry hardware 
requirements of games such 
as D 0 (nD and Tomb Raider, 
home PC buyers now covet 
foe most powerful machines. 

"Multimedia cou^niting is 
more demanding than tradi- 
tional business computing 
because it takes mniinins of 
times more data to make 
audio and video oome alive 
on the PC than it does to 
create business documents 



No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 
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and financial tsblCS." UPteg 

hiteL 

'Today’s 3D night sbnula- 
tor and ladng games use as 
much processilig power as 
yesterday’s most advanced 
sdentlflie applications run- 
ning on exotic, m-oltTminion - 
doUar supercomputers." 

Even an entry-levd iurme 
PC today costing less than 
£1.000 from one of the lead- 
ing home PC manufacturers 
like Compaq Computer, 
Heidett-Packsrd or Packard 
Bell now has foe procesang 
powo* of a 197QS corporate 
mainframe. This is more 
than enou^ for most PC 
applications and for many 
PC owners who still use 
their machines as little more 
than glorified electronic 
typewriteis. 

Indeed, if word processing 
was all people used PCs for, 
the home PC revolution 
would have stalled years ago 
and companies like Intel, 
Microsoft and Compaq 
would have been much 
poorer. 

Generally, PCs are now 
very laliafale and will go cm 


working for many years. 
However, conqxtnent suppli- 
ecs, PC manafactureis, soft- 
ware vendors and the dozNis 
d PC tna garines on news- 
agent’s shelves have all 
found ways to persuade 
home PC buyers that only 

the maffhhiPB wfO. dO. 

Most hmne PC bnyers win 
buy a machine bufit around 
Intel’s latest-gmiaution Cele- 
ron (XT Pentium II micropro- 
cessor running at or 

taster, with a cavernous 
fUCxB hard drive for storiz^ 
programmes and data, a 32z 
speed CD-Rom drive, a 
super-fBst modem and luob- 
ably 32MB or even of 

Ram, Naturally, foe industry 
hype win make you feel such 
a machine will be out date 
almost from Qie moment it 
is purchased. 

Id terms of teehnolc^, a 
PC vrill probably become 
obsolete in about four years 
as the dnsands of software 
the c^iahOities of * he 
beware and the technol- 
ogf itself advances. The pace 
of change in the industry 
has never been faster and 


How to buy a 

PmtfifaUdngoflMvkigwhomaPC.VVlHt'bniashouldl - 

_ChOOM? 

-The basic chotee Is between an nipple MacintoBh end a 
‘IBM-<xaiipaifoie' PC. The vast makvf^ of borne PCs sold 
todEQT ere IBM-Mmpadfale. 

Where can 1 biqrw PC? - 

Most are sold by h^ sbaet etoctricat redaSeis, sped^st 
drops or su p eratbres' ^ PC Werid-Howevar, about a tftkd 
r aBsdd try mdl ordw or "dkecT PC seBers. . 

Whathosfo speidficssBons shcHid I abn 1D^ 
fVt "enfay^ever macMna wfth an Intel PenSun 2(X)MM)C : 
.procsssorwn be sufBcsent, biM a Perriim H machne . 
nnarig at 233MhE or 266MhziuB be better. Other . 
essehtiala are a hard efisk capable of sforfog at least 6 l 4(S 
*df fnfonnatkxv a fast 3^ CaMfoin ckhre, a modem curable 
: of exchan;^ data at a spaed of 33j3Kbps or higtwr and a 
nidhirinnal 16MB or landom access meriK^ . . 

.tfeiK nweb wRI aff IMS coat? 

entry-tevd machine can be b(3u^ for between £700 ^ 

. and £T ,000. plus Vat 


foe lifa cycle of eatfb new 
generation of fritel efoips has 
be(x>me shorter. Neverthe- 
less. new software pro- 
grammes, more realistic 
graphics and sound and 
"ease-(d-use" foatures such 
as "plng-and^ilay” capabili- 
ties quickly swallow up new 


processing power, hard-disc 
space and Ram, and this pro- 
cess looks set to continue. 

Tomorrow’s PCs are Iflc^ 
to be easier to use and menu 
ftm thanks to foefr greater 
procesing pow^ and tech- 
nologies like voice activa- 
tion. digital versatile discs 


and real-time video process- 
ing. Th^ should also be less 
frustrating for new users 
and be capable of "sdf-heal- 
ing" - diagnosing their own 
jBObtems ax^ finding solu- 
tions. 

As the installed base of 
home PCs grows, some fami- 
lies wiD end with several 
macdiines. In tihe US, 14m (or 
35 per cent) of the country's 
4(kn homes with P(]s have 
mme than one machinp. As 
a result, Intel and Indostry 
analysts are predicting a 
surge in 'Tuxne netwcu'ks" • 
PCs hoedeed up together to 
share resources such as 
printers, files and internet 
access. 

Meanwhile, as the worlds 
of communications, comput- 
ing and mtertaimnent con- 
verge. home PCs may also 
take on more of tiie attri- 
butes of family entertain- 
ment centres and sophisti- 
cated communications 
devices. 

Already more home PCs 
axe sold in the US than new 
television sets, and there is 
evidence that children in 


Annbcnr AodM Oune 
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particular are cutting the 
time they devote to watching j 
television to spend more - 
using personal computers , 
and gaining access to tho|| 
internet. As Andy Grove, * 
chairman of. Intel, noted: 
"We are locked in a battle 
for ey^ians." 

For the uKHnent the scale 
of home PC penetration In 
the UK, where roughly one 
family in four now owns a 
PC. stin lags behind levels in 
the US and some other parts 

Europe, particularly Scao- 
dinavia. l^t there are indi- ' 
cations that this may be 
changing. Growth rates in 
North America show signs of 
slowing despite the advent ■ 
Of P(^ costing less than > 
$1,000, which now account 
for about a third of the US 
market 

Nevertheless, as the comAi , 
puter-Iiterate children amr^ 
teenagers of the 198Qs and ' 
1990s grow up. it seems ' 
likely that the nome PC, '■ 
in one form or another, will ' 
become as ubiqiutous as the | 
telephone, television and : 
video recorder are today. j 


No place for game losers 

Japanese rivals battle for survival in the video games market, Paul Ta^jdor reports 


I f you have never heard 
of Super Mario, Sonic 
the Hedgehog, Crash 
Bandic(X)t or Croft 
- don’t wony, ask your difl- 
dren and they wIQ almost 
certainly recognise the 
names. They are among the 
tribe of super-heroes (and 
heroines) who have helped 
turn video games into a 
multi-billi(m dollar global 
industry. 

Despite the corrent pas- 
sion suiroundiog online vid- 
eo-gaming, Digital Versatile- 
Disc (DVD) Rom and even 
personal computer (PC) 
games, the heart of the video 
games mafoet remains the 
electronic consoles manufac- 
tured by the triumvirate of 
Japanese companies - Sony, 
Nintendo and Sega. 

Until a few years ago, SegSL 
and Nintendo dominated the 
market, havta^ seen off chal- 
Tftn gpa from Atari «nri other 
rivals. However. Sony's 
entry into foe console mar- 
ket ehai^ied the landscape 
for good. 

Backed by a Imigthy list of 
new software titles and a 
hefty marketing budget, 
Sonys PlayStation quickly 
grabbed foe overwhelming 
share of the market in 
Japan, Europe and North 
Aiaeri^ extending its lead 
over the Nintendo 64 
ma fthin o in foe first quarter 
this year. 

According to figures 
released by Sony last month, 
almost 33m PlayStations 
have been sold since the 
machine was launched in 
Japan in late 1994. Those fig- 
ures hmhide sales of 19.mi in 
the year to Mmbh 31 alone. 

In the US. Sony's machine 
took almost 68 per cent of 
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tha macket in the first quar- 
ter this year, compared with 
30.7 per cent for the Nin- 
tendo 64 and a negligible 12 
per ceait for S^’s ageing 
Saturn znachina 

One of the decisiTe fectots 
behind Sony’s success has 
been foe extensive range of 
games titles developed for 
PlayStation. In both the US 
and Europe, more than W 
titles are available - a figure 
still dmufed by the 1200 
produced for the Japanese 
market In contrast one of 
the main consumer com- 
plaints about rival wianTiiiKji g 
has bem the rdative lack of 
good new software. 

Almost 240m PlayStation 
software games have been 
sold, including 1372m last 
year - figures which helped 
lift the Japanese group’s 
overall games business reve- 
nues by 72 per cent to $5J5bn 
(£3.35bn) last year. Mean- 


while, opeiating pnrfits from 
Sony's gamfls boibiess more 
than doubled to gSSOuL 
But despite onslanght, 
Sony's rivals are not gxving 
up. At last month’s Elec- 
tronic Entertaiiunent Ezqio 
show in Atlanta - known as 
E8 within the industry - 
attended by about 35,000 
devefopers. publishers, dis- 
tributors and gaznes retail- 
ers, Nintendo's American 
subsidiary azmonneed it 
would spend Sl25m in foe 
second half of this year 
alone promotizig its- hard- 
ware and games, including 
the eagerly awaited Legend 
of Zelda - Ocarina of Tliiiia 
Nintendo also plans to 
push its products ugiTig pro 
motional tie-ins irifo Tommy 
M3fi^ boutiques and other 
consumer brands. 

The Japanese group 
set a target of sellmg 2m 
Zelda games in the five 


weeks following its Novem- 
bm* 23 launch in Aznerica. 
The group is also anning to 
revitalise its Game Boy 
band-held gazne system, now 
almost 10 years old. by 
releasiz^ a plug-in digital 
camera printer for foe 
machine, an*! also a colour- 
screen versfon of the devica 

Meauifolle. in su ejEfoit to 
revitalise its fbrtimes, 
announced details of its 
next-generation console 
mafoine dubbed Dreamcast 
just bMbre the AUauta foow. 
S^'s laew madiine - fhr- 
meiiy codenamed .. 

will use a customised ver- 
sion of Bficrosoft’s Windows 
CE operating system, a 
super-fast OEiicroprocessor 
riiip tfavelqped by Sta^ of 
Jiqpan and a graphics sy stmn 
developed by Britain’s 
Vklecd(«lc group. 

claims Dreamcast, 
which will go on sale in 
Japan for $149 in time for 
the 19% Christmas season 
and elsewhere in the 
autumn next year, win be 10 
times as fast as ^ current 
generation of TnaehwMw^ and 
iqi to four times as fast as a 
pexsonal oomputw driven by 
a PmUanm H mi c roprocess fl ir. 

Dreamcast will also be 
equipped with a modem 
communications device 
roabling it to be used as an 
nnWne games ma ehlna — a 

market that is esqpected to 
grow rapidly over the next 
few years but vfokdi is still 
unprofitable in .part because 
it costs more than $l(ta to 
develop, distribute and 

malTitain an rtnllna game 

Nevertheless. S%a’s new 
machine ako highlights 
awnther txeiid — tbe Conver- 
gence of the proprietary 


games console maiket and 
tbe PC industry. 

While PCs still cost five or 
six times the price cf video- 
games cozisoles and are 
mu(di znore difficult to use, 
tbe widespread dqploymmit 
of CD-Rom drives witirin PCs 
has hdped fuel a surge In 
PC-based video games. 

Rapid advances in both 
computing powm* ami graph- 
ics capabilities have tuned 
the genmul-purpose persema] 
computer into a perfectly 
ad^ioate games ina<»>iiTiB 
and a wourthy rival fbr dedi- 
cated consoles - despite the 
insistence of gamaa 
ados that (xmsoles are best. 

T his reputatlcm has 
been enhanced by 
foe success of PC 
games such as 
Doom azid. Tomb Raider - 
the hugely successful adven- 
ture game starring a well-en- 
dowed female called Lara 
CnA. 

Indeed, the huge 
base of PCs - there are an 
estUnated 260m personal 
computers in the world and 
annual sales are running at 
around 85m - means that 

the PC has become an attrac- 
tive option for games devel- 
opers and P UhliaKgr g 
For thete reasons it la 
likely that PCs and dedi- 
cated video games consoles 
will coexist, at least in tbe 
medium term. However, it 
seems unlikely foere is room 
for more than two dedicated 
console manufeeturers - so 
the battl e fw survival in an 
Industry where the primary 
au^nee is teenage, fickle 
and male is likely to be 
waged with undlzninished 
ferocity. 
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The fashion wonders 
from down under 

Lucia van der Post goes designer-spotting and offers some hot tips 
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I n recent times, tmly 
foor cities have really 
counted in fashion 
terms - Paris. London, 
Milan azid Mew Ybric. 
Any fashion editor worth 
her little gilt diair has to 
make sure that nothing 
much that itat^Teos in these 
cities in the world of Erocte 
escapes her pen. But now 
there is attothm- contender - 
Sydney, Australia. Before 
you mock, let me remind 
you that until strictly Ball- 
room, Muriel's Wedd^ and 
Briiliaru Career became 
cult viewing nobody thought 
Australia could make decmit 
films either. And all those 
doubters who once thought 
Australian cahdne consisted 
naalnly of stewed tea and 
damper have also been seen 
off in splendid styla 
The food analogy is one 
the' fa^on set is fond of 
using. Aostralia, it points 
out, now boasts a wosU-class 
cuisina It had no great culi- 
nary traditions to build on, 
50 it had to do something 
different It took aD the ele- 
ments on offer, great natural 
ingredienta, the varied cul- 
tural mix of Aslan, Greek, 
Italian. Russian, British and 
other influences, tossed 
them all together and came 
up with something world- 
class and all its own. 

Tliis, say the pundits, is 
what the country has to 
c^er on the fashion scene - 
no oonstricting traditions to 
battle against, a imique 
fi-esbness. an exotic culti^ 
mix. Take the most sou^t- 
after des^nera at the recent 
Mercedes Ftefaion Week in 
Sy^ey - Collette Dinnigan. 
ah^y establldied but not 
yet too well-known outside 
Australia, was bmn in South 
Africa, grew up in New Zea- 
land and now works In Syd- 
ney; Akira bogawa (now so 
sought aftm* he can dng) 
Isogawa Int) he was born in 
Kyoto in Japan; Nikola 
Feuetti is an Italian archi- 
tect; Ugur He Aliian is Toi^- 
1^ and 80 It goes on. 

But, the clothes, 1 hear 
you say, what about the 
clothes? As yet Mercedes 
Fashion Week in Sydney 
cant begin to rank with tbe 
beau^. authority and theat- 
ricality of an haute a/utiire 
collection to Paris or wife 
London’s inexhaustibly 
huzzy, creative scene, but 
what its designers do offer 
are some ravisbingly pretty 



Sara O’Hare fai one of Tea Rose's tecDlnkw suBw^eweat dresses 


and wearable clotbas. 

Who comd look at Collette 
Dinnigan’s exquisitely beao- 
tifiil silks, lace and fine 
emhroiilery and not kmg to 
buy? Her clothes capture 
more beautifiilly. and in a 
more sophisticated manner 
than many others, the 
themes of the mom»t > the 
bf»!»ding and tbe emlxoidery 
(done in India but with a 
hint of Chincdserie about H) 
give the couture, vin- 
tage look that is much in 
vogue, wmie the sarong-style 
skirts, the sari-shaped 
bZonses. the hriUiantly 00 ^ 
onied gfiks and satins brii^ 
the vibrant coioura of India 
right into the wardrobe. 

Any wmnan foeling ^ly 
and romantic need look no 
further than tbe flemlnine, 
floaty, dUqmaDOUB looks put 
out by Bose and Wallace 


Rose. Baby blue and pink 
with sweet soft shapes and 
romantic shawls and wraps 
were the haUmaik of Tea 
Rose; (find it ah at the Tea 
Rose boutique in Double 
Bay). Wallace Roee (no rela- 
tion) bad lovely knitted 
shoes, floaty velvet pants 
teamed with layers of soft 
chiffbn cardigans, slips and 
as Well 85 roman- 
tic ^ dresses with matdi- 
ii^ Jackets and soft silk 
idmonn dresses. 

Again both labels carried 
echoes of tbe Qea-market, 
the world of tbe dansant 
and the soirie. Glamour and 
romance are much on their 
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iMMitoiSr 


Impress your guests with fhe finest 
HaUmaiked Sterling Silver Clutlery 


from 
vineyards. 


T he eounnet cuisiiw 
is ni for a king. 
Favourite ^uess are 
pouring wu® 
France's finest 
The gtasses are 
crysiaL Hours of 
prepantion ai^ 
ihe dinner puny is 
going lo be just 
p^ecL Or is ii7 
Ikke a pacd 
look at , your 
cutlery. U it the 
finest mOMy ®an 
buy? Was rt 
made by Sheffield 
cndl&mwt and 
women using 
ua^rioaaf skiUs tbai 
HMle in 700 

wLOmiedCiUlewof 
will grace your taWe twu> m® 
uldmaie finishing i«i». 

Ail weces arc individually 

hand-CflSed a«i becam* ^ 
direct, you will b® 
supeib quality and 


'k 

^ -4 F 


have 

i?lf 


supply 

gcuing 


value for money. 
Whatever yoo choose, he k a 
single piece, a piece s^ 
or a complete service m 
Hallmarked sterling silver. 

Silver plate or 
stainless steel yon 
wiU be buying 
Ue finest En^isb. 
tabic cmleiy. 
nothing less. 

For a free 
brochure and 
details of our 
special summer 
nfonodoos.- tek 
0^1 U 243 3984 
fUnes i^eu until 
gpm weekdays 
and 5pm at weekends), 
fax: 0114. 243 7128. 

gmalt! eutleiyt^unlcuLcojik 

browse our web site at 
wwwLuiueuixo.uk or vwit our 
luxurious new showumm. 

UiAed Cutiera N Sbdl!dd^ 
Petre Stiem, Sheffield S4 8^ 
IM 12 


1 liked, too, the work of 
Nikola Fenetti - not yet 
available in the UK tbougi 
It may be found at bis shop 
in Queen Street. WooUabra, 
anaS- He combines the ^am- 
our qS fift de sSde bias-cut 
a'tfca and ebifibos With eth- 
nic inllnences such as 
sarong-style skirts, Manda- 
Tin-coUai^ jackets, asym- 
metiical hems and One 
^broidery. 

He bandies the diapha- 
nous. layered, transparent 
look with great so{diistics- 
tioD BO that it can be won 
elegantly by those no longer 
teenagers. He teams bias-cot 
silk georgette skirte aad 
dresses with strict jabots 
with little bustles; and his 
combinations of tailoring 
and fii»ty skiits, his embroi- 
dered sanmgs and totps make 
ravishing evening wear. 

Akira bi^wa, though, 
was undoubtedly the hott^ 
tidreL Last year, ft seernsj 
few people wmft to see his 
show hot after Joan Bnrstein 
had a sell-ont success 
with his collection In 
Browns, her London bou- 
tique, 2zis fame ^read and 
this year there were 
unseemly scnimmagea to get 


into his show. He takes the 
beauty and fonnality of his 
Japanese culture and fuses it 
with an all-Australian Infor- 
mality. He takes homely fab- 
rics such as calico and cot- 
ton and infpr lac ftq t-'hiwn with 
exquisite antique kiniono 
sUks from his home town of 
Kyoto. His high cummer- 
bunds edxo the Japanese obi 
and be folds and wraps doth 
like an origami expert Like 
all tbe Japanese designers, 
be experimeats with asym- 
metrical hems but makes bis 
dotbes beautifol and origi- 
nal without their seemii^ 
eccentric. 

For Australia, the problem 
remaiirs that though its 
deslgnms produce eminently 
desirable dotbes. geography 
presents difficulties. Not 
only is Australia a long way 
&om westesn markets, but 
tbe upside-down seasons 
mean tZuct just as autumn 
approaches tiiere, we in tbe 
DQrthem bemi^pbere are gei.- 
iing out tbe Mkims. 

On the other hand, this 
aian wioans tiiat Australian 
fashi on designers get to be 
the fhst to show summer 
looks and. according to buy- 
ers such as Josephine 
Peter Turner of London’s 
chic gnig^rishridg nahfy, d la 

Mode, they are therefore 
ideally placed to supply the 
kind ctf sr^faisticated resort 
wear their customers are 
looUng for In October and 
Novonber. 

Simon Lock, who organ- 
ises Mercedes Fadiion Week, 
sees it as the way for buyers 
not just to see what Austra- 
lia is 19 to, but as a maane 
of tapping into the vast 
Asian-Pacific market. If it 
b^mes big enough, he 
hopes Sydney, rather than 
Paris, will become the place 
for designers from the 
Pacific rim to show their 
wares. 

Further down tbe line, he 
hopes international design- 
ers from Buiope and North 
America will show in Syd- 
ney as a way of reaching the 
lucrative Aslan-Paciflc rim 
markets, ‘’^hey may be a bit 
depre^ed now,” he says, 
*bnt tiiey will recover." 

Nobody, ol course, is gamg 
to buy Australian fashion 
sinqdy because it is Austra- 
lian - sl thnng h having g»td 
that, tbe Sydney Morning 
Herald’s foshion editor, Jane 
de Tdiga. teQs me that the 
Sydney and Melbourne 
smart set feel it Is sasder 
and more entermisiDg to be 
seen in local labds rathm* 
than international brands. 
De Teliga herself usually 
steps out in Altiia or CoDette 
Dinnigan of on evening: 

Bat, internatimially, Aus- 
tralian fosblon will only be 
bou^t if people like it suf* 
fictentZy to btzy it is 
an wifltiyg need for fresh tal- 
ent, re^ creativity and . . . 
yes . . . lovely clothes. Chic 
shops such as Barneys and 
Besgdmf Goodman in New 
York, Brawns and k la Mode 
in London have customers 
frith an insatkfole desire for 
something new and differ- 
axL AB these stores found 
something down undtf. 

Ihe st^ are that smoe of 
these designers will make ft 
big on the international 
stage, as big, possibly, as tbe 
Australian Richard Tyler, 
who now works in New York 
and makes frocks for stars of 
and screen. 

Among the labels, names 
such as'^allace Rose, Tea 


Rose, Collette Dinnigan. Vic- 
toria Loftus, Ifikola Fenetti, 
Vixen are pieces that almost 
any fashionable woman 
would to own. But, in 
my opinicsi. names to watch 
as serious contenders for the 
big-time are Akira, Collette 
Dinnigan and Nikola 
Fenetti. Theirs are clothes 
that could compete cm any 
world stage, that the world’s 
chic boutiques and depart- 
ment stores are Queueing to 
buy. 

Let me whisper another 
word in your ear - tbe next 
big name on tbe lastaion map 
is likely to be New Zealand. 
Many of the most radical 
names showing in Sydney - 
designers such as Zambesi. 


AD her own: CoDette Dinnigan In an embroklered coat, with a modri wearing one of her dresses 


Karen Walker. Wallace Rose 
- hail from New Zealand. 
Another NZ designer to 
catch my eye and that of 
Josephine Turner of d la 
mode was Marilyn Senti. 
Althou^ she did not ^ow 
in Sydney, we spotted her 
strong hand-writing in tbe 
best boutiques. 

She has an almost Japa- 
nese way of taking a classic 
line and giving It a touch of 
individuality. Brilliant ant- 
ique or satin linings give her 
coats a hidden richness, her 
sculptural shapes and clean 
lines make them infinitely 
wearable. 

There is real creative 
energy comiog from the New 


Zealanders azid they are. as 
they say. the ones to watch. 

PB. '^ere were the fash- 
ion set buying their sweat- 
ers? From a self-styled "kni- 
tolc^ist'’ and ‘'sinfie" John 
MacAithur, who lives at 
Bon^ Beach and knits away 
in his backroimi when not 
surfing. He’ll make any 
shape, any colour, any size. 

cardigans are snapped 
up almost btfore he's put his 
needles away. A la Mode has 
a few at £195 each. 

WHERE TO BUY m 
m A la Mode, 36 Hans Cresr 
cent. London SWI, will have 
selections from Collette Dinni- 
gan. Victoria Loftus and 
John MacArihta- m October. 


Akira and Karen Walker uill 
be stocked from next Febru- 
ary. 

■ Brants. 33-27. South Mol- 
ton Street, London Wl tciU 
have Akira Isogauxt by late 
August and Wallace Rose 
and Brave by Wayne Cooper 
in SeplemberlOctober. It also 
stocks Collette Damigan. 

■ Bouse of Fraser selected 
stores (let Om-963 233$} has 
eolleetions from Bare and 
Saba in now, as well as 
swimwear by Zimmerman 
(terrific designs for the betudi 
set) and C Design. In October 
and November, the stores will 
have Eastern Pearson and 
WoUdoc Bose, inter alia. 





ALFRED DUNHILL 

LONDON 

The New Centenary Faceted Watch 

Available at Alebed DI'nhill, 48 Jeehyn Street SWI, 5 Royal Exchance ECS. IIarrode, SELiiiPiiEs 
AND LEADING JEWELLERS NATIOkWIDE. FOR STOCKIST DETAILS TELRFHONB CUSTOMER SERVirES UN 0171 £dO 8600 . 
Model shown DQ 1916 Centenary quartz with a crocodile stray £ 895 . Centenary range yroh l^SU. 
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Cookery 

A celebration 
of the best of 
British in the 
home kitchen 

In the first of two articles, Philippa Davenport 
finds new inspiration from another, bygone age 

C helsea Flower diner’s (slc> companion, none. ‘‘An English Gi 
Show has come First published in weekly propeiiy instmcted at fli 
and gone. The parts, then in book Conn in can equal the best Freo 
curtain has risen 1756. it is now reissued by Gentleman in every thi 
at Glynde- Prospect Books (tel: 01803- but Expence <0ic). It is oi 


C helsea Flower 
Show has come 
and gone. The 
curtain has risen 
at Glynde- 
boome. Ascot starts nest 
week. The English social 
season is in foil stride. Time 
to celebrate the best of Brit- 
ish in the kitriien. 

At Syon House, the Duke 
of Horthumberland’s stately 
in Brentford, west Lon- 
a summer-long eshibi- 
tioD to reinstate Agnes 
B Uaisball in the public con- 
sdODsness. In her (late 19th 
century) day. Mrs Marshall 
was. it seems, as celebrated 
as Delia Smith is now in 
Britain and Julia Child in 
America - an able hands-on 
cook, astute, personable and 
a lively entrepteneor. 

Recognising the aspira- 
tions of the rapidly rising 
middle classes, Mrs Marshall 
(giened a school of cookery 
in central London in 1883, to 
teach recipes in the high 
Victorian style to ladies and 
their cooks. Her showrooms 
sold the kitebea equipment 
necessary to keep pace with 
culinary 

She launched a magagtnp 
in which she regularly 
voiced her strong opinions 
on diverse subjects. She 
toured the country giving 
talks and demonstrations to 
whip up farther business. 
And abe wrote cook books, 
two of them about ice- 
creams and iced desserts, 
subjects clearly particularly 
dear tober. 

Mrs MarshaU is credited 
with promoting, if not 
inventing, a uniqndy speedy 
icecream chuni-&eezer. and 
with originating the first edi- 
ble Ice-oeam cones (in 1888). 
Her prowess at Tnalring qnd 
popularising iced desserts 
lies at the heart of the Syon 
House exhibition. 

To coincide with the exhi- 
bition, a book of the same 
name has been published. 
Mrs Marshall' the Greatest 
Vktorkm Ibe Oeom Ataksr. 
It includes a facsimile of her 
Book of Ices (first published 
in 1885), complete with Ulus- 
traticms of some of her most 
amaring decorative party- 
piece desserts, and some of 
the moulds and other equip- 
ment she sold. Also included 
are a biography and apprais- 
als of her work, with contri- 
butions by food historian 
Peter Brears, ice-cream 
ertpert Robin Weir and oth- 
ers. 

The book is on sale at 
Sytm House and Cram just 
three bookshops (Books For 
Cooks in Loodoo, The Cook's 
Bookshc^ in Edinburg and 
Kitidien Arts & Letters in 
New York). It can also be 
obtained by post fiidand or 
overseas) direct fiom the 
publishers Smith Settle of 
Yorkshire (teh 01943-467958). 

Another little known 
name, anotber facsimile edi- 
tion, The British Housewife, 
by Mrs Martha Bradley, late 
of Bath, Is subtitled the 
cook, housriseepm^s and gar- 


I n the past few years 
malt whisky has cap- 
tured the imagination 
of disceming drinkers 
and now they cannot get 
enough Ever older and rarer 
are the bottlings of single 
casks of malt released by the 
distillers, brokers and speci- 
alised societies. In spite of 
ttiiK nialt wiawia, bowever, 
the Scotdi whisky industry 
as a whole is struggling in a 
world where the consump- 
tion cd strong alet^iol is in 
sharp decline. 

As malt is just a Brop fn 
the whisky lake, triiich can- 
not hope to cover the short- 
fall in sales, the response of 
the big companies has been 


diner’s (sic) companion. 
First published in weekly 
parts, then in book form in 
1756. it is now reissued by 
Prospect Books (tel: 01803- 
712269. fax 01803-712311) in 
six volumes covering the 12 
months of the year, and 
including a comprehensive 
introduction by GiUy Leh- 

tTiann 

This is the sort of domestic 
social history I enjoy most 
Spirited, well written and 
offering an intriguing 
in^ht into 18th century 
households of a certain 
class, it is delightful and 
would make an important 
addition to the library of 
an^ne interested in British 
culmary history. 

Triie to its advertised con- 
tents. it covers cooking 
methods and recipes in 
detaP, seasonal produce and 
provisions month by month, 
“to which are annexed a 
Variety of valuable Particu- 
lars with nothing inferted 
(sic) but what has been 
approved by Esqterience.'' 

Under the heading “Gar- 
den Stuff in Season in May", 
we learn that spinach is now 
“in great Ferfection”, as are 



radishes “especially the scar- 
let Radish, lately and justly 
come into Fashion, delicate 
and tender, of a fine lively 
Colour and transparent with 
better Flavour and less Heat 
than the common purple 
radish" and asparagus. “And 
there is another Bud fit to be 
named on this Occasion, 
because it is excellent in its 
Eiud, and approaches to the 
Nature of Asparagus in Deli- 
cacy: lYagopagon or Garden 
Goatweed. We have men- 
tioned the Hop Top or young 
Shoot of the Hop in a former 
Month as being of the 
Nature of Asparagus. That 
now is too rank. The Shoot 
(tf the Tragopcgon follows ft 
and exceeds it in all 
Respects. It is laiger, ten- 
derer and more juicy, and 
has a peculiar and very 
agreeable Taste. This is to be 
dressed in the same Way as 
Asparagus.” 

I do hope, please, that 
someone will enli ^tm me 
and tell me more abwt this 
plant, which sounds as 
though it was invented by 
Edward Lear. 

Mrs Bradley peppers her 
text with little di^ at the 
French, and seems particu- 
larly to resnt the esteem in 
which French chefs were 
held by many of her contem- 
poraries. English cooks, she 
maintains, need be second to 


none. “An English Girl, 
property instiucted at first, 
can equal the best French 
(Gentleman in every thing 
but Expence fate). It is only 
in tile bring bett^ taught at 
first, that these Frirignos 
excel our own People: let 
them have the same Advan- 
tagiK, and they may defy 
them.” 

Michael Smith, the late 
food writer, shared both her 
beiiri in our cooks and her 
taste for 18tb centi^ fine 
English redpes. He did. more 
than anyone else in post-war 
Britain to champion, the 
cause of fine native cooking 
in this conntry - through 
his restaurants. lectures, 
after-dinner speedies, cook- 
esy demonstrations and tele- 
vision series (in happier 
days when cookery fell 
under the wiz« of the BBC's 
Education department, not 
Entertainment, and exer- 
cised a little more gravitas 
than now). 

.gmith was /*haiTning atiii 

witty. 8u elegant and accom- 
plished cook, passionately 
interested id tte origins of 
dishes, how tiiey were first 
prepared, and how they 
be Interpreted most 
honourably by modem 
cooks. No one wrote reedpes 
with more exquisite atten- 
tion to detaiL Through hhn 
the best of the Enc^i^ coun- 
try tradition lives on. 

Fine BnaUA Oodeery (first 
published in 1973) was his 
most important book; its 
reissue now by Serif is very 
welcome. 

iffirhapi Smith’s 
GBEraf FRICASSEE 
OF CHICKEN 
(semes 4 ^ 

A kg roasting dudoi, 
jmnted; 1 kg fresh ^nnadi; 
seasoned flour; 100 g butter 
or nuve; % boUe dry Rhine 
wine; 3 qg ytShs; 125 ml 
doable cream; 2 tablespoons 
flresh chopped parsley 14 
teaspoon nutmeg or nuce; 
battered green pasta to 
serve. 

Thorau^ily pick over and 
wash the spinach in an 
abundance of water, allow- 
ing time for the grit to fan to 
the bottom of the sink. Put a 
little water in a pan and 
press in an the spinach. Salt 
it U^tiy, cover tightly and 
cook for 5-10 mmutea 

Drain well and run plenty 
of cold water through it. 
Leave the spinach In a sieve 
with a plate over It and a 
we^t on top to press out 
surplus liquid. When com- 
pletely drained, anange the 
Sfdnach in a mounded bed at 
the bottom of a serving dish 
large enough to take the 
chicken pieces. 

Dot with 3Q g or so butter, 
cover with foO and refriger- 
ate until needed. (This (der- 
ation nan be done a day in 
advance.) Put the chicken 
pieces In a large plastic 
with the seasoned llcnir and 
shake well until evenly 
coated. Melt 50 g to 75 g but- 
ter in a heavy-bottomed fry- 
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A mould-breaking market that’s not so wobbly after all 


W e have had “Upstairs*: now 
“Downstairs" is afl the rage. 
It is a pretty ineffectual 
owner of an English statriy harrre thri 
has rxrt realised that the crowds are 
just as keen to visit the subterranean 
kitchen and servants' quarters as the 
overwheirningly grand upstairs rooms 
over which their ancestors preskfed. 

This obsession wifa whet went on 
below stairs has spilled out Into a 
mania for coUectng the parapherrteJia 
of the Idtchen. 

In Rttle more than a generation, 
modem coroumer durablee have 
creeled Instent antiques of a plethoia 
of yesterd a y’s everyday utentiis, bom 
butter pats to bread boards, ffrii 
kettles to biscuit tins, pestfe and 
mortars to pet^ pans, mangias to 
coppers. Tl^ are all now oonerAad; 
at least two daelars at the currerrt 
Fme Art and Antiques Fair at 
ljorKlon*8 Olympia are stoc^g thek 
stands with naming elsa. 


Anyone keen on such ristant 
nostalgia - but reluctant to pay relaa 
prices - should pop down to 
Sotheby's at BHKn^urst in West ' 
Sussex this weekend for the view of 
next Tuesday’s auction of oak 
furniture. 

Fa* along with the ask are such 
othsr tradVorBl country antiques as 
pewter arxl brass fve toote - and one 
of the best collectio n s of argBsh 
copper Jelly moulds to reach the 
market In recant years. 

Aa se mbtad over the past 20 years, 
rt corwiste of around 70 moukfe, 
divided for sale Into 15 lots. Th^ are 
modestly priced: orre example, 
modelled as a reeSning Son, c an res 
an estimate up to E320, but a group 
of ten miniature copper moulds, of no 
particular shape, could be acquired 
for £300. 

Today we identify the mould wHh 
jelBes but nhen th^ first becams 
popular, at mound the time of the 


Prfoca Regent, that sarfous eater, in 
the aarfy 19th century, they were 
used for a variety of mousse, rice and 
a^ic creatfons, as well as jeflies. 

You can see very fine copper 
moulds on show at Brighton Pavilion: 
but Sotheby's offers exisling arxl 
prospective collectors a good 
selection of Victorian moulds. 

This is not the beat researched of 
markais. but there are a few pointers, 
(topper moulds are more sought 
after, end more expensive, than 
cerantie moulds, mainly because the 
jeBy should come out with some 
resemblance to the mould’s shape. 

This might sesm Irrelevant because 
few oollectore actual^ use thek 
moulds - they ere purely for 
decorative purposes - but these nUe 
things count To add to the nonsense. 
It could actually be dangerous to use 
a wsil-wom Victorian copper rmuid - 
you might gat tfo poisoning. 

It Is stSI possible to buy a plafai 


copper mould for as little as £15, The 
more decorative the mould, and the 
more information It (tontains, the more 
costty it berxamea: a goefo casteHated 
mould might fetch £80 at auction. 

There were scores of manufacturers 
but the teading one in England seems 
to be Jones Bras and moulds carryirtg 
that stamp are more expensiva. It 
also helps If the moulds are crested, i 
dated, or bear the rnitials of a 
previous owner. 

Moulds are just part ai the current 
craze to give toe kitchen a country, 
copper saucepan look. Anyone 
rehjcfent to pay around £100 for an 
object that was unsaleable at £5 say 
20 years ago might considw a less 
explorfed market - you can still pfok 
up a very serviceable lOSOs bread 
board at a boot sale for £2. 

For more details, call Sotheby's on 
01403-833500. 

Antony Thomcroft 


ing pan UDtfl. It fooins and 
carefoUy try the chicken 
joints unto 9>lden b r own on 
an sides. 

Cover the pieces with tbe 
wine, put a lid on tbe pan 
and aimmar gently until the 
chicken is tender. Tbe 
breasts will obviously be 
ready before the thighs, so 


remove these and keep tlun 
warm, covering them so that 
they do ztot dxy out 
When the thighs are 
ready, take them ont and 
arrange all the pieces on top 
at the spinach. Re-cover the 
dish with foil and put it to 
Wterm through for 20 min- 
utes in an oven heated to 


13IFC Q85“F) gas mazic 8. 

Strain the wine stock, 
whicb win be sli^fly tiudt- 
eoed from tbe flour on tbe 
chicken pieces, into another 
small pan and bring to Qie 
boll Just before you are 
ready to serve tbe dista. Beat 
tbe egg yolks and add file 
emsL Remove the pan from 


tbe heat and wbisk this lisl- 
soo of yolks and cream into 
flip wine stock. If the sauce 
does not thicken inunedi- 
ately, return the pan to oery 
low beat and wbisk gently 
until it is the consisteacy of 
a real custard sauce. Seuon 
and add the paisley. 

Sprinkle a little more 


Malt - a drop in the whisky lake 

Giles MacDonog^ discusses the art and the history of blending good Scotch 


to stress the artistry of their 
blends: whisky is not simply 
the sum of its parts, they 
say, the assembling of tiie 
different malts and grains is 
enhanced by the skill of the 
blender himself. Mysterious 
God makes malt whisky, but 
only man can make an 
ordnly blend. 

Hiere is nothing new in 
this. As they are the first to 
point out, the reputation of 
Scotch was made by those 


Avery good year... 

to start buying Bordeaux It is affordable and good 
for early drinking. For full details contact 
Nicola Gallani on 0171-7276846 orfex 0171-7277133. 


enterprisiiig grocers and 
wine merchants who have 
now adiieved the status of 
household names: John 
Walker of Rilmamock. 
George Ballantine in Edin- 
burg, William Teacher in 
Gla^piw. Atesander Stewart 
In Dundee, Matthew Gloag 
in Perth .Tames f!hlff ag 
in Aberdeen, to name but a 
few of tbe most famous. 

Ihese were the first men 
to blend, age and retail fine 
Scotch whisky. Had they 
never prigted, or so tbe argu- 
ment runs, file spirit would 
have remained of purely 
local interest: tiie young and 
fiery outpourings of an 
unpredictable local stUL 

'Ihelr successors are the 
master blenders of today. A 
few years ago, they were Just 
obscure men In white coats, 
labouring In the industrial 
suburbs of the Lowlands. 
Now they have emmged into 
the limelight to become 
“htaiki ambassadors” to the 
world at laige. 


Chivas Brothers was the 
Hairods of Aberdeen. Uatfl 
its demise in the l96Qs it sold 
everything from pressed 
toDgoe to toothpaste. Its first 
attempt at blending wlusky 
was called Royal Glen^lee. 
Half a centory later, and 90- 
odd years ago, it bad its first 
success on the export mar^ 
ket with Chivas RsgaL 

By that stage tbe last 
Olivas bad disappeared from 
the company. After the war 
Chivas became part of the 
Seagrams drinks empire. 
Chivas Regal is now the 
world’s most popular “pre- 
mium" blended Scotch. It 
was always a triiieky with 
cachet. Before the French 
discovered malts. I recall, 
thm was always a bottle of 
Clfivas somevriiere. oovered 
in dust, to be brought out 
only when occarima merited. 

For the last decade or so, 
Chivas has been blended by 
Colin Scott, a bubbly Orca- 
dian. It is 00 lon^ atone 
and Scott presides over a 


plethora of vats whicb 
include Chivas in its 12- 
and 18-year-old maoifesta- 
tions; 1801. supposedly a 


In tbe malting process. 
Another whisky made by 
Scott is Tbe Ctontnry. TUs is 
not a standard Soo^ vriiere 


recreation of tbe taste of a profoslon of different 


whisky 100 years ago; 21- 
yaar-old Royal Salute, which 

‘Blending is 
like being a 
mechanic in 
a garage 
full of 

Rolls-Royces' 

was first cooeocted for the 
wedding of the Queen and 
Prince Philip: and Oldest, 
which in ^tte of its claims 
to Uatbuselahmie antiquity, 
sports no age statement 
whatsoever. 

The last two do have a 
more old-fashioned style, 
however, redolent of when 
there was peat burned 


malts are sown In a bed of 
grain whisky, but a “vatted 
malt” made prints from 
100 ebSkrent distilleries. 


varied of whiskies used in 
Tbe Centoty, Scott provided 
tbe opportunity to nose all 
100 ^iiskies used. It was a 
fine opportunity to see old 
friends, make new acquain- 
tances and steer clear of a 
few sworn enPmIfiB 
Among the first group 


Scott compares the job of were some clear, fijie^etar 
blending tbe coUeettion to whiskies, unimpeachables 


being a “mechanic in a 
garage frill of RoUs-Royess”, 
bat he concedes that some of 
tbe whiskies from mothbal- 
led or defunct distUlcales are 
in short siqgdy, so that file 
hon’s share is made up of 
those which are easy to 
obtain. It aH sounded a little 
bit like the famous French 
reope for thrush pdtfc “You 
take a thrush, then a 
horse...” 

The Century bears a 
strong affinity to Chivas 
Regal, and Speyside and 
Ctaivas’s home distfilery of 
Strathisla is riear heart 
ofthebtohd. 

To demonstrate the sheer 


such as Springbank. Mhcad- 
Ian, Aberlour, Craggmunore, 
Longmom or Clynelish. 
Curious were Bunnahab- 
haln, for once yielding a 
little seaweed smell; Ben- 
riacdi, which shares an the 
advantages of Longmom, 
and has none of tbe oh ^ r*" ; a 
peaty “Cha^ufT which was 
made to order at Strathisla; 
similariy smoky (Hentauch- 
ers and Glengarrioch; 
unsung Craigellachle or 
Inriunurrin. 

All these whiskies had the 
makings of good single 
malts. 

Then there was the final 
cat^^ory. Some were just 


dull, like Dalmore or Inter* 
leven, others such as Glen- 
ugie or Ledaig from Mull 
had rude, off-putting aromas. 
The nastiest was Fettereaira, 
tbe presence of which 
refused to go away, like an, 
MSressive drunk in a pub. . 

Scott the magician knew 
how to make these rough 
customers vanish under tbe 
surface of his highly pol- 
ished and attractive blended 
malt. Some migbt say that 
they had no business being 
there in the first place, but 
to do that would be to chal- 
lenge the alchemy estab- 
lished by the caxmy g r ocure 
all those years ago. If juu 
feel like UmU stick to malt. ! 
■ The Century is available 
from branches of UK mer- 
chants Oddbina at iSUPR 
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mace or nutmeg ovm- 
waiting chicken pieces, tbeq 
coat them with the bri^t 
green-yellow sauce. Serve 
with buttered green pasta. 

Nest wedu Philiigia Daven- 
port continues her celebra- 
tion of the best of British 
with fruits and jams. 
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T he centenary of Znrki’s' 
greatest - and possibly 
oldest - restaurant 
tatos place this year. 

• Aubro^ ffihi, a tailor from 
jBaTarla. went to Zorich onbnsi- 
oess at the end of. the last oo- 
tey. Snfferfa^ from ihenniatofd 
?rfrrftis. mm cimsnlted a Swta 
doctor who was maUng a name 
for htnisdf in the treatmeait of 
that palnftil conditioiL 'Hie doo- 
’tor^ advice was to gire op eat- 
ing meat 

The lemedy proved gnt«teefai 
So omvinced was mitl of a meatr 
free nigiiiia that he ahawiifwiad 
faShxing in faeonr of nnmizig a 
restaurant. HDtl Vegi, as it was 
Sica called, tmened in iSdS oh 
Sihlstrasse, off Bahnhofrtrasse, 
where it stands today. 

, SHI is mmsiiaL It *iae some-, 
how sneceeded in **fcc»ig 
•lanJ^ both mnoaxicat and main- 
istream. Of 'preachings or 


Eating out 

A new look for an old, Swiss stalwart 


Sue St^ celebrates the centenary of Zurich*s ever-popular vegetarian restaurant, Hiltl 


m ififii oo aiy zeal ifrere is not h 
traoe. Soma 90 per.capi of flw 
Aistemen are descrfiKd by 32- 
;ear<dd Bcdf EBltl - the fonrth 
goumion to mn the lestanrant 
- as **part-time v^etarians”: 
that is, they oceashmally eat fich 
or meat, major on vegetaUes, 
want to eat healthily and are 
passiooately- Interested in good 
food. 

Hien ffiere is a glorionsly laid- 
back, dbeerftal feel abont the 
place. Waiters and waitresses 
welcome gnests with a amile, 
and wax Ijotcal sbont th# day's 


^pectris. Opening hocra are eaOi- 
oUc the entire menu is served 

hftecliaiiL 

On an average ' day, 1.SQ0 
people pass tfarongh its doors. It 
is ^also a place iriiere women 
liradi^ or dining alone are 
made to feel eo mtor t a hle and 
wdeome. . 

HQtl leivessBis good value for 
money, perfknlarly gfvmi its 
location ta-tiia heart of Znrtdi's 
ftstdOBafUe shoiisrfng centra For 
8Fi2S (gl(h yon can have a pJate 
of piping hot vegetaUe padla or 
a ddleafr Thai gree n cuiiy of 


tofn perftmud with Kaffir time 
leaves - end freshly soneezed 
jnifie to wash It an down. 

Although tibe restaoraxt has 
oeenpfed the same premises oo 
Sthlstnwse staiee 1898, behind 
the facade there have been huge 
changes. In the eaziy dmn befOre 
the idea of meatless feasts 
eanght on. the restanrant was 
known joenlarty as the Wurzel^ 
btaJeer, the root banker, and its 
e astc ang s , On^naaer at grass- 
eaters, were rehsetant to be seen 
eomtaig In by the front door. 

in the 1950 b, danghter-fat-iaw 


Uargriih represented Switzer- 
land at the World Vegetarian 
Congress in Ddhi and was smit- 
ten by the incredible eompleslty 
and lidmess of Indian spices and 
seesonings 

There was a Rbairfwg of Swiss 
heads when Sihlstrasse was 
invaded by aromas of ga r am 
masala, and Indian dishes began 
to make their appearance on 
B&ffs taUes. Tm^, the Indian 
bnOet, SF»94 Ibr as maeh food as 
yon can decently fit on yonr 
plate, is one of the most snccess- 
fhl Hems on the mena. 


In 1990, Rolf, a gradnate of the 
hotel sdwol in Lausanne, joined 
the firm - always a delicate 
moment in a family business. 
But jktber and son snrvived and 
the business thrived. The real 
taming point came in 1998. 

The siffiix ‘^egi* disappeared 
firom the restanrant's namg and 
the tnterior was redesigned at a 
cost of SFrSm. Wooden floors 
were stripped and polished, halo- 
gen lights spronted from the ceil- 
ings, pale, wood tables and btaU 
wood chairs made their 
appearance. Downstairs the bar 


and salad buffet area was 
revamped. 

The new look and fed to the 
restaurant - together with an 
alcohol Hcenoe - begin to attract 
a new clientele, tike traditioiia] 
breakdown of one-thtrd men/ 
two-thirds women gndnally ^v- 
ing way to 60 per cent fdnale, 40 
percent male. 

Nowadays there is talk of fran- 
chising deals, with baby BDtls 
spronting all over Rnrope. A 
botft win be pabllshed this year 
featnilng 60 of the icstanrant^ 
original recipes. 

There is now a takeaway ser- 
vice Ibr the Indian dishes. The 
restanrant is on a rolL Vegetar- 
ian? Sore, bnt calenlated to 
appeal to ‘'part-timers” who are, 
above all, feterested In 
creative food. 

■ Resiauraru Hiltl, Sihlstrasse 
S8, SOOl Zuridi. Ttb +41 1 SS7 TOOi 
or FOOa fax*41 12ST TOOT. 



Kitchen foreplay? Let 
risotto raise the heat 

It's hardly surprising that Paul Betts feels his temperature rising 


P olitical crises in Italy are 
reserved around a bowl of 
risotto. When Rome’s cur- 
rent governing coalition 
looked set to bn in Septen- 
ber - putting at risk Italy’s efforts to 
join the sew Eunmean sm^e currency 
- MaggiTWn D'AlmUa, of the DeiD- 
cents of tim ^ country's sii^ 
largest par^, organised a little dinner 
party. 

He invited some of his political aTiiee 
and foes to his Roman Oat where he 
cooked them a risotto - to be precise a 
risotto “al ladicdrio". that red, bitter, 
salad leaf which Ib^ans sometimes 
serve simply griffed. ITie crisis was 
over. 

Risotto has always played an impor- 
tant part in the Ttaiiww dleL Although 
pasta and ptm> are undoubtedly the 
staple fbods of tfa»tiang , tboy never pro- 
voke the MTnft intense reaction as 
risotto. Even those uho cannot stand 
H; will argue how to make the best. 

The otixer day 1 was sitting in the 
dining room Of the Hotel Flaza Luo- 
c he si. in Florence, when I asked the 
manager out of the blue ‘TIow do you 
cook a good risotto?’' The ooavmsatian 
immediately became animated and, 
before I cocld tudt into my scampi, the 
dief was called to the table. He looked 
appeebensive at first, but as soon as I 
said 1 only wanted to know about 
risotto, be grinned broadly and said: 
‘Tf s very ehnple.'* 

You have to use the best rice from 
Italy, he pypiairwd. You toast it quickly 
in a pan with GEDioDS and parsley and a 
drop or more of white wine. Once the 
wine has been abeoibed, you add what- 
ever yon like. A^aragus. for example, 
or if you are a poUtidan, radicchio. 
Then yon carefoUy pour the best stock 
bit by bit hHo ibe pen and you keep 
stirring for about 20 minntes. When the 
coDcoetton is cooked, you add butter 
and paTT^iRsan and serve quickly. 

Be disappeared back into the Utdien 
and fer the next hour the discussioo 
around the table tnvolved all the dif- 
ferent risotto-cooking techniques. 
Everyone in Italy, it seems, has his 
ownfbrmula. 

“Yon can also boil the rice with 
Whatever ingredients you like. That 
was bow risotto was originally made 
before tiie modern classic techoiqne of 
slowly pouring in the stock or water or. 


Ibr that matter, champagne was intro- 
duced at the beginning of this century 
in northern Italy,* said one of my 
learned hosts. 

Some people even use milk instead of 
broth to make the risotto more creamy. 
Others wiU drown it in aJcohol to 
create a sort of mushy punch. Some 
use ready-made packets ^ then pre- 
tend they have performed a work of 
culinary art by craftily adding a few 
well-cbosen ingredients. Many restau- 
rants these days cheat by pre-cooking 
the rice, then reheating it in a micro- 
wave at the last minute. One snobbish 
Italian, long resident in London, win 
simidy not eat a risotto at an Italian 
restaurant in England unless it is 
cooked at the table. ’’You can't trust 

I ‘Now, as you stir 
the rice, you are 
gently caressing it 
into a creamy, 
smooth 
masterpiece' 

anybody these days ** not even with a 
rtsotto.” he says. 

Since Ihdng in Lombardy for the past 
two years. I have bad my fill of risotto 
with saffiron and ossobuco - MOan's 
typical disb. But I have discovered the 
versatSity of fids dish by tasting a mul- 
titude of diaereort rlsotti from vege- 
table and sausage dishes to my great 
Esvourite, risotto alia pesc at om. 

'Ttfakuig risotto is mber like malting 
love,” says Valentina Harris in a new 
book. Risotto! Risotto!. poUikbed in the 
UK, devoted entirely to this Italian 
natintngi digh, lamsUy iDustrated 
with more than 60 HijBbrent recipes. 
She may be pushing her entiiusiasm a 
bit, but the follQfwing passa^ from her 
book seems to add a new dimension to 
a countiy whl^ has already embraced 
Vugia, or la pillela deU’amare, with a 
veo^ance. 

“You must be in tune with and in the 
mood fcM' what is going od,” exjdaius la 
Harris. “Be receptive to all tbe little 
crealdng. popping, crackling noises tbe 
rice win make when you toast it until 
almost ringed. 'Ihen teeatbe out with it 


when you finally add tbe first liquid 
and the rice rewmrds you with a hisring 
column of steam - this is known as 
io^riro, thesi^ 

“Now. as you stir tbe rice around, 
you are gently caressing it into a 
creamy, smooth masterpiece, waiting 
tor just tbe ri^t moment each time 
before you provide it with more liquid 
to swell the grains until they are 
{dump and Juicy, swimming in a sea of 
velvet And Ss^^, when it is over, you 
let it rest quietly for a few moments 
before serving triumphantly.” 

1 am not sure if 1 can take the heat 
But all this steamy kitchen foreplay 
reminds me of Silvana Mangaso, one of 
Italy’s great post-war sex symbols in a 
class above Loren and LoUobrigida. 
She played the gorgeous mondina - 
one of those poor rice workers who 
used to toil in tbe the Po Vallqy wet- 
lands weeding, transplanting, harvest- 
ing by Iwinil, atn< nlpwntnp the liC8 - in 
that 1946 neoiealist film daggir iHso 
Ammo, “Bitter Rice”. 

I oftro drive past these rice firids 
around the anriunt town of Vercelli, 
the rice capital of Italy, somiunded by 
miles and miles of paddies and aid 
farms that stick out like islands sur- 
rounded by wet marshes. There are 
tractota these days instead cf pret ty 
weeders and the rice men of the Po are 
up in aims not so mud) because rice 
has been overtaken by pasta but 
because of something worse than 
malaria - once rife in the regian - an 
international trade agreement 11^ 
they argue, has badly hit Italian rice 
production by allowing dieap imports 
to swamp tite market 

Fhrtuzzatriy.risottoisezvoyingsome- 
thing cf a renaissance, not only in Itidy 
but especially overseas where it is 
jncxeasiDgjy aj^earing on tbe m e nwy of 
tiie smartest London. New York and 
Califrunian restaurants. In so doing, 
what was once considered a rich man’s 
fere, and became a poor man's diet has 
now reverted to being a princely dirit 

Rid) or poor, it has always been sa 
Rice is bom is water, but it must die in 
wine. In tbe process, it can res(^ a 
political crisis, or a bad tummy upset (I 
once had a secretary who u^ to 
swear by boiled rice watm) and, if you 
must an awkward love date. 

■ Risotto! Risotto! dgr }Rdentina Hhrrfr 
(Cassell, msa lOOpage^ 


Where are Cardiff’s culinary stars? 

Jill James wonders where Chancellor Kohl will be taken to eat in the Welsh capital next week 


G ardiff is justifiably 
proud of the fact 
that it is hosting 
the European 
ixdoQ- summit this coming 
■eek. Naturally, as it is my 
ome town, you would think 
feel a waim glow of 
HisfectiDU at this step up 
‘om provincial capital to 
iw fya a ii sophisticate.' And 1 

0,. 1 do. But my first 
jqught was <me panic. 
'Onsere are all those sleek 
oliticians going to eat? 
boo may be no shortage of 
tmfly rpfttsnrants. trattorias 
ud pizza places in tbe 
felsh capital, thanks 
tainly to its ' lon^-estab- 
shed Italian community, 
at thmu is precious little in 
19 way of hi^-daas eating; 
ot so much as a single 
nohftHn star - the odd knife 

od folk, yes, ^tan aa 
From all the hullabaloo 


that the Welsh food industry 
is making, you would think 
that Tony Blair and his 
European counterparts were 
in tor a gastronomic Wdsb 
feast And so they should be. 
since produce in Wales is 
second to none. But if they 
do eat well you can bet your 
bottom dollar that it wili not 
be in any of tiie cajdtal's res- 
taurants because, sadly;' 
there are simply none that 
are worthy of the great occa- 
sion- . . 

Colin Pressdee. chef and 
currently food and drink 
writer for. The Western Uail, 
Walesis national newspaper, ' 
agrees that eating out In 
can be a mixed expe- 

riaice. ^ ' 

He says: “Aflri* dhsost two 
decades Z still fiud myself 
yrfwig baric to this Martinez 
reete'urante at the bottmn of 
St Mary Street, Canfift The 


three-in-one complex now 
has almost 1,000 seats. 
Alfiioa^ foe fonzmlse cover 
Fkmich style food at La Bras- 
aerie, Spanish at Champers 
ami Ti^ fw ma tirwml mriattw st 

The Japanese 
Emperor was 
given Brecon 
venison when 
he visited 
Wales 

Le.Monde, tbe modus oper- 
^yidi is foe same. 

. “Each has a Jaige self- 
select counter of srafoods, 
meets and The fish is 

vary fresh, darkling h) a sea 
crafted ice. The meat 
g ftlftntiigu covers everything 


from excellent burgers 
forouah to rack of Welsh 
ijnwh tmii best ruxop and fil- 
let steaks. 

“There is a tezriency to 
overcook su<± fish as tuna 
and mtwmwi, so it is as well 
to specifr how you prefer 
these, ezsftly as you would 
a atakk. where xnaccurades 
are rare. Certs are finest 
large Dover sole, and the 
hoose speciality of sea bass 
baked in lock sah in Gali- 
rian style of proprietor Beni- 
digo Mmidnaz’s homeland. 

“Tbe thing here Is the 
wiiK eelection from the fin- 
est Muacadet sor lie to first 
rate ^ncerre and white Bur- 
gundies for the fish. For 
meats, foe range uf Ztiega is ' 
ahxmst certainly foe largest 
in Britain. TSie cru ela^ 
frcD) tiu great vintages of 
ttri early l860s are at prices 
that should Twake sH Euro- 


peans sznfle. To round off 
there are numerous vintage 
ports, brandies and arma- 


Pressdee also recommands 
Le Chssotxlet, a French rea 
taurent with jost 40 covers. 

All of wtiich lutu ft>ua to 
solve tha problem of what to 
recommend to tiie German 
cbaacellor when be arrives 
this weekesid. 

When AkUiito, the Japa- 
nese Bmperm*, visited Wales 
last month be was ^veu Bre- 
cm venison to eaL Friends 
of mine rather wickedly 
remarked that he should 
have been given that great, 
modem Wehib classic, susfa. 
The joke ran that tbe 
chances of finding a top- 
class Japanese riief in Car- 
diff were probably mai^- 
ally hitler fosri fiTiiUnp a 
Welrix one. One U the things 
that I wanted to know most 


j Welsh foodie ideas if you can’t get a table in summit week 


f welsh tomb, 
eaK butter, lib 
runners and 
wfceriifre. 

Mst spuds ki 
ki w3l ba able 
in Canfiff 


imrfcet (C. a Hanfaon is a 

good mart suppHar, teb 

01222 - 22 S 814 J 

Roost the lamb, boi the 
potatoes, briefly steam the 
Mans. Serve the vegetablee 
wHh a dab of Welsh butter 
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end the meat wtth the pan 
juicez. A meel, wen, IK for 
an enqiaror. 

2. BiqrAnnend Ranco 
Tbitnchfo^ loaims horn pio- 

WBJiRtdT/e^(PaNlRon, . 
£15.991 256 pageri end aee , 
what a rsBiry top chef can do 
«Mi ibst-cteae Weteh 
pcoduea 

3. Drive out of CardWto 
PonetewddfaiWeatWStee. 
Wrap up, eidoy a tHfsk wsA 
on the beach- wen, K is 
June - ^ eee where 
WMes' flheat coddes come 
from. Pick up a bag from 
Reymond Reae fD1267> ' 
234144) in n earby 
Cvmarttien marteet Also a 
oMt ntaee to bifr sowbi - 


the sea trout foiexl In Welsh 
eehiarles - they're running 
writ, aay my epiae fai foe 
'week and foe savrtn is a 
truly mitetancfing fish. You 
ootid also stop for some of 
Afliert neoa ’ s ham 
(01267-23120^ The place 
for coddas and taverbreed, 
though, is -Swansee fflsrlmt 
(Qowar Coast Seafoods 
01792-860796). 

4b 9um K. Buy a bottfe of 
Brain'e Dark MU at foe St 
Strete Brewaiy In 

into the martet 
(sama sb^ buy a ctaric^ 

. meet pie end wendar over 
the road to Cartfiff Anna 
Park. Bhad a trer for what 
thay^ra 'dotte to tha Empire 


Pool (knocked tt dowi^ and 
wtiat they are doteg to the 
w^ecent National Staefium 
(knocking R down to buid 
another dlghtfy big/get one). 
6. Ring ig) Seen Rlep aMcl^ 
foe former Khri rugby 
captrin, arid ask hbn to 
come over from New 
Zeeland abteght away. Ten 
.him net to bother brin^ig 
any lamb - Y/alea can beat 
New Zealand at some thinga 
- but to export eonw rugby 
payers, preferably these 
who have Welah yannkis. 
Bon appetit Or, aa foay don’t 
say frt Cardm, oh. 

Jill James 


about Akihito’s meal was 
who cooked It. Was it a 
Welsh chaff For that is what 
Cardiff is lackliig - top-riass 
i-hgfg wUliSg to stay, nialtP 
their names and create 
class restaurants. 

Where are tbe Welsh Ray- 
mond Wfliwg Gordon Ram- 
says and Marco Pierre 
Whites? 

Hiey can’t all be cookhtg 
outside tbe principality’s 
c^ial city. Surely if Sb^ 
ton Mallet, Great Malvern 
and that other mighty 
English metropolis, Gran- 
tham, f-sn manage a star 
apiece, it ought not to be 
beyond Cardiff to nurture or 
attract top talmit? 

■ Le Mmde, La Breessrie, 
Charnpers, ^ St i/bny Street. 
Carm. Td: 0I22M87376. 

■ Le Cassoulet, S RomUly 
Crescent, Cardiff. TYl: 
02223^1905. 
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NickoUs & Perks 
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Rich, stylish, full 
of taste: the South 
of France in a (glass) 
nutshell. 


Ah, the South of France, 
j Fabulous scenery. Beautiful people. 

; The swank and bustle of the 
world's most femous riviere, and 
I away from it, some of the oldest 
vineyards in the country- 
Araopg them, James H^ck luis 
created a Chaidonnay that does 
full justice to its unique 
environment. Mediterranean 
sunshine in a bottle. 

A beguiling, citrusy freshness 
broadening into a rich and 
mellow balance of tropical 
fruit and spice. 
Suddenly you can 
see yourself in 
' Aix or Cannes. 

; All you need are 
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James Herrick 

CHARDONFsJAY 
THE PICK OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


-W- . . a’lUNTRYWtrC FROM SUPERMARKETS. 

‘ireaAU>T CHAINS. AND MAJOR INOEPENtOIT WINE MERCHANTS 
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An older, wiser 
culture in the 
Peloponnese 

After a hair-raising drive, Nicholas Woodsworth 
discovers the more arcadian pleasures of Greece 


Ancient Greeft tailor, 
inspeetit^ tarn tunics: 

Ancient Greek customer: 
"Yes. Eumenuks?" 


A ncient Greece. I 
was delighted to 
team as on inky. 
12- year. old 
schoolboy, was 
not nily a place of Socratic 
wisdom and reason, but also 
a place of bad jokes. In mod- 
em (Greece, I learned more 
recently and with less 
delight, reason has disap- 
pear^ but the bad joke lives 
on. 

So, at least, it seemed to 
me as I join^ the mad. bia^ 
ing, ovo^dted turmoil of 
traffic winding out of Athens 
and down the highway lead- 
ing to the southern Pelopon- 
nese. Greek traffic is any- 
thing but funny. 

Cminth, Mycenae. Sparta. 
Mystra - an flashed by In 
terrible eoafUsion as uith 
blanched fhce and whitened 
knuckles I battled it out 
with phalanxes of motorised 
Cheeks. Ahead of me. belund 
me. to left and ri^L cars 
were weaving, swers'lng, 
accelerating and braking as 
if the Peloponnesian wars 
had started all over again. 

By the time 1 clambered 
out of tbe car In fttalidi. a 
small town on the south- 
western peninsula of Messl- 
nia, 1 was feeling frazzled 
and defeated. An admirer of 
older ways, of thing s archaic 
and jnra dian, j nus oot even 
sure why I had come to tbe 
Peloponnese at all - it 
seenied as bothered as the 
rest cf tbe modem world. 

I took a deep breath and a 
slow turn or two around 
Petalidi's central square. 
There Is notUng dramatic 
about Etetalidi - it harbours 
DO ancient temples, no medi- 
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eval mins, no quaint, white- 
washed village architecture. 
Inst^. small fishing boats 
thump in and out of its 
work-a-day port, tractors 
trundle through its square 
on their way to surrounding 
fields and olive groves. Yet 
tbe moment 1 joined the 
evening strollers there I 
began to feel that Pelopon- 
nesian driving notwithstand- 
ing, this out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of Greece might not be 
quite as frantic and bothered 
as 1 feared. 

On branches above me. 
tiny, sweet white orange and 
lemon blossoms released 
their perfume on the slowly 
cooling evening air. From 
Che open door of the Ortho- 
dox church in the middle of 
the square came a golden 
glow of candles, a cloud of 
incense, and the sound o/ 
chanting. Through smoke- 
fo^sd cate windows I saw 
whiskery men sitting with 
tiny cups of coffee and 
glasses of water. 1 watched 
women in black widows' 
weeds gossiping In warm- 
bread-acented bakeries. I 
listened to fishermen talk- 
ing the day over as they 
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took in yellow nets drying 
on tbe quay behind tbe 
square. No one was in any 
rush at all. 

At a small Caverna 
crowded with local towns- 
men 1 sat and ordered a 
meaL It was an unsophisti- 
cated place - the tabtedoths 
were of paper, there were 
cases of soft drinks piled in 
the comer, and there was as 
much static as bouzouki 
music spilling from the 
radia 

As I ate calamari and 
sipped rou^ wine, I looked 
at the people around me. 
They were doing the things 
people do everyu'here - eat- 
ing. drinking, smoking. 
tailing But they were doing 
them all with obnous. inor- 
dinate, much-savoured 
enjoyment. Far from my 
own grey, north-temperate 
world. 1 was watching people 
who even in the simple 
things of life found uncom- 
mon. intemperate pleasure. 
Suddenly, the afternoon's 
tr^) WHS put into perspedive 
- it may be barrawing. but 
hl^way drivtag is just one 
of the many thin^ Greeks 
do with their own special 


brand of southern passion 
and gusto. Tbe ways of an 
older Mediterranean world 
exist here still. 

I settled into a white 
house high above the sea 
outside the town. Each ttey, 
brilliant and dazzling, the 
sun rose above the snow- 
topped peaks of the Taiyet- 
tos mountains on the far 
side of the Gulf of Uessinia. 
When I opened the shutters, 
the Greek morning game in 
like a pistol shot. Half- 
blinded, 1 would stumble out 
and gaze at a vast, heart- 
stopping panorama of rocky 
Ttiiis eau^t between a blue 
sea below and and even 
bluer sky above. 

But small, compact Messi- 
nia is more than just an ele- 
mental concentration of 
ttith, sea and sky. It Is tbe 
garden of tbe Peloponnese, a 
rich, fertile peninsula of 
orchards and olive groves, 
terraced grain fields and 
carefully tended vegetable 
pl^. 

1 b^sn taidng littte trips 
along its coasts and throu^ 
Its rolling hills. It contains 
the very essence of the Medi- 
terranean, and at the end of 


each road by some surpris- 
ing evocation of the (^«ek 
past. 

Pig. orange and otive trees; 
grape vines, mimosa and 
wisteria; fragrant pines, wild 
flowers and the dark plumes 
of tall cypresses - all these 
grew in lush proftision in tbe 
red soil along the road to 
Konmi. where I grew fond of 
taking Innch-tlme picnics. 

Much of the 
Messinian 
countryside 
has yet to see 
any modem 
development 

Near a seashore where the 
air was heavy with broom. I 
would stop and buy wine, 
bread, ripe, red tomatoes, 
creamy pink taroma. stuffed 
vine leaves, salty cheese 
and local lemons. Messinie 
lemons bore no resemblance 
to those in my supennaiket 
at home; bumpy, thick- 
skinned and miBshapeo. But 


they filled the car with a Mo- 
rions odour that made me 
drive almost as eicuberantly 
as the Greeks. 

Hefting my picnic trea- 
sures, 1 would make my way 
down the steep steps of tnm- 
bling, hillside Koroni. ^st 
the cafes and quayside 
tables .of holiday-makers, 
and on to a stone mole pro- 
tecting an ancient harbour. 
Long ago Koroni was an out- 
post of the Venetian Repub- 
lic, a stepping stone to the 
wealth of the East 

Frcan the end of the mole 1 
could survey the town and 
its Venetian citadel, the red 
^ore-cli&, the brightly col- 
oured boats heading Into 
port, the schools of small 
fish darting about in the 
clear water. Koroni was a 
stepping store for me, too. 
Sunning, eating, daring and 
dreaming of trading ships 
sailing eastwards. I barely 
noticed the passage of the 
afUsnooDS. 

Other excursions were 
more robust. Some days 
found- me for in the interior 
of the peninsub, walking 
rough paths past herds of 
goats and tiny hamlets lost 


in seas of gnarled (dive trees 

— of the 

Messinian countryside has 
yet to see any modem devel- 
opment at aZL 

Otiier days were spent foe- 
wrirrwg about Nestoris Fal- 
aoe. home of the irise. hospi- 
table king visited by 
Telemachus. son of Odys- 
seus, in the Odyssep. Ftomer 
writes that King Nestor gave 
Telemachus and his 
ion, the goddess Pallas 
Athene, downy fleeces to sit 
on in the sand when he 
entertained them. When I 
sat on the wonderfiil circular 
be^ bdow Nestoris Cave 
on VoidhokUia Bay I had no 
goddess and no Deece; I 
nonethdess, too. felt royally 
witertatwoH 

StOl Other days were qpent 
tramping the battlements of 
tbe old Turkish fortress at 
Pylos overloQkmg Navarino 
Bay - gazing oat across 
these now peacefbl waters 1 
could picture, with just a bit 
of imagtnatioii, the last great 
naval battle fbugbt under 
sail I did not need any imag- 
ination to picture Admiral 
Codrington. the British com- 
mander of the allied fleet 


that defeated the Turks and 
sealed Greek independence; 
in passionate Greek fashion, 

1 ^wnt on evening drinking 
ouso /Uwifising tbe past 
with students at a cate table . 
beside Codrington's stone- 
carved bust on Pylos’s grace- 
ful Navaiino square. 

It does not take long far 
Greek life to percolate into 
even tbe hardest northern 
souL By the time I left Messi- 
nia, I noticed 1 was doing 
just about everything in pas- 
sionate Greek fashion. 
Drinking, eating, talking, 
just lolling in sun and 
enjoying the colours and 
smells of the Peloponnese 
were sharp pleasures. 

Jnst one test remained. 
Between me and the Athens 
airport lay a mad, blaring 
turmoil of Greek highway 
traffic. For that, I would 
need not only passion, but a 
little good-humoured 
Socratic wisdom as welL 
■ Niekolas Woodstoorth's 

stay m the Petaponnese was 
arranged by Greek travel nn- 
dalists Sunvil Holidays, sim- 
vil House. Upper Square, Old 
Isleworth, Middlesez TW7 
7BJ. TeL 0I81-S68 4499L 
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3.30 pm 

Radissoii SAS 

Gewandhaus Hotel Dresden Looks like they hoH^ht 

something at nearly every 
shop she recommended. 
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RadissonXfT 

HOTELS WOftLGwiDE 

Tbe difference is genuine. 

A successful shopping trip. And it could easily hove been an expensive one, too. Except ihe/d 
oireody soved enough with WMkend Breakowoys to treat themselves to a little extra 
bergoinJtUftting. This Rodisson SAS package is also ideal for taking in a shew, sightseeing or 
wotohrng live sports in o(i ibe bestdeiiinotions. These special low prices are valid every day of the 
vreek ond indude a standard room and daily Super Breakfast buffet. Depending on space, up to 
2 children aged \7 or under con slay free in your room. Hurry, avoiksbilily is limited. 


Rodisson operates more than 360 hotels worldwide. Among these you con find 82 Rodisson SAS 
hotels in Scondinoviof Europe/ the Middle East and Asia. For reservations coll 0800 3744 1 1 
or non toll-free eSSS 1706 0284. Visil us at bttp://www.radisson,com or contact your travel agent 
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Spires and Spirits 

Chester’s 

wall of 
history 


T he word *^urea- 
ger” would be a 
good one for 
those party 
games where you 
have to m^ce iq) a maaniT^ 
b it a Sooth Padflc seabird; 
a cobbler’s tool Ibr wavfaig 
botes in teath^, or someone 
who looks after a dty wall? 

Wdi, it la nninber three, I 
know because 1 have spent a 
w^end in Chester whicdi 
has an almost oop ip i flafe city 
wan, thanks in part to cen- 
tories of work by mnrengers. 
From medieval Hmeg right 
op to tile 18th century, the 

city elected two arinMally - 

their duties were to coltect 
taxes (’‘morage’* from the 
Latin ‘‘mums" for wall) 
which were used to ke^ the 
city wall in good repair. 
To^, the wan is a Sched- 
uled Ancient Monument 
'owned by tiie city who seek 
help and take advice from 


archaeologists and Bnglisb 
Heritage to locdE after it. 

Walking Us two miles is a 

fine way to get a teel Ibr the 
place. My guide, Peggy 
Gtimsbaw, is my idea of a 
Living Cultural Treasure, so 

it goes without saying that 
she not ot^ knows her city, 
but loves it with a engtntliy] 
passion. She was mortified 
to find a broken pane of 
glass in the cathedral ch^ 
ters and she was scathing 
about the lager drinkers who 
leave their empties under 
the city cmitre benches. 

Situated on a sandstone 
ridge in a hard of the river 
Dee, the Romans chose the 
site for the garrison they 
called Deva for defezrsive 
reasons. The river also pn> 
vided a deep water harbour 
for their fleet It silted up 
snbsequently and is now the 
site a raceconrse. Thm is 
still evidence of the ordered 



General infonnaition 

if The Chester Q tw v enor, Biaf g a te, Chester CTi iLT. 
Tek 01244-324024 fax friaaw. A five-star hotel owned by 
tho eih Dole Of WasbiMer and located wHhte 
wMa offlift efly by the East Oale. 

■ For a dffereirt eating eaeeitenoe from the 
. Mt o hrihi uian ii J ArWe l ea tawa rt or es cell ei rt Broas erie 
In tlNf ftesMiior* by ilte Atefan pub bi ABdon Streep 
wRtdn the ctty walls near the WW ihig Stepe fthey we r e 
butt in 1785. sAwn the oihf dodded to ewiy out 
exienriw anerattans to the wnB to change their 
eharaelito ftmn the tncSSond uae for defence to the 
teeieaiion uae of strolling- A rad pid> serving real baer 
and real food to adulta. 


A seidpan In the cattndmrs doistar garden 


architecture of the Pnmana 
in parts of the cHy waU, the 
half-excavated ampbitbeatre 
just outside it, and in other 
parts of buildings which 
have hem preserved. 

I was particularly inter- 
ested in the display of 
Ronan grave stones in the 
Grosvenor museum. The 
clarity of the inscriptions 
owes something to those 
murengers. At some tinip in 
the distant past they used 


gravestones to repair the 
ci^ wall - and so helped 
save them from centuries of 
erosion by wind and rain. 

The Romans abandoned 
the ganison in AD 383 and 
withdrew completely from 
Britain sometime early in 
the 5th century. The 
Anglo-Saxon invaders are 
thought to have recolonised 
the Roman towns such as 
Deva and refortifled Aem. 
After the death of Harold, 


Mm H**o PiBM« iJbny 

the SonnstDs began to 
impose their rule. Chester 
was captured in 1070 and a 
great Benedictine abbey was 
founded in 1082 by the Nor- 
man rulors on the site of a 
lOth century Saxon dmrch. 
The magnlGcent building 
you see today was loving 
constructed by generations 
of monks wbo began to 
rebnild the Norman church 
in 1250 and Anally completed 
their task 2S0 years later. 


As befits a building tViat 
has been used to worship 
God for more than 900 years, 
there is much to see. A 
unique feature is the Consis- 
tory Court, the only com- 
plete sample of an ecclesi- 
astical courtroom still in use 

in Wn piaw/i 

The restaurant in the I3th 
century re f ec i ory keeps the 
tradition of hearty eating. 
When the monks ate there, 
there would have been 
silence except for the 
brother who read the scrip- 
tures from the canopied ws^ 
puipiL 

Those mureDgers certainly 
bad tbeir waft cut out in the 
17th cmrtury. The dty was 
loyal to Charles 1 during the 
Civil War and was besieged 
by Cromwell’s forces. The 
Roundhead cannons bom- 
barded the walls relentlessly 
and the starvii^ jxqnilation 
finally capitulated in Febru- 
ary 1646 after an i8-month 


The dty treasury had 
po^essed a magnificent col- 
lection of silver but most of 
It had to be melted down to 
make coins during the war. 

AD manner of shops can 
be found in the celebrated 
Rows, the unique imdulating 
gaDeried walkways that fU- 
low along both sides of the 
four main streets. The dty 
council tries to balance the 
need for conservation with 
the practicalities of doing 
business in Elizabethan 
premises. Some of the shops 
have bemi speciaUy adapted 
with removable doors and 
balustrades so that bulky 
goods can be shifted easfly. 
As Grimshaw explained: 
“Chester has survived 
long because the people who 
live and work here bdieve in 
CQntisn^...and dtange.” 

May it continue to do so 
for its third tnillpnnimn 

Chris McCooey 


M y feeling that 
this was aU a 
bad joke b^an 
as Sean, my 
faffbnirifln, explained about 
a Swedish massage. Lying 
naked on a hard couch, cov- 
ered by a white sheet, 2 was 
not amused to be told that it 
would be ikirly vigorous and 
even maybe painful “The 
kind of pain that is almost 
pleasant, like stretching 
before a jog." This ctmc^ 
was alien to me. 'Gie room, 
the conch, the sheet all 
reminded me strongly of 
■dhQdlnrth - and a lot of rub- 
bish about pain is talked 
tboi as well 

It: was less tipan 24 hours 
after my arrival from tile UE 
to the palatial Tomff Springs 
Hotel in the Canadian 
Rofties. 

My body had q>eat eisht 
hours of thejuisvioiis day on 
an aircraft and was now nm— 


A Swedish massage in Canada 


ning ei^t hours ahead of 
real Hme- 

I had spmit the day aining 
and was iuqdng for a relax- 
ing treatment in the hotel 
spa to keep me going over 
the next few days. With lim-' 
ited time, tiie last tiring 1 
wanted was to he wandering 
around, rombie-like, wasting 
the snow, sun and fabulous 
mountains. As Sean started 
to massage my scalp I knew 
that it was too late to change 
my mind. 

“Bat why is it Swedi^?“ 1 
asked, unwiHii^ to relax as 
he moved on to my l^. His 
only explanation was tipa* 
this form of massage had 
been brought to North 
America by Swedish immi- 
.grants. ' 

I could ima^e them, my 


ancestcuB, escqi^ the wide- 
spread famine in their own 
Qofimtry, enduring a honen- 
dous journey packed in the 
h(dd a ship - and discuss- 
ing how they would open a 
massage parlour when they 
reached their destination. 

“And what's the oil you're 
usdng?" OUve oil was the 
reply, wMCh made me smile 
Whale oU would have been 
more like ft. In Idth century 
Swed^ 

Sean took control. The 
D^ts went down, the music 
went on and fen: the next 
hour my limbs were pushed 
and pummelled. As he 
turned the ij ghte up again 1 
realised,, with r^ret, that 
the maqmgp was over. There 
bad been no pain and I feh 
at-ease and relaaoad. 


“Now what should I do?" 
There was another bout of 
worry as he e^qilained that 1 
must drink lots of water to 
r&xuTfe aU the toams that he 
had already loosened from 
my body. He made an elo- 
quoit gesture, as of a water- 
^ flowing from the t (9 to 
the bottom of his torso, to 
show what he meant. 17 1 did 
not follow this advice then I 
could well suffer 'flu-like 
symptoms. I took the prof- 
fered gfagg at water eagerly. 

By the morniiig 1 had 
the zeal of the newly con- 
verted. I'wcdte feelii^ fresh 
and Ml of eo^gy. 1 noticed 
a certain tetchiness amemg 
Ihe people around me as I 
cemtinued to bounce like Tig- 
ger throughout the day. 
After skiing I went for a 


walk while others had a nap 
before dinner. The next day I 
was out on my cross-country 
skis before breakfast I am 
lucky in being fit and in 
good health, but I would 
expect to feel the efitets of a 
few days' skiing. This timt* 
my muscles scarcely noticed. 

The final day dawned with 
the daunting prospect of a 
4pm transfer to the airport 
an aTI-night flight and then 
instant total immersion in 
family life, udth no chance of 
saztt% a quick nap. 

I knew what I had to do 
and. by 9am, I was already 
in Che hotel po^ with a pedi- 
cure and mineral body scrub 
booked for later in tbe day. 
My feet bad suffered after 
days in ski boots while my 
body had been encased in 


thermal underwear. With 
more than six hours in hand 
I had time to follow the 
instructioa on “how to spa“. 
I hopped from warm mineral 
pool to cool cascading water- 
fall at prescribed intervals, 
my pores opening and dos- 
ing like dockworic. 

1 sweated in the sauna, 
remembering to replace aU 
the fluid 1^ drink^ ctqiious 
mugs of cold water. My 
favourite was to lie in tiie 
outdoor hot pod gazing at 
the Rockies under the winto: 
sun. Even the humiliating 
discovery daring my pedi- 
cure that I had a verruca oo 
my little toe could not upset 
my equilibrium. 

Later that night, on tbe 
aircraft, my akin felt soft 
and smooth after a sharp 


scrubbing, my body was 
relaxed and my toe nails 
resplendent in a calming 
shade of grey-blue. 1 had 
bougdit a collection of diort 
stories by Margaret Atwood, 
tbe Canadian novelist, to 
amuse me as I dipped in and 
out of sleep during the 
flight. My eye feU on the 
openii^ sentence describing 
a grtHQ) of sutfoathmg wait- 
resses as “a herd of skinned 
seals, thrir pinky-brown bod- 
ies shining with oil". I 
thought it summed me up 
niedy after a day in the spa. 
■ Vickff Carlstrand flew 
wUh Omadion AiHines from 
Heathrow to Calgary and 
stayed at the Banff firings 
Hotel, Banff, a CoTtadtoR 
Aunyic Hotel which has a 
three-night fowr-day spa 
package in summmer for 
CSI.69J (tek 403 7625755). 

Vicky Carlstrand 


[S£ 

□ HAH. EUR^B Catoiff 

this weekend hosts the EU 
summit with a variety of 
eetebrations. A Eixo Fast tn 
aftenwons and evenings 
provides street and music 
acts from Wales aid aH 
ever for tnse; 

iniciniiteiMi from 

01 222-87393& Also under 
w^ is the Mount Stuart 
Ja&, Bop and Blues 

Festival (details; 

01222-463833) in pubs and 
clubs, mostly armmd the 
Nstoric Mount Stuart 
Sqtmares, where there 
vriH also be a flea market 
Some are free, some not 
Welsh and European folk 
dancers parade through the 
dty today and a floral 
exhibition in Cardiff Bey - 
more modem sculpture 
than flower arranging, they 
promisa- runs until 
Tuesday. Tonight. Biyn 
Terfel and friends perform 
in the groimds of Cardiff 
CEWtIe - tickets only, can 
01222-878437. And to 
wrap it afl up on Monday 
evening is a Fiesta Cdtica 
cetebrating the musical 
diversity of Europe’s Celtic 
nations. 

□ ARTROYAUThe 
National Museum in Cardiff 
hosts a Princes as fttnons 
exhibition from August to 
October, featuring many of 
the best vrarks of art from 
the Royal coHection - more 
than 200 Kerns of painting, 
sculpture, diver, ceramics 
and armour - to go 
alongside the regular 
cofiectfon, includng fine 
impressionist&. Tel: +44 
01222-397951. 

□ CULTURE FEST^ 
Bridgend plays host to the 
Rcyd National Bsteddfod 
of Wales in the first week 
of August, annual 
competitions in music, 
danra and poetry, that are 
expected to draw 150,000 
visttors. K is all in Weldi - 
but translation iacifities are 
available. Cali 
01222-763777 for details. 

□ SEAFOOD Festival dey 
In Abouwon, wrest Wales, 

Is Jdy 19: taste the bounty 
Of Cardigen Bay. DetaBs on 
01545-571294. 


John Westbrooke 
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CRUISING 


UORffiY GMSS88 ter tnw epncMBta 
SMtawMbancm^ofinreyeBaa 
PREEM. lOOSototon. Cruheaft 
Vteennljtf0fffl4450te9. 


VILLAS 




Coted' Azuri 

PARKER 

^ 01494812002 ^ 


BALEARIC 


balbawc ■ BeAUUPUL vrawwre 
wKi. In ato a MaloToa. tn unrewte 

loeadana, laoal aiattnd. 
pnpaMas era hi •» Ototoa' 
.55Mri»otyisteaR4 


CONCORDE FLIGHTS 

*Btthday,annb>ersaTyor^iatspu3g£ocaisim? 

CaWratr wi* flka nUneto « 9 «ieiiea A 40aifii sHteMiir/feftr OK 
CoiieiintoJr«maidt£If9t 

Fli^ns fronu Leedi, Heatbrew atal BiiRoi, dqiartiDg Jnly Sih, 

5lfa. 29lb A SOlli. Sept 4lh A 14th. Oct 24ib A 2S(iL 

OA FZryzraBSOmC M« • / tear 49 amJBkefr 
fTOQiHeaifarowto Iteir hiowOa4lfa A l8|]i,Nov^ A22Dd.£67S. 
Orfico Leeds le Leeds. Aitg29di A 30ili, Oct2«i A 2Sdi, £639. 

the JtejpaT f lUentoiiggMl 4 v* Itetpe^ 

Jnly 2Siii A 268i, Subaooie Ri^ds £325. and Supenenk Flighis £6S0. 

Piinn iwn i wte i uHwiiiinn 
Jto7 er eoaeft MveT to Aff anpons eho motlaUe. 

RIhb Coacarde lyasd BOW on: 

Oin 251532312515224. 
taaB Apals Or AM Bern 


AUSTRIA 


GREECE 


FLIGHTS 


TBS BEST 




IjGREECER 

I 

|pI78449 ?^2ii 

Greek OpdoDS 



TlAVeiyCLUl 


tu Mnnurieos u lesNa 

* EttS 

* sm 

* am 
wpoflaa <M asM 
'aiiwiiw tannwf sm ana 

saMBBUaHK <M 0799 
flamsatoxaniz cm ant 
* B9M 


mraonwiirwinf jow nist 
MWMwamujta sm 
rnmmsam oui 

nnuMtant jim nm 

■hato.eiytiai. wityaioahNinn 


0171 213 5233 


RLOXBOA ■ Stunnhq vOae V MS .or 
meuntaln. (gnaon iinf lalan d? some 
JUnch^ anL AKf Md 014S 876999 


grereiwim— mare-teiPUBiai 


0171 493 0021 


MBTSCAWft BtCCUnVEnngTCUUtt 
OFFERSlll Vhneouver ‘Calflaiy* 
Edmun' EIWBRTN Haltn^ Jura 
Eia9BHTN Uedna the «ter e Canada 
if) gxeeuthv Pintlfi MIERICAfM 
VACXnOIQ 0171 8374107 


UK TRAVEL 


SUFFOLK’S SECRET 


e torn Jhr art oarf ndc tom 
Daring Jane vkit tbe femoos Alddnii^ Mosic FtefirsL 

AecomnuMbtioo CD suite witti FhD fiigHdi Iweakfast 

£45pdrpersoB 

widi an exedSmt Umm' or UindMon 
fSSpdrpoton 

{geUtetehelcson 




. . — JNESS.SU9TOLK 1P164U1 
FAX: 61728 43868 


AdTtvrrr • spccial urrEResr 
holldaya and w/ands (or raralDas,'. 
cunasand stoups, Ore ISO Sfei^to 
tto ind tnieiteQre, aimpeita. nwior- 
eperts, sneiOBUc purarea. weWng, 
eydbip, hoiaeildhm. tamk, goV, ada & 
ersfts, eMklng. murder myatariea, 
bridge. Amtii AehuitM OiaasteDOm 


WhBa oe k Biwi u caahllrii to m 
jadceniKn sc boae Hde, ic«dR« « tontdjr I 
I reamamaJcdmnfagufa —n preaihma 

MreaMaBaaHai^tBeeoiBK i 


YOUD Ckm IN THE TIDOL - AUSTDIA 


In IGIS, OfrMPIC ON THE SiMW f^ATEAU ABOVE IhNSa^ 

1 week iiHOUEMY DRSMS« 

7 iiMhfs 

halrpension and 
sCasrie Package« 

£630^ 

SanOSSHOTCL IGL6*****'- 

A-4080IGLS SM43 / 512 / 37 72 17 FAX37 86 79 

Ifitemre htttx/hrehreiikiBhoteUretvaire efliCL schlottiioteiJreehBelW 


Hdf 

(md 



fobiiote ambience. liDdflonal 
elegance erxi dsihet iuxuy 
Specfoctlar park aooundhgs. 

Discreet and qUet setftig. 
Sunny ouldexy and iridoor pool 
with retaxQtion aea (saifia. 
steambdh,massage.beQi^ 
ciAiie). Mncdy residenoe end 
royd dnners. For sporlspeopie: 
Scenic golf course and 
area right of otf dooistep. 


VIENNA 


irere yimetf to a torical 
biaihk Ib Enepft ofBrek. 

I %)edallris In State Opera, Spanbft 

Ridlt\g School, etc. 

SBtektoftea 
efliyaaa 



0171 222 2430 


MADIERA 


ITALY 


u 

Z7W 


MADEIRA 

FROM ONIZ£199 

Pe yaitu ratlawito JmmA Jnly 

EZCBPI1QNAL VALUE FOR A WEEKS fiOLIDAr 
ON IHE FIAMDU GARUraOTTHE ATLAtmC 

li^HOTEXS 

fo httVM otaBMP aoBft of the b88i 8t 4 A B 8tar bttMa 
on iflittd ftY fthttir loottliOBf 


UBTAi 

V3B71 


INCLUDED IN TOUR HOLIDAY PRICE 

Retgm fljgbe ftvM Ganricft, MaMbeata- Jt CaaigMr to AndhaL 
7 nta aeeaBMdaUM ta to>i« roan al iha hAtal afyoer choicifc 
ITnfTirl IralrfeaT wrii itaj In rtin hnial Tiaiirf* ■ in Mailrfi w 
ISee u r ice af oar rapt rawut I l f li 111 OB the Maa^ 

Betra weoko abo avaiMto ad a mad aapploMBL 
Fbr a Ml aotoBr Or ec h ma and farther DoCMoPleaoo Call 

(01452) 381888 

ATLANTIC HOUDATS LTD 

BSHnoMwId^ HottdtGSoncttMttr^EA UR 


COSTA 

SMERALDA 

SARDINIA 

A few top class villas on 
the wonderful Costa 
Smeralda still available 
in July and August 
Our brochure also has 
aH the best hotels. 


Ccsta Smera'da Holidays L-.d 
017- 453 8203 



AFRICA 

ARCHIPELAGO 

specialise in tailor 
made safaris to 
Tanzania and its Indian 
Ocean Elands - 

Teloihone: 0181 780 5838, 
Fax: 01 81 780 9482 


CARRIBEAN 

TRYALL QOLF CLUB, JAMAICA. 
Speoal on. StaHM VBa. gwhi i^ees 
as. CBS pppd (tnn. z atara). Ektom 

DIM 44fi 8122 


JBtC Voyageurs 

Etthiriw sreita tor BBin gmipi 
SpedaHri sitei ewte a vSiidfi 
eSauAAfike 

tEorw ^ Areuta JZnMto 
»8dBito«*9M— <»ZtotJre 
Lumy acoonuBodBiaB in eitor 
Intea or hUc toed OBqB 
TflScHBdr idaaana Bwqr tea 
llBiauriiiBW> 

TO: 01235 84S747 
ifexi 0I23SS4SS40 
jftCVBy i|M B.BB{taidge«. 
|sum ContE^ Ab^fdoii. 0X14 4AW 
hi^ ■! BBogid li noa oacm «r 

TW CtfVB CnipaBME IM AJOL 

HidfBimdeif 

^ - — 


iiib> 

SfASOANOVALDlPESA 
f] 2 km of FLORENCE) 

* 4 two-bodRMi (portacto 
in bxufy l&h Cesnoy 
♦ Bw and RoBUiaiii 
AniUUe Jow-Oa 
£700 per wk Qiaif band) 
'M«W33 4 93M1920 




AFRICA 1 




CountiygitiaBCaaBL 
SpedM offais. Jinn. 

Ptivatevkas, new beech. 
Uicca, Fba, flomnee. 

I Castes, cotntry vibs. tennhorees I 
& pools ihreughout lUeearm 
UfnMa,L8keGaRla. 
hGgh season awte. 
016170787S5a4fto 

ASIA 

rTALY Tuscany wonderful farmhouto 
nr Siena with swim pool A uae 
tarma cauitt. Sto 10. Now a*adl due 
la canceRatiM 15 Aug Swk. Cemact 
Mtan Chaptos ter Ms a Ohar totodbl 
props avail lo tern In dul & Aue. 
tot 0171 9853036 

TUSCAN COAST House with 
magnificani sea vlewe, Mean to 
toachaa. Other piopartaa in unapoiK 
AlOBtolO BQ nto. idh. cl Bniaa. 
Aigentario. TU: 0181 907 9919. Fac 
01817478343. 


FRANCE 

niovsmeoTE irAasi. tototo tv 
many. oapaaMd by nsno. Vto tm tlw 
flnast aelecilen of tr/iOth cenwry 

baalidSB, ctotoux and tamttmBK. Al 
have Mbmnlrg pooto and nsid santoa 

and many ima lannia. CaU amply 
Ptevenee on 0l 71 734 435$. 

nUNOl ■ PROVSICe A ST TROSeZ 
villas 8 chateaus wiih peels, moai 
sMaa A vBage houaaa. Pia i wm , 8i 
Trapaz, Cote TAcur, Oordegne, 
OMceiiK The Aipe « oere laaiBim Tba 
best prepertiae are in ih» Freneh 
Chtotom' bmhin. fe;0t 71 5053035 


HoSon Secrets *" 

Fa ono Who oo net go to Hov. vd | 

todtoarferaireoeiMi/- i 

noion Soeioli oftois ntowlr end | 
owotoilatoiemeimg review, tefca - 
voi* antanefeaig iwMfe ftom a 10 200 i 


Ate. e( as iftWort eaoliaiv KhoM. we 
con laoch you the leewi td oolan 
coekwv whnoui you haAig to lo ev e 

IhOCOlllBvl 

iwoiAwawiao 

&nto u i « : reh*sw o« j eBc o .ia 



VENICE 


Venetian Apartments has a 
range of private apis to leL 
Abo Florence, 

L Vbrena, Venefo, 
lU: 0191 8781130 


ilMy - njSCANY A TW AMAin Chat 
Vlllai. larmhoiisas s apartmema, 
(iMV ton poofe, imst seead, ibtcaiV, 
Umbria, PaeNsm 4 Capri, Amm, 

namwe, VbM*. The bw pqwto w« 

In the Italian Chaplere' breehura. 

ittotTteteasas 
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TRAVEL 


Cheap and cheerful, rich and rugged 


The skiing season is under way in New Zealand. Ainie Wilson had two very diffe rent ejqjeriences there 


New 
iders 
they 
offer 
s the 

entire spectrum of skiing, 
they are not joking. From 
cheap and cheerful club 
flelds, typically small non- 
commercial ski areas rather 
like ycnith host^ on snow, 
to helicopter skiing where a 
single day wonld probably 
cost a club field skier 
roughly the same as a sea- 
son’s lift ticket. New Zealand 
has it alL 

Principally known for 
commercial areas such as 
Mount Hutt, Coronet Peak, 
Whakapapa, Treble Cone 
and The Remarkables. its 
dub fields are little known 
to overseas skiers. This is 
because they are usually 
remote, basic, unpretentious, 
nngnxnned and difficult to 
skL 

The typical club field, of 
which New Zealand has a 
dozen, has state-of-the-ark 
rope tows, steep, ungroomed 
slopes, primitive youth- 
hostel style accommodation 
but a wonderful atmosphere, 
camaraderie and - for the 
experienced skier - ch^p 
and exciting skiing on 
almost empty slopes. 

A daily lift tickrt at Mount 
Olympus, for example, is 
NZ$30 Gust over £10) and 
only NZ$15 for mei^rs. 

jinks in the club field 
lodges are rontine. It is 
sometimes s ai d that life in 
the lodges is one loi^ party 
punctuated by an 
interruption for skiing. 

But first irou have to ^ 
there. Some dub fields, such 
as Mount Robert and Tenn)le 
Basin, involve a lengthy plod 
on foot, although your lug- 
gage goes up mt a special 
lift. Many club fields, such 
as Olympus, have awe- 
inspiring unpaved access 
tracks often covered in loose 
rocks and shingle. Like a 




General inform a ti on 

» Jlnie ^ Mliw ii ’fiswr to Z eel an d indlh.Aiir Nsw- 
ZeMamt Hosafld Hoiaa^ 77 FUham Maes RomU 
- Loadgn WS 8M. Tak (n81-046 95B& 

■ Ha vfdt wa orgarrisad by-tba New Zealand Tdulst 
OIB6^ Maw TiaWanrt Hooea. Haymarfcal; Londan SWIV - 
«ra TMr fn71-93b 1682, 

a- He ste sf e d atifaa P a lug a LodBa. Me O^n whara bad - 
aoB.biaaWael (dotMd coata ^ each' a idgM, An 
iiarana wtth HaMnwin HHa ld - fla a runa and a 
ancaia a t haich - coala around NZ$8SQ. . 



glader in ultra slow-motion, 
this surfoce material tends 
to drift towards nl gtitmarigh 
drops, and is In need of con- 
stant repair. 

During my visit, aocmqia- 
nied by Robin Armstrong, a 
prominent Christchurch 
guide, the adrenalin pumped 
much foster durii^ the road 
jonmey to the ski area than 
daring our descents of 
Demolition and Molly’s 
Bumpt exhilarating though 
these were. 

The rope-tows alone are 
sufficient to put many skiers 
off. You ski with one of the 
club field's dreaded "nut- 


crackers*' fixed to a big 
leather belt strapped tightly 
round your waist Using an 
over-^ove of thick hide on 
the appropriate hand to 
avoid burning a hole, yon 
must grab tbe rope and - 
once travelling at the 
speed. <a difficult task) - 
swiftly Hide the metal device 
around it and bpng on for 
dear life. 

Metal pulleys, which yon 
feel certain will uncermnoni- 
ousty chop your thumbs off 
as tbe rope funnels throo$h 
them, come rushlng to meet 
you at an alarming pace. A 
sign near the top which 


shrieks: "Tow Ends Real 
Soon" does not help frayed 
nerves. 

The important thing is not 
to put your weight on the 
nutcracker, but to allow the 
attached belt to take the 

gtr aln Tlitring the Iparwmg 

process, getting up the 

nn be SO e^foaOS^ 

ing that the idea of giriing 
down again can be Hpnntrng- 
the snow will be ungroomed, 
and - once down - you are, 
of course, faced with the 
amde^ of another long haul 
up again. Once you get the 
hang of this contraption, 
however, yon can start to 


enjoy tbe q)ecial experience 
of club field sknng. 

At the other end of the 
scale, New Zealand claims to 
have more helicopter gtriing 
than any other osuotry 
apart from Canada. There 
are a bewildering number of 
operations, mainly in the 
South Idand, which is domi- 
nated ^ Hanis Mountains 
Heliski, operating fr'om 
Qneenstown wanaka. 

Metbven Heliski. one of 
the smaller companies, 
some of the steepest tmain 
in the country, describing its 
runs as: "Steeper wima . 
chai. longer the Harris, 


better organised than 
Alaska, gmallar groups than 
in Canada, and better 
weatho* than Mount Cook 
wilderness.'* This sounded 
too good to be true. 

To test its claims. I joined 
a group of Japanese skiers 
and gnide Trevor Streat, 
who, in New Zealand's sum- 
mer. works for the most 
prostigious hriteWuig opera- 
tion in tbe Himalayas, near 
Manali, in Himachal Prad- 
esh. 

From the quaint little 
town of Metbv^ we drove 
for an hour into the vast 
Rakaia River Valley wilda^ 


nefig area, tbe Japanese tak- 
ing endless photographs of 
Qocks of she^ being herded 
into Bbaaring sheds en route. 

Soon the Craigiebum 
range filled the skyline to 
our right, across the valley 
floor, and tire Arrowsmiths, 
whin we would be skiing, 
innmftri skywards on our left. 

The six-seater helicopter 
was sonr lUUhg our group 
towards our first run, a 
2,200ft descent of Mount 
Marquee, which soma wit 
had named Marquee de Sade. 
Wltii a steep and dramatic 
entry, tiie run turned out to 
be torture for one of our 


group, a young woman from 
Tok^v} who. it turned out, 
had been a touch optimistic 
- about her skilm; ttiitlities. 

Slightly alannml. Streat 
' immediately radioed our 
pilot. Riilip. and said: "I've 
got .a woman' hero who can 
barely ski." 

After what seemed on age 
of nursiriR her doiwn. the ski- 
ers were hastily rearranged 
into a fiist and a slow group. 
By the time vre had corn- 
iced the standiird package 
^ five runs - South ABhhur^ 
ton Glacier. Elephant. Wil- 
derness Experience and 
Washbourac Creek - wc had 
notdied up mom than 12.1X10 
vertical feet of unusually 
good tmaln. 

O n three occosloos 
there was some 
extra excitement: 
tbe helicopter 
landed on a ridge or knob no 
bigger than a coach. Once, 
with our backs to a vertical 
cliff only a foot or two away, 
Streat marked the landixig 
area in luminous yellow* 
paint to help our pilot. It 
was like being lift^ off a 

snow-covered p^Tamid. 

We returned to base - a 
remote sheep farm - just as 
a pair of colourful Paradise 
ducks took off in the oppo- 
site direction across a home- 
stead garden packed with 
fresh spring folitige aiul dot- 
ted with early daffodils. 

Only the previous day 1 
had hern peering through 
the freezing mist at the 
snowfields below Mount 
Olympus. Now. a cup of Earl 
Grey to band, I was heaving 
off my ski boom and breath- 
ing in the scent of eariy nar- 
cUtsL 

Of the two extremes of 
New Zealand heliskiing, I 
resolved, whene^'er possible, 
to favour the helicopter 
rather than the nutcracker 
as a means of reaching a 
mftiinfarin peak. 
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DISCOVER - 
GREECE AND 
TURKEY 

From £169 pp 1 wk 

Discover Gtuecc and 1WU>- with 
OiODK liiiiii snoll. 
ow»-nin biMcts and a| uiuu e u ts in 
beautiful locauans. Inclwlex flights. 

Finphooe 0800 «52 6520 
Quote rvTFTS 

liltp://wvwjappliirclwlid3v£cojik 


ABTA VatMT A70L 




I,UXtJRY HOLIDAYS 

EUROPE 

Out 146 page coUecdon oif tbe very 
best iuxary tesons and romasoc' 
iudevony hotels in Italy, Spw. Prance, 
FoitagaL Cypnu, 'Oete, Morocco and 
Irdand with .16 pages of CSty Breaks 
uadttSngVtenifo and Pnigne. 

01244 S97 777 




SPRUieFKLDCOUmy HOTEL 


dLElSUBfiCLUB 

annCiKoatf.llhiAam.OeMC, 


BBSOSSL 





Fhmll)r omed, Mt hi 6 acm of beuiHftill/ 
fandoMed evdra at the Slot flf tbe 
ftnbeds Hflls. 48 anulie racoBn. BwimOvc 
mown amiable mtfa bath end J i wu and 
Inlumron ilmdliHiginfcie IihihSmiii 
lAuee CUb nUh Indaor hented poaL Spa 
Salma. Steani Riosl Stdaihiiii. Bcmitr 
Trobmcu Rborl Gymnaalum. SqiBdi 
CtBBB, Games Ratra. Shooher Run. A La 

Gw RtiSttumiL Otik Bof 

J F»*as Jmfca 

AmdaUe fiam £55.00 per pom te 
dBmeTa fooomd £|4 I bmUBL 

kK^Ditag U0^ of our Lettw Qt**- 


TdL (0192Q ssaiTT Fnz. (019SQ ssisaa 
BIB COMMENDBO 



• 4 

TOPRAIZD 

BERNHARD LANGER 

DESIGNED UNRS • 
adjacai lo 19di cenony borne of 
JanNson whisker family, now pan 
of a deluxe hotel overiooldag 
the sa near Dublin. 

CaO for bforhuie and details of 
special gotfen packages. 

00 353 1 846 06U 



l*dcMiaa«ttierSdBr- 
a dme at sniS dbaK 
n ■m'aiT a« omo am 
«t ia Oi dm mAAq Mm at 
(IR ASanl’c Ocan, tetf 
aiimtA m <•' ad na. <*m 
WaiO iAr w omhM 
a l u B M i at acB—mtiaii id 
amUa Otfdc id tfMr a* 
icHUd kiadl *« ddi Uc 
aah. u p u hiw 
ItfEq er cm iimvtag m 
dH Un iMd Mbtr Cadoi 
on Ham 



Nr M*.- Wd d WMt» 
Td;«ino«siomtf 


BROCHURE PANELS 

ORDER FORM 


Please tick the appropriate box for the travel brochures you would like to receive, enter 
your own name and address and then send or fax this coupon to the address shown. 
Replies must be received no later than 25 July 1998. 


1. 

Sunsail 

□ 

8. 

Isles of Scilly 

□ 

2. 

Sapphire 

□ 

9. 

Seasons in Style 

□ 

3. 

Elegant Resorts - Europe 

□ 

10. 

Trans Indus 

□ 

4. 

Portmaraock Hotel 

□ 

n. 

Fred Olsen 

□ 

5. 

The Belfty Hotel 

□ 

12 . 

Travel Portfolio 

□ 

6. 

Elegant Resorts - Worldwide 

□ 

13. 

Okavango 

□ 

7. 

Springfield (Country Hotel 

□ 





WEEKEND FT 1998 TRAVEL BROCHURE SERVICE 

(Ref (13/06/98) Upcon Avenue 
Bamstap[e,EX31 IHN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

The infonnadon you provide wifi be held by tbe HnaaciaJ Tiroes and may be used lo keqi you infonned of FT products and by 
other selected companiea for mailing list purposes.. Tbe FT is roistered under tbe Data Protection Act 1984. Financial Tunes, 
Number One Soutfawailc Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Rease tide this box if you do not wisb to receive any further iofonnaiion from 
the FT Gronp or co m p an ies a pproved by the FT Group. □ 
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Ite Bdby b pnbibly Ite beat loat- 
fd bottnas, gplf dotf klsuie Rawt 
B Ihf UK iad. with ia mpetb kaiDi 
faeShUBv » » UntfoH vmui B get 
awijr bom dalL 

During Jdy August and sdeoed 
due later beaks sbit ten 
tSSXO pB perns per nighl br dta^ 
oes bed and tamltet includtag me 
et our Leisiiir Cte. 


Tbe Belfry 

WIshaw, NozHt Warwickshize B 76 9 PR 
01675470033 



LUXURY HOLIDAYS 

WORLDWIDE 

' &codc xesoru and hideaways in the 
bxfi an Ocean, the Far East, tbe South 
FkeiSe, Sotich Africa, Zimbabwe, 
Mexaco, Arizona, Dubai. New Zealand 
and ■ on ^ Barrier Reef. An 
■ IncOmpatabie selection of rwaanne 
and exciting destioatiMu. 

01244 897 888 


1 . 

9 


lotroducmg a new luxuiy 

holiday compeoy with a differ- 
ence; you tell us where 

/' 

you want to go and we tell 

/ * 

3 rou when and bow, with a com- 


prebensive range of imiovative 

itineries. Call: 

Seasons in Style 

on 0151 342 0505 

■ 


^Fred. Oisen Cruise Lines 



1999 BBOCRURB our NOW 
OnsrcoTB oii^iartf off from Deter 
BLACK WATCH a BLACK FRINCB 

WOUND AFnCA • TIE ORNOCO 
ewAmr SUNOS 
TlClieXIBVWSAN 
TIE BAU 1 C • NORWBIUN FJORDS 
THE CARSBEAN •WESTERN anOFC 
MRIENMUM CRUSES 
RJ/CRUSE OPTIONS 
Ui Z4B0inBBK)CBI]BSIJNB 

' 0990 77 22 99 n 
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Simply the best Jbf taOond 

lOr 


muiablaert 
Mt Miaht qBB 
IVAsIbIs snd Zbtfbsbw 
Sonth Afttca 

ft 

Tek 0181 343 3283 Fbz; 0181 343 3287 

__ Sec oar mbdte: http://www,^km9mngeMBL 

AIQ Gadd House. Arcadia ArCnus . 

LoDdoa NS3TJ 


1 TNmiA 10 ‘ 

X T ' 

TRANS INDUS LIMTIED 

the leadBg todia rpcrialin for 
quality hediday* olferina 

* &»iicd gnwp loun 

* Tom for ndependem nveUen 
” llulor-iiiade holidays 

* Ouch leciURr toon led by Lady 
UUe-Ofvy. Ma (Oxoni 

Call: 0181 566 2729 tN* 

Fax: 0181 840 5327 

w write to T tans Indus Limiied, 

1 1 Tbe Pavement. Popes r*— 

Ealiqp, London Wd 4NC 

1 1 

, ■9- . , 

ULTIMATE NEW ZEALAND 

For the widesi range of hotels, 
luxury lodges, car, campervan, 
mil and coach touring options, 
can now for our corrywl tensive 
brochure. 


Come to New Zealand for 

77m Best Hofldtiy Laff on fiertb. 


CaO: 01284 762255 

Fax: 01284 769011 
lpuk@glob8Mco.uK 
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Forthcoming Travel 
Features 


July 4 - USA July 1 1 - Australia 
July 18 - Caribbean 


For forther Information please contact: Paul frmlrlm 
Tsh +44 171 873 3576 Fix: +44 171 373 3765 
&roiU.- pad.weahir»eft.coni 
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EDUCATION 


Traditional foes 
build bridges to 
private sector 

Simon Tai^ett on a new mood of inter-school harmony 


I t is a year since fee-paying 
independent schools were 
bemoaning the fact that 
ministers had msbed 
through legislation to 
-scrap the assisted idaces g«»Hpme 
which gave children fimn disad- 
vantage families a private edu- 
cation. 

Now the government's move, 
carried out within weeks of its 
gmeral election victory last year, 
looks as if it was a hiwaging in 
disguise. 

Far from signalling the end of a 
golden era, it has heralded a new 
phase, wi^ independent schools 
playing a central and construc- 
tive role in British education. 

. It may be an irony, but und er 
Labour, independent schools are 
not just surviving; they are thriv- 
ing. 

In a recent census, the Indepen- 
dent Schools information Service 
recorded continued growth in 
pupil numbers, with a 1.6 per 
cent increase “mirroring last 
year’s neamcord rise”. It also 
recorded growing numbers of 
socalled “first-time buyers”, who 
had not themselves been edu- 
cated at an independent school 
To some degree, this reflects 
continuing diCficuIties in state 
education - highlighted in a 
report this week by Ofsted. the 
schools watchdog ^ and the 
desire of some parents to move 
their children away from under- 
performing schools with inade- 
quate resources. But it also 
reflects the fact that mdependent 
schools are no longo* stigmatised 
by Labour voters. 

Dkk Oa^nson, deputy director 
of Isis, the Independent Schools 
Information Service, suggests the 
assisted places scheme bad 
obstructed good relations 
between independent and state 
schools. 

Certainly, traditional oppo- 
nents - Labour poUtjdans and 
state school head teachers - have 
gone out of their way to build 
bridges with independent 
schools. 

Last year. Stephen Byers, 
schools standards minister, 
became the Srst senior Labour . 
figure to address an independent 
schools conference: the Girls’ 
Schools Association, which repre- 
sents 230 top sdiools. 

He also dnpped heavy Unis 
that the governmmit would not 


be se eking tg strip irirfa p e n de"* 
schools of their much-prized 
charitable status, even thnn gh 
Labour tiaditioiialists woodei^ 
why a school such as Eton, 
whhdi has an endowment of more 
than giaonn, aho nM be ranked as 
a charity rather a substan- 
tial businesB. 

But, most strikinglyi links 
between independent and state 
sdiools have been str e n g t hened. 
Last month, ministers announced 
a SeOOJXXi package of support for 
"a revolutianaiy new srfwmp to 
help break down traditional bar- 
riers” between the schools. 

Critics dismissed tbig as an 
underfunded “mark n” 

Independent 
schools are 


not just 
surviving; 
they are 
thriving 


places scheme, benefiting few 
schools. Yet it appeared to indi- 
cate a desire for joint ventures: 
althougdi only 48 projects secured 
financial siQiport from govern- 
ment, neariy 300 applications by 
schools were submitted worth a 
total of ISiSm. 

It also nudged schools into the 
most obvious but barely esqidored 
field of ooU^rstion - academic 
work. 

Earlier this year, the Indepen- 
dent Schools Council publish^ a 
survey of the links brtweoi inde- 
pendent and state schools, under 
the title “good nm^bouns”. 

It reported that three-qnarters 
of independent schools nndertake 
at least one Joint activity with 
state schools or. falling that, the 
local community. 

Bnt the hi^iest proporticsi. 36.8 
per cent, cemdneted joint sporting 
activities, while 18.3 per cent 
linked up fev music sessions. 

By contrast, on^ LI per cent 
shared teaching classes and 
L7 per cent ofiered jennt hoihe- 
work clubs, which have been 
troiqpeted by the Labour govem- 
ment, 

' Under the government's new 
scheme, devised with the Advi- 
sory Group cm Indep^ident/State 


School Paitno'ships, set 19 last 
year undm* the (diainnanship of 
Chris Parker, head Spaying 
Nottm^iam High School, schools 
are encouraged to share aca- 
demic espertise. 

Two Wakefield independent 
schools - Queen Elizabeth Gram- 
mar and Wakefield Girls’ - 
attracted £30JXI0 of sponsorship 
to team up with three local state 
sdKMis fbr “breaking down ideo- 
logical barriers”. Tbme will be an 
A'level art workriu^, an “Able 
Performers" workshop, sixth- 
form “master classes" and an 
Oxbridge project 

More schemes are envisaged, 
but there are limits to the linkg 
between the state and private 
sectors. The ISC survey found 
considerable apa^ or opposition 
among local education antbori- 
ties - wh^ a quarter of the offi- 
cials discouraged or blocked joint 
activities. 

Also, according to Stephen 
Winkley. headmaster of 
npphtgfaatn School 3Dd a spokes- 
man for the Boarding Education 
Alliance, schools have to be care- 
fill not to upset fee-paying par- 
ents by fargfng links with local 
schools. 

“What is it that our parents are 
investing in?” he asks rhetori- 
cally. “For some, it is safety, pro- 
tectioa getting away from nasti- 
ness. We have some metropolitan 
refiigees. whose parents are buy- 
ing an escape from the rough and 
tumble of a violent and danger- 
ous world.” 

It nevertheless remains the 
case that tiiere is a growing con- 
vergence between the sectors, 
this has made It possible fbr top 
state school heads to transfer to 
indep^ent schools - as more 
and more seem to be doing. 

ChehnsTord County Iflgfa and 
Readily - the top-ranked state 
schools in last year’s FT-IOOO 
league table - saw their head- 
teachers find new posts in inde- 
pendent schools last September. 

Peter Mason, who moved from 
Reading to Stamford School in 
Lincolnshire, where fees are 
£4,834 per year, says there was no 
gr^ hurdle to jump: “It was like 
walking into a virtually identical 
schooLV 

^ him tile two sectors are 
“closer than at any time” in a 
teaching career, which began in 
tile mLd-lSTOs. 
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Stepping across a divide 
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W oldiD^aima 
private giiis* 
boarding school set 
in 600 acres of 

farmland on the Surrey borders, 
would appear to have tittle in 
common with the typical state 
school 

Housed in a iTth century 
mansion, the former convent 
school 14 tennis courts, an 
indoor swinunii^ pool and a 
qwdallst art cenixe with a 
treasured nurtb-fiBCiiig window. 

A £9m state-of-the-art music 
haW is bmng built at 
Woldingham - made possible not 
from Saturday f&tes.and otiiw 
fttnd-raisii^ events but by 
careftil management of 
substantial annnal sdiocd fees: 
£12,612 a time. 

Yet Woldingham does share 
one facet with a'state echoed- . 
its headmistress. 

Hanreen BJUnns. a graduate 
of Lady Margaret HaDt Oxfmd's 
once wmoen-only coUc^ is the 
archetypal boarduig sdiool head, 
with a bint ot the blnestoctdng. 


But. until last year, she was 
head of Wolveriiampton Girls’ 
High, a grant-maintaiDed fGM) 
g rammar school Which dates 
back to 1911. Before thal sbe 
was head of Walton Girls’ 

School, wfaidi started life as a 
secondary modern school before 
convoting info a comiMrehensive 
which no longer exists. 

The Walton headship, which 
she took up in 1980. was “trial 
by fire”, site remmnba's. But it 
was there sbe developed an 
interest in pastoral management, 
^riiidi she has carried to her 
other schools. 

“It worries me that people get 
so hong up about league tables.” 
says Bibbins. “1 have learned 
that you don’t get tbe best out of 
pupite unless you attend to all 
the other 'undiearpinning’ 
things wtricdi a good school must 
do." 

As a head, you have to be 
visible, ai^roacbable and ready 
to chat ”I have a policy of 
listening to pnpUs - that doesn’t 
mean I’ll go along with their 


viewpoinl but it's a matter of 
dialogue.” 

Hie shift from working at a 
GM school to an independent 
boarding school has. ironically, 
been less traumatic than the 
shift from comprehensive to 
grammar school. 

”GM status gave 
Wolverhampton a network 
beyond the local education 
authority.” she says, adding that 
'll was possible to work with 
similar schools and like-minded 
heads”, including those running 
tbe Edward VI foundation 
schools in Etirminghazo. 

Academically, Wolverhampton 
is broadly competitive with 
Woldingham. Last year, the GM 
school's 78 sixth-formers 
achieved, on average, three 
A-levels at grades BBC, while the 
boarding sdiooTs 66 pupils 
scored an average of BBB. 

It is also, as a GM school wtth 
indepmidence from local 
education authority cootroJ. run 
in a business-like way. 

Ribbins thoo^t of herself as 


“chief executive” at 
Wolverhampton, and at 
Woldingham. Pfiilip Walton, tbe 
pinstriped bnrsar and a former 
executive at Midland Bank 
Groap, openly refers to her as 
the “chief executive”. 

This is hardly surprising. 
Woldingham has a £7m turnover 

- more than three times 
Woiverbampton’s bm^et - as 
well as wealthy consumers and 
investors in the shape of 
fee-paying parrats. 

It makes for an altogether 
bigger enterprise, and a different 
managerial challrage. Bnt 
however difierenl tbe basic goal 

- developing educated girls, with 
a sense of purpose and foUUmeut 

- is broadly (he same, and 
Ribbins* experience exposes the 
myth that an unbridgeable 
divide exists between state and 
independent sdiools. 

As she says: “Yonng pecqile. 
wherever they are. are very 
similar." 

Simon Tatgett 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 



Dollar 


tio^ataSty 


The Cheltenham Ladies’ College 

tt'lS Girls Boarding and Day 

❖ Bmad curriculum including music, art, drama and sport ^ 
❖ Firsf-rafe teaching, university and careers advice ^ 

^ A friendly forward looking school ^ 

^ Located in the heart of Cheltenham ❖ 
Scholarships and Bursaries available ^ 

For more infbnnation or to arrange a visit, please contact 
TbeRegisfrar 

lUephone: 01242 520691 Faxr 01242 227882 

The Chetanham UOeT Ceflcff Ua resUteitdd«rie,eaablU,edJbr Ae purpose rfOie eOdcatbrn 



kSwntzeriaad 


^wiss & US Diplomas 
bachelor’s Degree 
•MBA, MS, MA 

-Prid S w ig a OS fn S fTTL ' dnpi 
Ihinw Ifnii^iw 


CflntKt 6ilttas fm Mependein, fnsi^ 
expert adeicB on soUbii boariSng w diy 
schools and mtb-form eobiies. . 


GABBITAS 


EDUCAnONAL COMSULTAIHTS 
126 - I3Q RsgBDt Strsst, London W1 R BEE 
Tnl: 01717340161 Fax: 0171 437 1764 




St Mary’s School Ascot ^ 

‘the best preparation for the future’ 

Open morning 

for prospective parents and pupils 

Saturday 17th October 1998 
10:30 am- 1:00 pm 

St Mary’s School Ascot is a high quality 

Roman Catholic boarding school 
' for girlsaged 11-18. 

For detafls of the programme for the morning 
and to register youir interest please contact 
Miss Zepka on (01344) 623721. 

St Mary’s school Ascot exists as a legbtered charity pr^ 

a high quaUiy RC boarfing education fbr girls. C hanty no. 290286 . 


Devdopmg leadeis in the next gexieiatkHi 

Tor further information about the Academy 
and a prospectus please contact The Registrar, 
Telephone: 01259 742511 or Fax 01259 742867. 
E-maii: iecUHOdoUaracadeiny.aTg.uk 
vslieb Sctedtttp://wwwxiollaracademy.org.uk 
Dollar Academy, Dcdlai; Qaekmannanshire;, Scotland. FK14 7DU 

lkltais«eaheiiefemU«6ansniiffcrt^C9tkmaifiafaa. 


Would speaking your 
Customer's language 

have made the 
difference ? 


Did your lad mseting overesas go as well as you had 
hoped? No?VVhynot?[Xdycuk)8eouttoacoiTipenDr 
wtw dd Ntoak the language of the customer ? 
Dorft M it happen agafai • 

Call BERUIZfordalaBs of *Dobig Bustnan bi* 
FrenchfGemHM^aitisb NOWon 

0171 - 91S 0909 
0191 - 9434334 
0191 - 239 3607 
0131 - 229 7199 


Helping the World Comminlcato. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
ABROAD AND IN 
BRllAIN 

France. Germony. 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland. 
Mexico. Ecuador 
and Japan 

Brochure: Comtddge 
Advisory Ser\dce. 
Rectory Lone. Itingston. 
Combrtdge CBS 7NL 

Tel: 01223-264089 
Rax: 01223-264188 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

TBDE OAK TREE NURSEBY 

Tim Oak Tras Nursery ts fbr children from the age 
of two and a half. Parents interested in further 
informatkm or in anil^ng fbr a place for a child 
should contact the Admissions' Secrataiy . 
DswonsMre Houea is a coeducational sdtool tor 
ci^efren from two and a half to ihirleen years of 

Devonriiire House School, 69 Rtqohn’s Avenue, 
Hampstead, London NWS 6PB. 

V Tel: 0171-435 1916. 


Forthcoming Education 
Features 

August 1998 - Courses Review 
August 29 - FT Top 500 Schools 
October 3 - FT Top lOOO Schools 
October 24 - Education Fees 


For further information, please contact: 
Ruby Sharma 
Tel: G17X 873 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 3765 
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Gardening 

Communing 
with nature 


and experts 

Robin Lane Fox offers advice to visitors 


O f all the gar- 
d«is in Europe, 
more of the 
best are to be 
found in 
Britain. I do not share the 
present mania for travelling 
miles to see the very few 
gardens in other countries 
still worth a visit “Fortu- 
nate they are, tf only they 
knew their own good things" 
- Virgfl's lines about tim- 
ers in his own Italy may 
have a hollow ring to our 
own embattled farmers in 
this comer of the European 
Unimi, but they apply very 
well to British garden visi- 
tors instead. 

The peak of the visiting 
season is b^inning and lam 
paiticulariy intt^fued by the 
opportunities for looking 
and learning at the same 
time. Some of my most val- 
ued short cuts have been 
learned directly from gar- 
deners on site, 'there 1 first 
learned how to cope witii 
bindweed growing up 
tiirou^ border plants. If you 
divert it on to a bamboo 
cane placed nearby, you can 
reroute it and then poison it 
in isolation. From working 
gardeners I fir^ learned the 
enormous benefits of feeding 
plants with chemicals 
Slotted from special dllutors 
fitted on to a hose at 
watering time. 1 have also 
learned to improve my 

TnuInVrirtg , nrm-pr miing and 

general management of 
plants in pots. 

During the next month or 
so. you. too, can learn from 
the excellent hozticultural 
walkabouts on of fer in lead- 


ing British gardens. On Jane 
18, the Royal Horticaltaral 
Society is offering a splendid 
RahinH the Scenes outing to 
Forde Abbey in Somerset, 
one of the most dramatic 
and rapidly improving his- 
toric gmdeos in the south- 
west. The owner. Mark 
Roper, will guide visitors 
nnmd the site, starting at 
2.30pm. Tickets for non-RHS 
members cost £14.95 from 
RHS Regional Development, 
SO ^eent Square, London 
SWl (tel: 0171-821 3049). 1 
wish 1 was not listening to 

Some of my 
most valued 
short cuts 
have been 
learned 
on site 

essays on the origins of 
Greek democracy that day. 

The honse and gardens at 
Upton House. Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, are more famil- 
iar to me. not least for the 
magnificent collection of 
paintingg a National Gallery 
in miniature, vriiich the late 
Lord Bearsted assembled 
from his Cortune, based on 
oiL 

The gardens have space 
and ftmrm , and on June 24 
at 7pm they are one of the 
National IVustis sequence of 
Meet the Gardener occa- 
sions. These outings allow 
you to look round a garden 
in the company of the per- 


son who runs it and knows it 
best The evening b^ins at 7 
o’clock and c^itres on the 
good rose garden: tickets 
cost £4, and are available by 
tel^ihonlng 01295470226. 

Alternatively, readers in 
East Anglia would enjoy an 
evening of plant identifica- 
tion. held as a at 

An^esey Abbey, Lode, Cam- 
bridgeshire, on June 2S. This 
formal ganlen echoes the 
classic French style at Ver- 
sailles. but combines it with 
the more natural landscape 
wfaidi followed In the man- 
ner of the Engii^ 18& cen- 
tury. The layout of the pfafle 
is extremely restfril if yon 
are wearying of flowers 
when roses are biasing 
everywhere, ‘nckets are £S. 
Tel: 0122a6U200. 

The gardens at Stowe in 
R urkinghflmghir p are the 
most famous and inq»rt^ 
of all 18th century Tgngiuh 
gardois. The National 'Trust 
has been undertaking 
extremely important and 
well-researched restoration 
of the gardens fammi* 

buildings here in recent 
years. On June 30. you can 
eayoy a Summer with 
the head gardenm- throu^ 
the landscape wblcifa benefits 
from informed evplatiatinn 

and goes back to the fine eye 

of Charles Bridgeman and 
Capability Brown. Tickets 
are £2. Tel: 01280822860. 

Restoration has also been 
on a grand scale at Hanbury 
Hall, In Hereford and 
Worcester. On July l at dpm, 
the gardener wffl lead iriutt 
promises to be a fruManating 
survey of the planning of the 



The sisifBM partem at HantwryHife the ISihewTtuyawtiwibas been orAifiyraslorad Aim 1998 


early l8th century garden 
and its carefol restoration 
since 1993. The original 
design by George London 
divided tte site into formal 
areas, each with a 
feel in a manner which is 
once again tesUonable for 
the modem miHiODSire. The 
Sunken Garden and the 
orangmy awrf outlying build- 
ings are particnlariy intrigu- 
ing. Ihe walk b^ns at 3pm 
and tidvts cost £2.50. Tel: 

01S27-821214. 

In the north, you could 
b^pn with Dunham Massey. 
Altrincham, Chesbize, on 
June IS at 7pm. The gan dgna 


main^ reflect late Victorian 
Edwardian bni 
orangery and garden mcront 
are much older and the 
replanting of the mwed bor- 
ders is well worth a visiL 
The thwirig is planned to 
cmncide wltii some cd the 
latest flowering foncs a£ aza- 
lea, but the mild ^ring may 
yrt distort the eaiewHar and 
leave yon to admire the 
water plazrtin^ Instead. 
Tickets cost £4 by telephon- 
ing 0161-941 1025. 

The National Iriist walks 
are bting sponsored by Gor- 
don's Gin. whidi is adffing a 
gin-tasting for those who 


need their prints keeping up 
after the sigdit of a head gar^ 
ttongp in artiftw 

IKfithont the gin, you could 
qpt to visit CD June 

20 and 21 two diQilays at two 
cf the UK’s greatest houses. 
waWtoM House In Hertford- 
shire is holding its estab- 
lished Festival of Gardening 
with the usnal splendid 
exhltdts and the opportnni^ 
to the vast and inge- 
nious plantings in tire great 
garden carried out in the 
past 20 years by the quem of 
RnpHah lady gardeners. 
Lady Salisbury. In Derby- 
shire, Cbatsworth House is 


also holding its Flower 
Show. 

On June 21, we ate prom- 
ised a rare plant fair at the 
Old Rectory, Bur^field, 
Berkshire, from llam to 
Spm, £2 admission. This 
medium-sized garden la the 
inspired work of Mr and the 
late Kfta MsSOD and remains 
we of my national Ibvomv 
ites for its layout, inspired 
plaxithig arid aziangement of 
plants which have influ- 
eneed so many visitors in 
the past 30 yeaia. 

111060 of you who dislike 
gin, head gt^eners or talks 
can simply visit the private 


gardens open around the 
countr>‘. The choiee is itid- 
less and surprists in either 
direction ore fret'ly .*ivailabU' 
from those listed in the 
National Gardens Si‘h<Mne‘M 
Yellow Book, on sale in 
newsagents and bookshops 
at £ASi. 

Ra f h year varies and fore- 
casts can be w-underfiilly 
wrong, but the niitens an‘ 
thft* tids summer is the year 
for visiting earlier rather 
than later. Roses ore already 
at their best, not only in 
your garden but in most of 
the grandest gardens all nver 
Britain. 










C onvertibles have 
always been an 
emotional pur- 
chase. The wlnd-in- 
the-hair viston is of driving 
gently down sun-dappled 
lanes, savouring the sweet 
smells of the countryside. 
Reality is often rather diffo'- 
ent. 

Drive gently down a leafy 

lane awH you ma y well find 

some oaf in a wMte van or 
an impatient commuter in a 
company car riding on your 
bad bumper. And while you 
will enjoy the perfume of 
new-mown hay, you are as 
likely to breathe In the pun- 
gent aroma of oil seed rape 
or tile sewage farm stink M 
newly spread slurry. 

Air-conditioned hardtops 
are to convertibles what 
open fires are to central 
heating; practical if unro- 
mantic. Opening up a con- 
vertible destroys the woiIe of 
the aerodynamics specialists 
who have carefully shaped 
your car to minimise fuel 
consumption and wind 
noise. All convertibles sacri- 
fice some rear seat and boot 
space - the folded hood has 



Me rc ed es Oqnz CLK Cabrfolefc tar wtod-fri the heir mo tac ta l s whs Bke their 9«sh Mr neet 


to be stowed somewhere. 

Their passive safety (occu- 
pant protection in a crash) is 
unlikely to be as good as a 
comparable saloon’s, though 
some soft tops are much bet- 
ter than others. We are all 
advised to lock ourselves in 
our cars when driving 
through high-crime areas. 

Ihere is not much point in 
doing this if the car is liter- 
aliy wide open to attack. It is 
not hard to understand why 
the used car lots of South 
Africa are crammed with 
low-mileage convertibles fail- 
ing to find buyers at knock- 
down prices. 

But humans are contrary 
creatures. We all do things, 
knowing full well that they 
are bad for ns. Why else do 
so many permie still smoke, 
stuff themselves with junk 
food and Indulge in such 
activities as bungee jump- 
ing? 

So I suppose it was per- 
verse of me to ezuoy drhhng 
the latest luxury convertible 
to reach Britain - the B4er- 
cedes-Benz CLK Cabriolet 
sdiich made its worid debut 
at the Gmieva motor show in 

Mafrin. 

Only BOO of these high- 


Motoring 


Luxury soft tops offer 
few soft options 

Stuart Marshall opens the hood and lets the wind blow in his hair 


class soft tops will come to 
Britain each year, priced at 
saSJOSO for the 2,3-litre, foui^ 
cylinder, 193 horsepower 
supercharged and inter- 
cooled Kompressor. £41,140 
for the 3.2-litre. 218 horse- 
power V6-engined version. 

The most important part 
of any cabriolet is tiie hood 
and the dJCs is a marveL 
Twist a handle in the top 
centre of the windscreen, 
press a bntton and. clicking 
and whirring gently, the 
whole thing disappears into 
the body. Flaps automati- 
cally slide into place to cover 
the gap. 

On main roads and motor- 


BRAND NEW CARS 


Save ttwussnds of pounds and/or save on vialting bmes on peraonM 
Mipon brand new Hand Drtva UK Specffieation S Left Hand Drive 
cars to oidor. Some makes and models avetable Immedately. 

Most Matas and modals BvaHaUe to oidar indudlns. Land Rover 
Disceveiy; Rsnge Rover, M o r co d oa Benz, BMW. Volvo. Aufi. VW, 
Peisdie etc Also llmtted number ol Ferrari, Rolls Royce and Berday 
models available. 

Writtan qua^ona avBSable i^)on nquest. 


Tei: 01904 700630 Fax; 01904 709732 


ways the CLK feels as rigid 
as a C-Glass saloon or estate. 
Dropping a wheel into a de^ 
pothole on the UK’s fest-de- 
teruxating country roads is 
a reminder that the steel top 
plays a vital part in mairfng 
any car Qex-free. 

For battle-tank rigidity, 
the CLK carmot quite matrh 
the standard-setting Merced- 
es-Benz SL, but it comes 
close. The body is heavily 
reinforced. Should the CLK 
capsize, an extra-strong 
windscreen frame protects 
driver and front passenger. 

Those in the back ben^ 
from headrests int^rated 
into a roll-over bar that 
shoots up instantly when 
sensors detect danger. It 
meets future European 
Umon and US crash stan- 
dards by a wide margin. 

The front seats of the cab- 
riolet, hood down, axe not 
too windswept up to the 
l^al motorway maximum, 
thoaefo there is enough wind 
noise to make radio listening 
difficult. If the hood is up, 
the boot will take four 
people's weekend luggage: 
but not with the hood down. 

The CLK Spent is pitdied 
at younger buyers, ft has no 


chrome trim, the ligbt- 
faced dials are set in an 
Instrument panel that 
appears to have been made 
from caitKU fibre, and stiffer 
spring anii dangler settings 
are a no-cost option. The 
CLK El^anee is for buyers 
who like their Mercedes- 

Opening up a 
convertible 
destroys the 
work of the 
aerodynamics 
speci^sts 

Bmu to have a more tradi- 
tional look. 

Two more Umifart editfou 
Mercedes-Benz models, the 
AMGHnodified C43 and ESS 
saloons and estate cars, 
have also arrived in Brltr 

The C43 is the first C-Class 
to have a V8 en^e. Its 306 
horsepower provides huge 
performance; the standard 
5-speed automatic transmis- 
sion with electronic traction 
and hanrfHHg control makes 


it supimnely easy to drive. 
The same can be said of the 
ES, which pots 354 hozse- 
powm: at the driver’s dis- 
posal. 

Suspensions have been 
lowered and stiffened and 
ultra lowiirofile tyres fitted 
- 4&eeries front, 40 rear on 
the C48. 40-5erles front, 35 
rear on the B55. 

They make the cars steer 
so sensitively that one 
almost thinicv them round 
cmiera. But I have to say 
that the ride la hard and the 
amount of tyre noise on 
coarsely textored roads quite 
nnendurahle, espedaUy in 
the ES5. 

AMG and Mercedes-Benz 
. must surely have banked on 
most C43e and ESSe being 
used on Germany's smooth 
autobahnen. Tbera the tyre 
noise would be tolerable and 
the electronically itmitarf top 
speed of I55mph (250kpb} 
legally 

As it is, tyres that aue 
practically all tread and no 
sidewan spofl what are oth- 
erwise superb cars. 

Prices: C43 AMG £47.640 
(saloon). se.OTO (estate); B56 

AMG £60,540 (saJOOn), £62,840 
(estate). 


Fishing 

Ollie is a match for 
marauding pike 


a rite of passage for his grandson 


Roy Barnes on 

O liver, my Kiwi 
grandson, and 1 
were peritiied at 
the river's edge, 
Oost-fishing for whatever 
would take a maggot 
In his native New Zealand, 
where there ate practically 
no other freshwater fish 
than introduced brown and 
rainbow trout, be had 
learned to spin for trout, 
bring, in his tether's opin- 
ion, stin too young for the 

fly. 

But we were one fine 
June day, at tiie start of one 
, coarse fishing season, me 
sunbathing and Oliver, with 
' his triesngdc rod, 31b break- 
iDg.«train nylon line and 
five-shot floet, palling ont 
gudgeon and little silvery 
fish for me to take off the 
book and return to the 
water. He had reluctantly 
accepted the quaint Rn ^iivh 
habit of not eating every- 
thing yon 

The day before had seen 
ns at the teckle sbe^, buying 
new gear and coming to 
terms with things ranging 
from swing tips, wagglers, 
quiverers, hooks to nylon 
and multicoloured maggots. 
AS maggots used to be the 
some colour - anaemic 
blond. Now. they come in 
many tones: red, green, yel- 
low. orange, craem and natu- 
raL We bad a half-pint of 
mixed. 

“Look like young dace,” I 
said, peering into the river. 

“Don’t think so, Roy. 1 
think tbeyfre minnows.'' 

How did he know a min- 
now from a young dace? I 
had only given hita the fish 
recognition book the day 
before. 

“bOefrt be,” I agree. 

‘Look, gr^pa.” I looked. 
Twvxty yards away, where 
the river twisted sharply and 
huge beds of TewSs and water 
inies grew, a roacb-prie had 
been quietly stielring out 
from under a g ree n umbrella 
half across the river aS the 
time we bad btan there. And 
bebiod it, staring glumly, sat 
a red-headed man with a per- 
manent cigarette stub in tiie 
comer of his mouth, sur- 
rounded by about £4ljM0 
worth of equipment, doobtr 
less a teznous flabei^ 

man slumming it. 

Ollie ran and I sauntered 
over to see the matdiman, 
now minus cigarette stub, 
pull B fine Sb chab over the 
rim of his landnignet 


“A sizeable fish,* .said 
Ollie in an envious tone. 

“Grunt, grunt." said 
matchman. 

I realised with a shock 
that Ollie was imitatiDg uie. 
"Sizeable’’ was defirutely one 
of my words. 

“How many you cau^tr 
asked Ollie. 

"Don’t know, don't count," 

said matr-hman I gn firing the 

child, and transferring his 
catch to bis keep net Oliver 
and I strolled back to our 
swim. 

Tve caught 21 minnows 
today, grandad,’’ he said. 

“(food for you boy, but Tm 
glad you lUdn't tell that 
num." 



“Why grandad?“ 

“It might have sounded a 
bit like boasting." 

On tile way home, I turned 
to hhn and said: “Oliver, we 
need to figb tbe Triangular 
Field, but first we must Join 
tbe dub." Thus it was that 
we joined the local an g lin g 
soci^ and were given privi- 
lege access to the Triangu- 
lar Field, that idyllic spot 
where Uao Mill Stream frnm 
Byron’s Pool Joins the 
River Rhee to form the 
Grants just before it 
becomes tbe Cam. It Is there 
that the ancient literary 
chestnuts stOl grow. 

1 tackled up, Oliver 
Inspected tbe swim -mri we 
sat down to fish. I a« p laii T r ^ 
that we were fishing in a 
hallowed spot, a place where 
a fa mous Bn^lsh poet ha^i 
written a poem about 80 
years ago. I would give hhn 
a copy of it when he was old 
enou^ to appreciate ft. At 
tbe moment he reads only 
Goosebumps. 

I also explained that a 
rather famous new Wng iiah 
lord and author owned the 
bank opposite to where we 
were fishing, and, Oliver 
wanted to know whether the 
fish on the other side of tbe 
river belonged to this lord 


and whether we were 
allowed to catch them. 

1 thought thot perhaps we 
might. The boy was soon 
into roach ^d dace, but my 
Boat never 'shifted. I remem- 
bered why it was th.'it I gave 
up fishing for gardening 20 
years ago. 

‘Tm going up to the point. 
Ollie; this place isn't big 
enough for two." i settled 
down where two streams 
become a single river and 
cast over the reeds. I lay 
back in the suushine and 
rather hoped J wouldn't get a 
bite. Soon, however, 1 was 
violently roused from gentle 
contemplation by a dis- 
traught grandson. 

"What is it, boy?" He could 
not utter. He was pale and 
out of breath. “Grandpa,’’ at 
last be spoke. “I caught 
. . . cau^t . . . a . . . a . . .’’ 

“Yes?” I remained «»im. 

“A chub. A big one.” 

“Good for you. boy. Did 
you land it?" 

“No. it's not that. I was 
reeling in . . ." 

“Yes, go on." 

“A great big pike came 
and duimped iL It broke my 
line." 

Back under the chestnuts 
a^in, the dace were still 
flipping in and out of the 
water, the roach s till Mi i ln g 
by. 1 rummaged in my 
ancient wickerwork basket 
found some old number six 
hMks, a wire tracel. a reel 
with 81b breaking-strain »»», 
rqjig^ the htUe rod. bmted 
up with a bunch of varie- 
gated maggots, and cast 
across the stream. 

Almost immediately a 
little chnb took and tbe 
marauding pike followed 
him in, pouncing from 
behind at the last mmnent 
and swallowing chub and 
hook in a single gulp. Off he 
streaked into the weeds but 
the line held, and we coaxed 
him out. 

“Okay', Oliver. Gently hold 
^ rod-tip up and reel him 
in. ru get the landing net 
ready.” A very nice, healthy 
fish, no monster, but no tid- 
dler either, a shark of the 
river, a thief of the chub, 
now In the not. Oliver 
allowed me to extricate the 
hook and return the fish. 

One little buy will remem- 
ber this place for reasons 
other than those that 
prompted Rupert Brooke to 
write his poem all those 
years ago. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 


EXHIBITIONS 

RQksmuseum 

Tsl: aiSOSTS 2121 

Th© Sscret Unlockod: Gennan PumiturB 

Opened. Nine pieces dating from frie end 

of the ISth to the end of the 18lh 

centuiy. Inchjdee four pieces by Abraham 

end David Roentgen; to Aug so 


Stedefiik Museum 
Tet 31-20-5732911 
wwwjiiad^k.nl 

Kadiarina StevertTtng RslrD^>ecthre 

1967-1997: major dl^>lay of 
photographic wwks by the German artlsb 
to Julia 


oreRA 

WetfierterKis Opera, Het Muzfefctheater 
7^31-20-551 8911 
aegfried: by Wagner. New production 
conducted by Hartanut Haenchen in a 
staging by Pierre Audi; Jun 13. 17 


■ BELFAST 

DANCE 

Grand Opera House 
44-1232-241919 

The National BaHet Company of Latvia: 
The Slee^ng Beauty. WRh the orchestr a 
of LaMan National Opera and BalM; Jun 
16, 17. 18, 19 


■ BERLIN 


CONCERTS 

Konzarlhaus 

Tel: 49-90-203090 
G Berlin ^mphony Orchestra; 
conducted by Michael Schonwandt In 
Messiaen's ^urangalila” Symphony: 
«lun 13, IS 

• Beilin Symphony Orchestra: 
ccnducted by Sandaling In works 
by Mozart and Beet hoven: Jun 19 

• Berliner Symphoniker conducted by 
Staton Mabew in works by Brahms and 
Strauss. With clarinet sdoist Wolfing 
Mayer, Jun 14 

• Peter Oonohoe: recital by the pianist 
of works by Debussy, Ravel and 
Messiaen; Jun 17 

• PNiharmonisches Staatsorchester 
Statttn: conducted by Peter Schwartz in 
"Uverpool Oratorio" by Paul McCartney 
and Oari Dave. With the Kndaenchor 
Stettai. Chor dsr Universitat Stettin. 
Berlin Cappella and soloiBis Katharina 
rechter, Maria Philippa, Christoph Rosel 
and Jd^ Gotlschick; Jun 14 

• Staatskapelle Berlin: conducted by 
Daniei Barenboim In works by 
Schoenberg, Barttk and Brahms. VWh 
vkHln sokiist Gidcn Kremer; Jun 17, 18 


Phnharmonie 

Tet 49-3G-264a 83$4 , 

Berlin Phllhamranic OR^iesba; conducted 
by Wol^ang SawalSsch In works by 
Haydn; Jun 15, 16, 17 


OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

Manon: by Massen^ New production 

conducted by J91 Kout in a staging by 

Cesam Ueve. With sets by Margherita 

PalH and costumes by Lu^ Perego; 

Jun 13 


■ BOLOGNA 

OPERA 

Teatro Comunale 
Tet 39-57-539 999 
www.nettuno.it/bo/ltietwconvjnale 
Don Giovanni: by Mozart New 
production conducted by Daniele In 
a staging by Gianfranco de Bosk), with 
designs by Pasquaie Gross!; Jun 14, 

17, 18 


■ BONN 


EXHIBITIONS 

KuRSt- imd AussteRungshaite der 
BuKiesrepubCk Deutschland 
Tbt 49-226-977 1200 
www.teh-tenn.<to 

Great Collections: the latest in this series 
of ochibitiorts is devoted to the Muste du 
Petit Pdais in Paris. Concentrating on the 
iTHseum's hokSngs of 19th century 

Fmr»eh art, the show comprises nearly 

200 works and ranges across painting, 
drawing and sculpture. Includes worte by 
(ngre^ Delacroix arxl the hnprassiorwsts; ■ 
to 8^27 


Kunatmuseum 

Tel: 49-229-776 260 

Parti Prie; more than 400 photogr^ts by 
designer Karl Lageifofd. including 
portraits, arehitecuire and landscapes; to 
Jul26 


■ BRUSSELS 

OPBIA 

LaUonnaie 

791:32-2-2291211 • 

• Don PBsquate: by Donlze^ New 
production conduct^ by RiHippeJordan 

In a staging by Frangois de Canwn^ 

on the Lunalheater stage; Jun ia, 18 

• The Turn of the Screw, by Britten. 

New prodnctfon conducted by Antonio 
PeppTO in a staging by Keith vjtemen 

wito desigrto by Sttphane Lazar'S- Cast 

Indudas Susan Chileott and Anthony 

HoHb Johnson; Jun 14. 16. 17. 19j 


■ DUBLIN 

EXHIsmON 

Wrt Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 353-1-6129900 

Peter Shelton: god^pea- Monumental 

scu^)tural ptooe by the L» . 

A,5«-b£^artfet. h.1961. 

the human body, a compnses hundreds 
of lead aid fibreglass pipes; to 


■ OLYNDBBOURNE 


OPERA 

Gtyndoboume Pesfival Opera 
Tet 44-7273*615 000 . 

Katya Kabanova: by Janto^ R^^val of 

Niteiaus Lehnhoffs production, 

conducted by Yakov Kreizberg^ 

designs by Tobias Hoheisel. Cast 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 



to Roma, see 'Beco ha aafc Fain Taesed by ChMW. 1916*17, by €. L. BanArt^ on ban from the MatropoRan Musswn of Art 


includes Amanda RoocrofL With the 
London PhUhermcnic Orchestra; 

Jun 14, 18 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

Bait)lcan Han 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

London Symphony Orchestra: conducted 

by Bernard HaMnk in works by Mozart 

and Strauss; Jun 14, 18 


Tet 44-171-887 9000 
Luctan Freud: Some New Paintings. Iriore 
than 20 recent works, many of them 
competed dialng the last year and never 
before pubfidy exhibited in Britain. 
Includes d w acteris ti c. large-scale stucSo 
lUfdes, and portreits of toe artt^s 
daughters; to Jul 28 


OtheSo; by ^lakespeare. Bam Mendss 
directs David Harswood, Simon Ruaaell 
Beale and Claire SUnner last 
performancss 


WigmoreHaB 

Tel: 44-171-935 2141 

Aaron Rosand: recital by the violinist of 

works by Beethoven, Bach and Btahma. 

accompanied by Hugh Sung; Jun 13 


Vfctoria and Abert Museum 

Tefr 44-771-938 8500 

The Power of the Peeler: iidudes dbosic 

images from the 1880s and I^Os as 

wen as the work of cont e mporary 

designers arxi ^enctos; to Jui 26 


Nationai Thestra, Ofvier 

Tet 44-171-452 3000 

An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen. 

Directsd by Trevor Niain and starring lan 

McKslen 


DANCE 

BarMcen Theatre 

Tet 44-171-638 6891 

The Royal Ballet triple bin competoaTg 

Ninette de Valois' The Pake’e Progress. 

Ashton’s Birthday Oftoring, and a new 

work by Ashley Page; Jun 15, 16. 17, 

18, 19 


EXHSmONS 

Hayward Gallery 

T^. 44-171-261 0127 

www.hayHerd-gafiery'.otg.uk 

Anish Kapoor one a generation of 

British artists who camsio promlnwioe in 

toe 19806, K^reor craeteeecuipturas 

using stone, dee), and mlrrered metaL 

This is tie firet m^ shovring of his 

work in a pubUc g^ery In Britain, and 
includes massiva new stone ptocee; to 
Jun 14 ' 


OPERA 

BnglWi Nadonal Opera, London 
CoSseum 

Tet 44-777-632 8300 

• Cannen: David Pitch and John La 
Bcuchardifrre direct a revival of Jonathan 
MBarto production, oonductad by Noel 
Davies. The title role is staig by Sally 
Burgess; Jun 13. 17, 19 

• Doctor Oafs Experiment vrarid 
premiere dt a new opera by Gavin 
Bryars, with a Sbretto by Biaire Morrison, 
after Jdes Verne. The production Is 
directed by Atom Egoiw, with sets by 
Michael Lsvfrie and costumes i^ Sandy 
Powell. Cast inciudea Bonaventura 
Bottone: Jun 1S 

• Manon: by Massenet New production 
by David McVIcar. designed by Tanya 
McCalEn. Rosa Mannlen sings the titfo 
role and the cond uc t o r is Michael Uoyd; 
Jun 18 


OfdVto 

Tab 44-171-359 4404 
The iceman Comdh; by Eugene O'Neill. 
Transfer of the Afrnsida Thealre 
production drrected by Howard Davies 
and starring Kevin Specey 


nayhouse Theatre 
Tet 44-171-839 4401 
Much Ado About Nothing: by 
Shakespeare. Cheek by Jowl production 
directed bf Dacian OomeHan and 
designed by Nick Ormsrod. With Saskia 
Reeves 


National GaOary 

Tet 44-171-839 3321 

Masters of Light Dutch Petntfng from 

Utrecht in the Golden Age. Brings 

together 74 works produced by painteis 

working in the city of Utrscht to toe first 

half of toe I7to century; to Aug 2 


THEATRE 

Comedy TTieatre 

Td: 44-171-369 1781 

The Rea! inapactor Hound by Tom ' 

Stoppard and Black Comedy by Pater 

Shafler! Double bil directed by Greg 

Dolan 


■ MARTIGNY 

EXHIBmON 

Pondsb'en Pfarre gaiadda 
vvww.giansaAGfUMexJitinf 
Paul Gau^ retrospective: organised to 
mark toa gallery’s 20to anniverGaiy. More 
than 100 works have been borrowsd 
from pubto and private collections from 
around the world; to Nov 22 


Nadoitol Portrait GaBeiy 

Tet 44-171-306 0055 

High Society: Edwardian Photogre^ A 

colleciton of studio portraHa, reprinted 

from a recently redtecovared cache of 
origtoai negatives. Subjects todude Uoyd 
George, Winston Churchin and Udie 
Langtry: to Jun 21 


Duchess Th eat r e 
791:44-171-4945075 
The Unexpsetsd Man: by Yasmina Reza, 
trsnslatad by Christopher Hamptori and 
drected by Matthew Werchus. With 
Michael Gambon and Bean Attdns 


MILAN 


;ieiyai Academy of Arts 
Tet 44:’171-300 8000 

• Holy Russia; Icons and the Rise of 
Moscow 1400-1600. 50 rarely exhiWeci 
Icons tort by Russian museians are toe 
centrepiece of tob aotoibition, which also 
meludes 16 manuserTpls; to Jun 14 

• Surrvner Btotbitian: hedd every year 
since toe Academy's ftwndatlw to 1768, 

■ toe world’s largosl open ©toibitlon 
dsmays work by established palntera 
and sculptors alongside that of youi^ 

and less well known artists; to Aug 16 


Lyric ShaResbury 
Tet 44-171-494 5045 
CloseR wrftton and directed by Patrick 
Maiher. West End transfer frorn the 
National Theatre 


OPERA 

Teatro aOa Scata 

1^:39-2-66791 

wwvi/.l8scal8.mibno.H 

Manon Lescaub by Pucdnl Production 

by UDana Cavani conducted by Riccardo 

Muti; Jun 15..16, 17. 18 


NationsI Theatre, Cottaaloe 
Tet 44-171-452 3000 
G Copenhagen: Mtohael Frayn's first 
orii^nai play for toe National is about the 
meeting in 1941 of German physicist 
Werner Heisenberg end his Danish 
counterpart Nl^ Bohr. Ofrsctad by 
Michael Blakamore 

• The Day I Stood Stflt by KavTn Byot 
Directed, by far) Rlckaon 


■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
PhN ia imonie Gastelg 
Tbt 49-83-5461 8161 
Murfoh Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Horst Stein to Pfibner’s 
'Von deutscher Seefe". With soloists 
Doris Seifel, Luana DeVol, Thomas 
Moser and Alfred Mtdf; Jun 13, 15, 16 


Tate Gallery 


Nafiond Theatre. Lyttattoh 
Td: 44-171-452 3000 


THEATRE 

Phnharmonte Gastelg 

Tat 49-89-6481 8787 

Das Europa Mu^cd Theater. Beauty and 

the Beast, directed by Carin Fiontek with 


choreogtwtoy by Lali Osaszko: 
Carf-Orff-Saal; Jun 18 


■ NEWYORK 


EXHIsmONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tet 1-212-423 3500 
vinm.guggenhdtn.org 

• Peggy Guggenhetou A Centenrnal 
Cetobradon. To mark the 100th 
anniveisary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
cSsplay of paintings and sculptures from 
her coOeefion. The eachibjtion also 
features photogr ap hs, p en sonal 
belongings, and selected pages from her 
visitors’ books in Venice; to Sep 2 

• Vffihelm Hanvnershoi (1864-191^ 
Danish Painter of Solitude and 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris last year, comprising 60 works by 
this relativety unkno^ corTtempoiary of 
Murtch. indudas portraits and 
landscapes as well as interiors, many of 
which de^ct the rooms of his 
Copenhagen home; from Jun 19 to 
Sep7 


M cb 'opol ila n M use u m of Art 
Tab 7-272-879 5S00 
MnMvjnatrnuseurnoi^ 

G Charies-Honorfr Larmien 
(1779-1819): around 50 piecas of 
furniture by toe French cabtoetmafrer; to 
Jun 14 

• Sir Edward Bume-Jones: first 
American exhOiNtion devoted to the 
ISth-cantkay British artist, comprising 
more than 200 wwks, indurfing 
tapeetrias and JeweBary as well ss 
paintings; to 6. then touring 


Musaim of Modem Art 
Tet 1-212-708 9480 
vinifWjnoma.org 

Bonnard (1867-1947); fransfdiing from 
London's Tata GaHeiy, this major 
leboapeetivs fbeusas on around 100 
paintings produced between the 189Ds 
and 19408; to Oct 1 


Cert Tfi eatie 

Tet 1-212-239 8200 

Freak: John Leguizamo's 

autobiographical one-man show about 

growing up in New York, dlrsctod by 

David Bar Katz 


Golden fliuntre 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The Chaks: by lonasco. ThMlre de 

CompHcitMloyal Court production first 

seen to London. Stoion McBumey directs 

Gersldine McEwan and Richerd Brleis 


KitKatKhJb 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

Cabaret revival of the 1965 Kander and 

Ebb musica] in a Roundabout Theatre 

production directed by Sam Mendes and 

starring Natasha Richardson as Saly 

Bowtas 


Royale Theatre 

Tet 7-212-239 6200 

Art by Yasmina Rez^ Production 

direct^, as to London, by Matthew 

WarchusL With Alan Aida. Alfred MoUna 

and Victor Garber 


TllUUli’V FOIM- 

Tat 1-212-239 $200 

The Seagull: by Chekhov. Blue Light 

Theatre Company production of a 

translation by Tom Stoppard. Directed by 

Austin Pendleton, with a cast includtop 

Maria Tucci and Greg Naughton 


WWIsr Kerr Theatre 
Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The Beauty Queen of Lsenarte: by Martin 
McDonagh. WIto Anna Mantftan and 
Marie MuBen 


■ NOTTINGHAM 


Shtftespeare’s Globe 
Tet 44-171-401 9919 

• The Merchant of Vantce; by 
Shakeepaere. Dbectsd by Richard Olivier, 
v4tti Harman Kerrtiup, Rylance and 
Mercetlo MagnI 

• As You like It by Shakespeare. 
Directed by Lucy Bali^. WHh Anastasia 
HlUe ss RnaBnd 


OPB» 

Tlwiaiw Royal 
Tat 44-115-989 5555 

• Opera North: Joan of Arc, by VerdL* 
New production by PNHp Prowse, 
conductsd by Ridiard Fames wito a cast 
headed by Susannah Gtanville artd Arthur 
Davies; Jun 17 

• 0pm North; Eugene Onegin, by 
Tchaikovsky. New production by Della 
Ibelhauptalte, conducted by Steven 
Sloane. The cast is led by Aiwyn Mefibr 
and Peter Savidge; Jun 19 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 

Tat 33-1-4478 1275 

wwa.cnae-gp.lt 

Max Ernst Sculptures, maiaons et 
p^ sa pee. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1881-197Q, who Rved and worked in 
Paris and the US; to Aug 17 


GratMl PMais 

Tet S3-1-4413 1730 

Man major exhibition of works by 

toe photographer, drawing out toe 

contrasts between the tfiffiarent styles 

and tachniquee with which he worked; to 

Jun 29 


Muste tfArt Moderns de la vme de 
Paris 

Tet 33-1-5367 4000 
La Collection du Centree Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Muste 
national d'art rnodeme, displayed here 
during the period of toe Cantre's 
renovation: from Jun 15 to Sep 13 


Muatedu Louvre 
Tet 33-1-4020 5151 
wwwJouweJT 

• Astronomy arxi Astrology in the 
Islarriic World; display of tostruments 
developed by Arab astronomats betwaan 
the Bto and 15to centuries, shown 
alongside a selection of everyday and 
religious objects decorated with 
astrolD^al deigns; from Jim 19 to 
Sep 21 

• Baesano and itis Sons: works by the 
Venetian patoter Jacopo Bassmo 
(1510-159^ and Ms four sons. The 
display brings together works owned by 
the Louvre with loans from other French 
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museums; from Jun 19 to Sep 21 


OPERA 

Op^ National de Paris, Op4ra BastiHe 
Tet 33-1-4473 1300 

La Traviata: ^ Vard. Production direcled 
by Joiathan Miller and conducted by 
J^ea Cordon. Cast includes Ramon 
Vargas Jun 19 


ROME 


EXHISmON 
Bo tghsM. Gallery 

Beminl, the Sculptor The Beginning of 
Baroque Art to the Borghese Famfly, 
Brings together pieces belonging to the 
Borghese VMa with loans from abroad, 
Induing tiie famous Hermsytorodtte from 
the Louvre. Includes self-portraits and 

early plecss, as well a$ patotings by 

Lanfraneo. The show aims to shed light 
on the ori^ns of Cardinal Borghese's 
coilaction; to Sep 20 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCERTS 
Davlee ^mphorv Han 
Teh 1-415-864 6000 
www.sfeymphony.org 

• San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Michael TUson Thomas in 
works by Mahler, Including Symphony 
No. 5. With mezzo soprano Frederica von 
Stade; Jun 13 

• San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; 
conducted by MIehaet Tilson Thomas m 
Mahler's Symphony No. 9; Jun 16 

• San Francfeco ^nnphony Orchestra: 
conducted 1:^ Michael TUson Thomas in 
virorks by Bernstein and Mahler. With 
meso soprano Susan Graham and the 
San Francisco Symphony Chorus; Jun 19 


THEATRE 
Broadhurst Theebw 

ref: 1-212-239 6200 
The Judas Kisa; by E)a\M Hara Richard 
Eyre dbects Uam Noooon as Oscar Wilde 
in tMs Almeida Thaatrs production, first 
seen In London 


■ SEATTLE 

EXHIBITION 
Seattle Art Museum 
Tet 7-206-654 3780 

Thomas Moran (1837-1926): retrospective 
devoted to the American landscape 
painter, featuring 100 oils and 
viratarcMoura; from Jun 19 to Aug 30 


■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBmON 
Lange Voorhout 
ref: 31-70-364 5784 
The Hague Sculpture 98: outdoor 
exhibition of more than 50 works by 
sculptors including Rodin, Maillol, Calder, 
Moore, Bourgeois and Ttoguely. A 
modem sculpture show at Het Paleis 
Museum is showing at the same time; to 
Jul 14 


TOKYO 


CONCERT 
Suntory KMI 
Ta^ 61-3-3S84 0999 
G Japan niilhaimonic Symphony 
Orchesba: conducted by Neeme Jfevi in 
works by Qfiag and B e etho ven; Jun 13 
• Tof^D Melropo&tan Symphorry 
Oichestia: conducted by Gf^ Bartini in 
works by Mendelssohn and Ranrei. With 
violin soloist GU Shaham; Jun 16 


EXHIBrnON 
Suntory Art Museum 
HighBghts of Asian Painting from 
Qeveiand's Museum of Art selection of 
100 works ranging from the Ilth-I9th 
centuries and frxusing on the figural 
tradition; to Jun 21 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERT 
Kennsdy Center 
Tet 1-202-467 4600 

National Symphoty Orchestr a : Caribbean 
Festival conoert conducted by Leonard 
Slatiga Programme ineludes works by 
Gtoastera, Oebon acxf O'Rivera With 
saxophonist Paquito D'Rivera; Concert 
HaH; Jun 13 


EXHIBmONS 
National GaBery of Art 
Tat 1-202-7374215 
¥nrwjtga.gcn 

• Atexander Calder (7898-1976): around 
250 works, among them some of the 
best examples of Calder's formally 
irmovative sculpture. Also on display are 
selected paintli^, drawings and 
jewellety; to Jul 12 

• Artists and Avent-Gerde Theatre in 
Parts: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between the visual and 
performing arts which developed in Paris 
in the 1880s and 1880s; to 7 

• Degas at the Races: paintings, 
pastels, prints and sculptures tocluding 
16 wax models of horses whlMi have 
rarely been seen by the public; to Jul 12 

• Manel Monet, and the Gare 
Saint-Laz^ pla^ Manet's famous 
painting In a contwet provided by works 
by other artists and a group of related 
drawings, (xints and p h oto g ra ph s; to 
Sep 20 

• Mark Rothko: major retrD^)ective of 

toe American abstract artlsL including 
loans from and Japan; to Aug 16. 

then touring 


THEATItifi 

Kennedy Center 
Tet 1-202-467 4600 
The Rt^ Shakaspearfr Cofflpeny 
presents a season featuring five 
productions. Matthew Warchus's 
production of Hantiet is at the 
Eisenhower Theatre, with Alex J^nings 
in the title reie, until Jun 21. Adrten 
Noble’s ptodurftlon of CymbeUne opens 
there on Jun 24. 

Henry Vllt, directed by Greg Doran and 
starring Pwl Jeaeon and Jane Lapotaire, 
is at the Terrace Theatre until Jun 21. 

On Jun 17 and 19, Krapp's Last Tape, by 
Samuel Beckett, is performed by Edward 
Petheitrldge. Everyman opens there on 
Jun 23 


■ YOKOHAMA 

EXHIBmON 
Sogo Museum of Art 
Tet 81-45-465 2361 

Aubrey Beardsley: touring show of more 
than 200 drawings, prints, posters and 
books; from Jin 79 to Jul 20 


Arts Gtdds by Susenna Ruatin 
e-nraB: susanrrajusfinOfLeom 
AdefilkirtN listings supptied by 
ArtBaee teh 31-2G864 6441 
fr-maB: artbasaO^jiet 
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Soothsayers see no 
cause for panic 

Despite Asia's problems John Anthers doubts if 
US equities will be badly hit 

T his was not a good bweshMSiimstplayawdlhigganie 
week for any 
Americans who felt 

they could ignore 15 *> 


T his was not a good 
week for any 
Americans who felt 
they could ignore 
the rest of the world econ* 
omy. Almost every securities 
market in the US was hit by 
the problems of the Asian 
econondes - and, in particu- 
lar, those of Japan. 

In the short term, this 
pnstiad several markets into 
record-breaking but diver- 
gent territory. In the long 
term, there is still room for 
great argument about 
whether it will help or harm 
American investors. 

But the orthodoxy on 
which the maritet has traded 
for most of this year - that 
there is no risk of deflation 
and that tile fear, instead, 
should be of an inflationary 
boom in the US - is now 
under question. 

The travails of the Japa- 
nese economy are well docu- 
mented. The result has been 
a record run for the dollar 
a gainst the yen. which hit 
an el^-year hi^di this week. 

This is awful news for the 
Japanese but, arguably, 
quite good news for US 
investors if their fear was 
that the economy would 
overheaL 

The strong dollar makes 
imports cheaper, damping 
inflation, while choking off 
some of the demand for 
exports. 

But an Asian recession 
cannot be good news for US 
companies, many of which 
have relied on the r^on for 
much of their forecast 
growth. 

This was reflected in a 
nasty week for the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average of 
30 large companies, which 
on Thursday hit its lowest 
levd since the end of March. 
Yesterday morning. It 
slipped below 8,800, more 
than S per cent below the 
all-time high of 9,211.44 it 
recm^ed last mbatk 
Treasury . bonds are 
anottier st^. They are an 
mtemational safe haven. 
Renewed problems in Asia 
helped the money to pour in 
from anxious Asian inves- 
tcos. 

So did the mere fact that 
the news meant that infla- 
tion was unlikely to rise. As 
a result, the yield on the 30- 
year Treasury bond hit 5.65 
per cent on Thursday, its 
lowest since the bonds were 
issued more than 20 years 
ago. 

Another voice helped 
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bonds. Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve and the world’s 
most powerful man as far as 
Wan Street is concerned, tes- 
tified to Congress on 
Wednesday, and offered his 
most optimistic assessment 
of the economy in years. 

He said: "The currmrl eco- 
nomic perlbrmance, with its 
combination of strong 
growth and low inflation, is 
as impressive as any I have 
witnessed in my near half- 
centuiy of daily observation 
of the American economy." 
He was still broadly satisfied 
with the "tentative" assess- 
ment he made last October 
that economiee of Asia 
were in for some trying 
times, but that the situation 
did not seem likely to 
threaten the e^iansion of 
this country’s economy”. 

Most important, he gave a 
strong message that he saw 
no need to move interest 
rates, in spite of speculation 
in the pa^ few weeks that 
the Fed would have to raise 
them soon. 

And he told the lawmak- 
ers: “We at the Federal 
Reserve, recognising the 
powerhil forces of productiv- 
ity growth and global 
restraint on inflation, have 
not perceived to date the 
need to tighten policy in 
response to stitaig demand." 

In other words, with US 
companies still seemii^ to 
stoke economic growth with- 
ont inflation, and the Asian 
effect helping to keep infla- 
tion down, there was no 
need for the Fed to inter- 
vene. 

Abby Cohen of Goldman 
Sachs, arguably Wall 
Street’s most influential 


equity strategist after a 
siring of correct calls in the 
past few years, also heart- 
ened investors in interviews 
where she held to her.tatget 
of 9,300 for the Dow by the 
end of this year. Given low 
inflation, she noted, it was 
appropriate that the 
price-eamings multiples on 
stocks were at high levds. 
She believed that US stocks 
remained priced at relatively 
fair values, although the rest 
of the world remained a 
‘Tnincipal cause of concern” 

In the medium term, there 
is obviously roma for eqniW 
prices to move low^. Earn- 
ings forecasts are still opti- 
mistic, and there is room fbr 

d own grading . 

A market already more 
than 5 per cent off its record 
level easily could notch a 
correction of 10 per cent or 
more below its hi{di- This 
would not In itself be much 
to worry about, as there 
have already been three 
such correctimis in the last 
24 months. 

But bonds historically {hio^ 
vide strata supp(^ fm equi- 
ties. When in^tion is low, 
and bonds offer such low 
returns, there is nowhere for 
investors to take their 
money other than the equity 
market 

Investors may have to 
wait a whfle b^ore the Dow 
hits a new high, but it is 
hard to see equities falling 
dramatically. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 9,069.60 -f 31.69 
Tuesday 9,049.92 - 19A 
Wednesday 8^.70-7822 
TTRirsday 8^1:77-159.93 
Frid^ 


Why ^ts are looking good 

Philip Cof^fan explains a movement to bonds 


T he Forsytes, the 
subjects of John 
Galsworthy’s saga, 
survived on the 
inoome from 2 per cent Coo- 
sols bade in the 19th century 
and Uveti very nicely, too. 

But anyone trying to do 
the ggwia in the 20th century 
would have lost their shirt 
long since, which is why you 
do not see many Forsytes 
these days. You can stiS buy 
Consols, with a nominal 
intwest rate ta 2V4 per cent, 
bnt they trade at around 
only 44 per cent of face 
value. 

The entire category of gilts 
(of which Consols are just 
one type of issue) tunied 
£100 in 1918 to Just £3 in real 
terms by the end of 1997. 
Even if an investor had paid 
no tax. and reinvested all 
the income, their £100 would 
have grown to Just £115 in 
real terms. 

Inflation, of course, has 
been the culprit, averaging 
2JS per cent in the first half 
of this century and 6,5 per 

Back tii file date 

GRyH|],%{23!bCM 

tt ; 


cent since then. 

In tiie 19th cntuiy, tiiere 
were years of riswg prices, 
but these were ofEset by 
years when ibices feU. The 
avwage inflation rate from 
1851 to 1900 was just 0.(77 par 
cent 

Income from a gilt pur^ 
chased in 1851 still bought 
around as much in real 
tenns in 1900 - one of dm 
reasons why it was quite 
common lor upper middle- 
class sucb as tiie 

Forsytes, to live off their 
capital 

But the low inflation of 
the 1990s has meant that 
gflts have made a comphack 
As the graph shows, the 
yldd on. 2.5 per cent Consols 
has virtually halved since 
1990, reaching its lowest 
level since the 1960s. In 
Other words, tiie price has 
docfeled. 

Aftw the strong run bonds 
have had, it is tcwipting- to 
think that yidds can fall no 
ftnfher. But some good brin- 
ish armaments remain fbr 


fixed-interest instruments. 

This week, there were 
dgos were bene- 

fiting fiw- a "flight to 
safely” as investors switdied 
out equities in the wake of 
the Asian crisis. 

The yield on the beimh- 
mark 30-year US 'fteasury 
bond readied a record low 
(albdt rally stsce sndi bonds 
were issoed in 1977} and the 
yield on Gonsots d naged to 
&fi pw cei^ MeanwhSe, the 
FTSE 100 index fefl 134.9 
points . on Thursday and 
another ffi.7 points, to 
yestoday. 

Japan's economic prob- 
lems - its gross domestic 
product contracted at an 
awnnaiigBd rate of S.3 per 
cent in the first quarter - 
are to boods’ attrao- 

If the Japanese econ- 
omy muapsed, it would Send 
a poweifOl deflationary force 
round the wmrld. Moreover, 
the /wiftniiari darHna Jn fbe 

yen. which drog^ted to an 
eight-year low against the 
dollar this week, threatens 
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Survival eage: Foraytes could pr os per froiA 2 per cant Consots 


to prompt other flnancial 
powerhouses, notably China 
and Hqpg Kong, to devalue. 
Ihat would create further 
competitive pressure in 
world markets, putting a 
squeeze on emporate profits 
in the US and Euixgie. 

Sudi fears helped prompt 
the switch from shares to 
bonds, and thm are plausi- 
ble reasons for suggesting 
the rdatiansbip betwen the 
two should be changing. 
Albert Edwards, ^bal strat- 
egist at Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, says: "hi a world of 
inim stabUity, equities are 
h^-ilsk assets because of 
the chance of deflation, and 
bonds should be rerated rda- 
tive to «tuir we.» 

Edwards points out that 
had news for the economy 
has been seen in recent 
years as good news fbr equi- 
ties because it reduced infla- 
tionary. pressures and helped 
to push down bond yields. 
Frmn now on, however, bad 
economic news will start to 
be bad news for shares 
because of the adverse ^ect 
oh profits growth. 

When investors buy equi- 
ties. rather than bonds, they 
are giving up immediate 
income for the ' long-term 
prospect tiiat their dividends 
eventually will catch up, and 
surpass, the bond yield. As 
this column showed four 
wedm ago, that did not take 
long in the past; in the 1960&, 
it took just five to seven 
years. 

In a low-inflation era, how- 
ever, dividends should grow 
more slowly. Accordin^y. it 
should take longer for divi- 
dends to caUfe ixp.'*ai)d the 
initial gap between bond and 
equity yldds should be less 


than it was. In other words, 
bond prices should be iugiiiT 
or equity prices should be 9 
lower. 

A longer-term arguinont 
for bonds is advanced by 
professor David Miles, and 
Steven Andrew of Merrill 
Lynch, in their note "Inter- 
est rates from the iTth to tlu‘ 
2lst century". 'rhe>- say that 
the real (afier inflation) 
from bonds has tended tn 
return to an average level of 
3 per cent over the period 
since the late iTth ceutiuy. 
Real yields at present are 
pretty close to that level. 
Rather surprisingly, they 
And that the size of the 
national debt, or the rate of 
inflation, have had hardly 
any effbet on real (rather 
than nominal) yields over 
thepolod. 

In their view, the key fnr-^ 
tor that might allow rear 
yields to fall over the coming 
years is demographic. 
"There have never been so 
manj' pecple over retirement 
age in Europe as is currently 
the case." Miles and Andrew 
point out. "and that rntio Is 
set to rise dramatically." 

The effect will be to make 
capital abundant relative to 
woricers. which should drive 
down the cost of tsipltal - tn 
other words, the mil return 
to investors. Their model 
indicates the effect should be 
a fall of 30 basis points, or 
0.3 of a percentzqre point. 

That does not sound dra- 
matic but, if inflation 
remains under control, tb^ 
combined effect might sen* I 
no minal yields even lower. 
After all. they were below 5 
per cent for much of iho past 
300 years. 

p/tilip.coggatfMFT.com 
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T has is plenty of money 
bong made, hut 1 sense 
growing unease in the 
City of London. The 
Americans have always hem 
competitois, but now fhe 
continental Euitgieans have 
developed a new taste for 
financial markets. Suddenly, 
London’s ctmtomary siqiEema(9^ 
as a finanrfai ceutie within its 
time zone Is being diaUenged. • 
The City win have to cqferate on 
UK banir holidays, the of 
Bngiatui warned this week. 

The stioA exchange, for 
instance, was once a dominant 
pillar of the Square Aflle. bat 
TinwH nmiifi remo te and 
struggling. Its new SETS trading 
syston has beat widely 
criticised to throwing up silly 
prices, and tiie exchange's latest 
response - tneiTwitwg a pn^rasal 
to shorten tradh^ hours - does 
not remove the doubts. 

SignificanUy, the hived-off 
GEC and Alcato joint venture, 
Alstom, win establish Its 
primary liattng iq Paris lata 
thift memth, ratha tban London, 
'there may be special factos . 
Involved here for an 
Anglo-French group but, 10 
years ago. there would have 
been no question of choosiiig the 
t h e n tiny and nwgi i'iii Paris . 
bourse rather than London. 

No matter. Sur^ there is 
' always the peat new success 
! story, the financial fixtures 
exchange. Liffe? In IS years, this 
came from now h ere to be on 
some definitions the world's 
biggest fatores nmrket. Now, 

' though. Liffb has been thrown 
into some disarray. Its trading 
volume to May was 9 per cent 



Barry Riley 


Eurocheillenge for City 

Leaner times lie ahead as competition gets hotter 


down (m the M»tnB mnwth last 
year. Cracially, it has lost 
control of the market in German 
govsnment bond (bund) fixtures, 
which has gone back to 
FrimkfiirL So, mfe’s bund 
fixtures vdlnme has collapsed by 
69 per eoit yearon-year, and 
other bond product vohimes also 

have Horflnari cHar pIy ' 

The DTB in fkankfiirt has set 
iq> a fancy new electronic 
tiradmg system, wnHuw -i itiJTig 


pursued international objectives: 
indeed, in the late 19ta and early 
20th centuries, its maiti focus 

wag nn ^^armaTliTip rTlT eairingre 

to overseas opportunities. 

fri centres sneh as Frankfiirt 
and Paris, however, pniiriftis^ng 
have traditionally tolerated the 
mqntal markets only as sources 
chimp capital for the 
gOVOnment anri dnmiajf tift 
industry. Most of the ttmo tjic 
preoccupation of the various 


Continental bourses are starting 
to co-operate, glvmg isolated 
London a M^t in the process 


Liffe’s extravagant open outcry 
market where tamidreds of 
txadere in icecream jackets 
shout and gesticulate at each 
other. Liffe’s answer has not just 
been to rush fixward its own 
screen-based sysletn, which may 
start to bond contracts within a 
few we e ks, but to resfructure its 
wlude constituttoL 

We need not panic. London is 
stiH doiDg mudi better than, to 
instance, dlsasterprone Tol^. 
In fimd management, the UE 
renudns powerfixl and 
Tecbnimetrics, the finandal 
database company, repmted 
recently that London had 
overtaken Tokyo as the world’s 
leading dtir to the institotional 
management of equity portfolios 
- worth gLSOObn at the ead of 
1997. But the press ur e is <m. 

For many years, the City 
London had more ec less a free 
run in Ihe European time zone. 
Only the UE tolerated a 
stand-alone financial sector that 


national bourses was to protect 
domestic monopolies, rather 
than to conipete to 
intemaHoTtal business. In the 
late 1980s, the new Seaq 
International screen-based 
market allowed London 
opportunistically to grab a large 
share of ccmtinental European 
trading in equities. 

Since then, however, the 
balance has tilted back. The 
European Union brought in 
various directives to liberalise 
the financial markets. Now, the 
cruefal develq^nmt Is the 
imminent introduction of the 
single currency. Suddenly, the 
conti ne ntal bourses can see their 
protections meltii^ away as the 
bond and stock markets 
int^rate across Euroland. The 
bourses are. therefore, starting 
to oo-operate with each other, 
giving isolated Lemdon a fri^it 
in the process. The'stand-alone 
concept is lookix^ shakier. 

London’s o^hore perch in the 


eurosceptic UK has led too 
many in the City* to m ^j uti g g the 
momentum towards the euro. 
Even now, the stock exchange is 
being much too slow to 
appreciate the importance of 
quoting prices in euros. The 
fund management community, 
meanwhile, is stru g gling to find 
exc use for so badly 
miscalculating the strength of 
the Wall Street bull market (and 
to over-commitment to Asia). 

These wrong calls have a 
common explanation in the 
azTugance tk the City’s culture 
and its detachment from global 
realities. The peer group has i 
beccane too important, opening 
the way for hitemational 
competitors, their ears closer to 
the ground, to strike back. 

A final twist is being provided 
by the "sale of the century" as , 
the City's institutions are taken ‘ 
over ^ foreigners. The 
Americans, Germans nod French 
find London essential at this 
st^ (althoi^ the Japanese 
are, one by one, packing their 
bags) but it is scarcely the 
centre of their universes. One 
reason for the status decline of 
^ stock exchange, to instance, 
is that it risks turning into little 
more than a service unit for the 
global investment houses, with a 
deliberately low profile. 

If City traders begin to v/ony 
about where their next Porsche 
is (X}ming from, howe\’er, that 
need not concern the rest of us 
too much. Tiie City of London 
bas always been adaptable, with 
a keen eye for the next 
(^^rtimity; its concentratitm of 
skills remains unique. But 

leaner times lie ahead. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funcis are listecj in Section One 
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New issues 

Floating trains 


^raoson’s Virgin 
ich runs train ser- 
the West Coast 
A, is expected to 
! its flotation offit 
trues Christopf^ 

; aiwM to reecb tne 
I xnidJuly tbrough 
[ttonaliflaeiiigvalur 

Q) to rasom. 

Group* the Loo- 
[ rr services com- 

I) (naln Qpoatlons 
C and Sewdinavia, 

' 1X10 


ing on the London Stock 
involviDg the sale 
of 2.3ni shares, IziclQdlng 
ipm on bdjalf of tte group. 

E O oft, udiich was floated, 
on the C&hased Nasdaq in 

December 1996 and has a 
market capitalisation of 
around |27(to (£l64mL hp 
expanded rapidly over ^ 
past 18 months. It has 
reported six 

steady revenue and eammff 

powth, boosted by expand- 

■ Arnmer vwannnA. 


Directors’ dealings 


Biggest purchase of the 
week was ^ Nteholas lA- 
eastWt dilef exseutzve of 
BJLOwco. the motor dealer. 
lAo hon^ 17.637.020 shares 
at 1?.^ each, writes Ian Ar- 
rest TUs d(>obles his hold- 
ing to 3&Sm shares. 

□ Three directors of Frede- 
ride Cooper, the engizieezlQg 
gtonp, boiil^ 30(MKIQ shares 
between them at sep each 
this we^ Geofiey Gahan, 
chairman, led the way with 
1611000 of these and iflcbolas 
Keegan, finance director. 


bought 95,000. This k quite a 
boost ibr the shares, wMch 
have tuderpeifonned the 
market by 88 per c»t over 
the past year. 

□ At the other end of the 
scale ia Norfluni Leisure, an 
operator of danHwg busi- 
nesses, where four dhectors 
s^ 3,378348 shares betweei 
them at SOSp each. They 
were led by Nicholas (hoen- 
helffl, the vice^haiiman, 
who sold 2 . 2 m of these, 
altfaot^ he stiQ retains a 
holding of fiAm. 
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Andnma Sytas Group 

Cons 

3,103 

37 

1 

OppiBf Hemae 

Cons 

1A840 

48 

1 

CIA Group 

Ahfa 


1132 

1 

Longbrldge Ind 

SSar 

30,000 

53 

1 

M & G Group 

OttiF 

900 

18 

1 

Mon Bfos 

IMG 

26,000 

83 

1 

Northern (jodHira 

UW 

S,S79A48 

1807B 

4 

Royol Blua (^oup 

SSh 

2S0XXX) 

600 

1 

Ultre Electronics 

BM 

640,000 

2682 

2 

Cadbury Schweppee 

FdPr 

26,828 

268 

1* 
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Adwest Group 

ErWV 

40,000 

82 

1 

BerrWt Oovekyimnts 

Com 

8.700 

19 

1 


Rata 

20,000 

' 38 

1 

BOC 

Cham 

10,000 

98 

1 

Booker 

fWV 

10,000 

27 

1 

Brooks Sovioe 

SSh 

50,000 

81 

1 

Durrmh COstiol 

OB 

3.000 

87 

1 

OonrPng (VtfJ 

Cham 

9.000 

2S 

1 

Cardiff FVop. 

IVop 

SjOQO 

tr 

1 

CoaperfFi) 

Big 

300.000 

198 

. S 

Dei|M Gr^ 

SSar 

10,000 

70 

2 

(^jiorm 

D0t 

22A8S 

SO 

1 

F 0 C ktv T0 

fewT 

. 14JSOO 

30 

1 

Ferguson ht 

PPU* 

TZJSOD 

22 

2 

GrWiam Ooup 

BOOM 

10,000 

10 

1 


Prop 

18342 

102 

2 

Udortond 

BMMI 

10,000- 

42 

3 

Owen (HRI) 

D0t 

17337,020 

3121 

1 

Pipmlar Aeset Mmi 

OlliF 

1,812,000 

292 

3 

Sanderaon 

SSh 

20,000 

29 

1 

SacuroTrust 

OIUF 

10,000 

79 

1 

SST 

HOod 

57,000 

17 

3 

Stifcp Ptarmaceuticl 

Plain 

20,000 

84 

1 

Southam VPcee 

Uod 

100,000 

84 

1 

St Modwan 

Prop 

87,500 

87 

1 

T^na Tec 

Big 

23,796 

20 
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Companies naat lioOfy Die Siodi Exchange witf^ five woddng ckye of 
a Ware )ianfliA.tion ^ a dh m ter. This Bet ccntaSa W tnnactians 
ilBiBd and Aim), Indudno ac c i B* tH cptien f) 9 lOOH H^Eequentty 
acild, with a veka over Ciqooo. hifon nW Icn iWeaaed by the Stock 
Bid an B e - Staiee traded ara octftiaiy, (ideas o therwiee stWed. 

Souree: BAHRA The Inride Track, Ednbugh, 0191-478 7070 
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Bids / deals 



SbMi Mbi ad IBTp 


Loarho yesterday sealed a 
$54001 (£382m) deal to seD its 
. Princess Hotels chain to 
CaH Vdian Padfic; writes 
ffiniciJfyrsA. 

the deal - wblcb does not 
Indude two hotels In the 
Bahamas ~ came more than 
18 months after the seven 
resort preverties went OD flie 
market and marks the last 
big 3 t^ in the crngjoznei^ 
Ate’s efforts to become 
piQfdy a iniTiiiig company. 

□ Biotechnology Xnvest- 
the of^ora InvestF 
. ment company capltahsed at 
£146X0. and tte £5Tm fiiter- 
natfonal Bioteehaology 
Trust are considering xnesg^ 
-ing. Investors, fbou^t to 
include Standard Life and 
HSBC, are keen for flu deal 
to go Both toads swe 
ipwnitgwi 1^ a specialist bi» 
tfir^infliogy investmEnt team 


at Rothschild Asset Manage- 
mozL 

□ ILooeni Technologies, the 
US-based telecommimica- 
tkms gnxg), emerged as the 
bidder for SDK Bnsfness 
Sysiemi, launching an 
agreed 33^ cash bid vajnbig 
a at £l24nL The grot^ dis- 
clo^ on Uay 8 that it had 
reomved an appiMch that 
aught lead to a bid. 

□ Molins, the loss-making 
cigarette and packaging 
machinery maker, ^reed to 
sen Langston, a US sobsld- 
i «7 that revealed account- 
ing nr^ularities last year. 

ifoSins accepted $SQm for 
Tjwgvtfip ^ wg)fftfi cor- 
rugated board machinery- 
The buyer Is Langston 
Acquisition Corporation, a 
pcrtiblzo compaaj of the pri- 
vate equity division of Bank- 
B(»ton Dupomtibn- 


In the Pink 


Higher productivity can 
be doubly mabgn 

More unemployed would have to be supported by fewer 
workers producing less, says Brian Reading 


WHww 'BwwiHng 1« w Mr*<4ftr 

of Lombaxd Street Reaeareh 

A few yea» a^. 1 
toured Asia with a 
group of US fund 
manages. We vis- 
ited a plantation oooipany 
in Malaysia, some honrs’ 
drive throu^ jungle from 
Kuala Lumpur. The com- 
pany put on a p r eapwlaUftw 
showing how rubber and 
palm oil production per 
hectare )n»ii risen. 

1 asked: why measure pro- 
ductivity per hectare when 
we had just driven through 
land? Sturdy produfr 
tivity should be measured 
against a fiimtor of produo 
tion in scarce supply, not 
against one so obviously 
plentiful. 'Hie answor was 
merdy a sad gwiitg 
Giation Brown, UK dtan- 
cellor, )nHi aatnw prob- 
lem. At a seTninar last 
znosti). he down a dial- 
leoge to business, to share- 
hoMers. to govenunent and 
to employees - the chal- 
lenge of working together to 
bridge flte gap in productiv- 
ity between Britain and Its 
wi«,n cMnpetitors’*. 

1 hadn't heard sued) lan- 
gosge fipom ministers since 
George Brown's Department 
of Economic Affkirs pro- 
duced the ‘’National Plan" 
in 2965. Us aim was 25 per 
cent growth by 1970. It 
talked of the responsibiUty 
of government, manage- 
ment, miiftnn anil 'individu- 
als at every level of indua^ 
try" to make the plan a 
success. (Note that new 
Labour haa substituted 
sharebdders fbr unions.) 

Brown's challenge was 
based on a report by 
l^IQcsey, the management 
consultancy, which found 
that UK ootpot per head in 
market-exposed sectors was 
40 per cent bd)ind the US 
and 20 per cent behind west- 
ern Germany. But there is 
plen^ of zomn to quastion 


such numbers. Many 
studies have shown produt 
tivity differs markedly 
betw^ different industries 
in different coimtries. Any 
clipped snapshot does not 
show the toll picture. The 
best guide is to look at all 
economic actixiOr. nc^ just 
one part. 

The measure of output 
must be gross domestic 
product, the natkm's entire 
production. But GDP is 
measured in national cur- 
rendes. TO convare produc- 
tivity, all most be conx'erted 
into a single currency. It is 
no good doing this using 


those irtio do not bat could. 
After all, productivity can 
easily be raised by sacking 
the least productive woik- 
ers or closing companies 
with the lowest productiv- 
ity. Output would then be 
cut, but by less than the fbU 
in enyaloymeDL What good 
would that do? More unem- 
ployed would have to be 
suMioned by fewer workers 
pr^ucing less. 

Id Britain, three-quarters 
of people of working age 
were in the labour force in 
1996. and 8 per cent of the 
labour force was unem- 
ployed. So, nearly 70 per 


Productivity should not be 
measured merely as the output of 
those who do work, but should 
include those who do not but 
could. It can be raised by sacking 
the least productive workers 


present exchange rates. 
Tliese can go up or down lO 
per cent or more in a year, 
and nobody would then say 
productivity had changed in 
the samp way. The best 
method is to use purdiasiDg 
power parity GDPs, whidi 
value output using 
pyriiatig a rates Obtained by 
comparing flie cost of the 
same basket of goods in dif- 
fermit countries. 

Dividing purchasing 
power parity GDPs by the 
number of employees in 
eadi country gives an over- 
all measure of productivity. 
On baas. UK productiv- 
ity in 1996 was 28 per cent 
below America’s and 14 
below Gennany's. But here 
is where the Malaysian 
plantiifinn fallary COmeS in. 

Productivity should not 
be measured merely as the 
output of those who do 
work, but should include 


cent of those of working age 
did work. The US had a 
slightly higher participation 
rate and a somewhat lower 
unemployment rate, and 72 
per cent worked, ouly 
two-thirds of the German 
working-age population are 
in the labour force and 
unemployment was lO per 
cent or more. Only 60 per 
cent worked. When real 
GDP is divided by the popu- 
lation of working age, the 
UK's productivity is furiher 
behind America’s, lagging 
by 30 per cent. But it Is only 
5 per cent behind Ger- 
many's. 

Labour in Germany is 
pleotifttl. What is need Is 
used productively. But 
much itf this high productiv- 
ity comes at the expense of 
wasting less productive 
workers. Employing them 
would lower output per 
employee, but it would raise 


output and, hence, output 
per head of the population. 

Measuring productivity 
by ouU)ut per employee is 
far too simple a concept 
where unemployment is 
excessive. Efforts to raise 
productivity, without regard 
to whether ouu>ut increases 
or fblls, is ntuve. Demand 
determines how much out- 
put can be sold, it must rise 
if productivity is to be 
inoreased in a )wig " man- 
ner - throu^ investment in 
additional capacity which 
creates additional employ- 
ment 

A ctMapany can raise its 
own productivity by invest- 
ment. But where this 
merely means It produces 
the same amount using 
fewn* workers, the result is 
doubly malign for the 
national economy. First the 
extra profit to the company 
is offset by the need for the 
nation to support more job- 
less workers. Second, 
resources are used produc- 
ing the capital equipmmt 
whitdi reduce the resources 
available to produce other 

tViingR. 

Britain is fortunate that 
redundant industrial work- 
ers are more likely to move 
into other jobs th^ to end 
on the dole. But those jobs 
- low-paid service sector 
ones - are usually less pro- 
ductive than the ones they 
are forced to leave. The 
shift in labour from hi^ to 
iow-productivity Jobs can 
mean gains in productivity 
in industry are canceUed 
out by the reduced propor^ 
ti(xi of the labour force in 
higb-productivity jobs. 

This is why overall pro- 
ductivity growth in the US 
has been dismal while that 
in manubetaring Imb been 
respectable. 

Brown’s campaign can 
easily backfire. Boosting 
industrial productivity can 
also boost unemploymmL 
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Offshore banking isn’t just for miiiionaires 

in fart all you need to open an ofMiore bank account rs £1. For this small sum you can take advantage 
of the many benefits offshore banking piorides. For example, by Amply moving your UK savings to an 
offshore bank, you may be able to reduce your UK tax bill. 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the following questions: 

1. Will you be overseas fbr a RJU UK TAX YEAR? 

2. DO you have SAVINGS IN THE UK? 

3. DO you have PROPERTY IN THE UK? 

I 4.DO you have any INVESTMENTS IN THE UK? 

I If you ticked >6^ to the fiist two questions, and one other, there's a good chance 

you may have a tax liability you could legally reduce by banking offshore. 

To find out more, contact Midland Off^ore now, for a free copy of our brochure 
*How to minimise your UK tax bill* and details of the many benefits Midland Off^ore can provide. 
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Midland OfMiore 

Afember HSBC Ghnq? 

Making your money work harder 


S Call 44 1534 616111 

24koursa<iay 

® Fax 44 1534 616222 

S£aa 24 hours a day 

Or cut this coupon 
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D r Saiis-Di«trich 
Sdilqnnelster shifted 
nneasUy, noisQy is 
his leather chair as 
Aaron Z. Vtteh ZZI cheerfoDy 
emshed another Srazil nnt 
betvreen his jaws, and tackled 
my question head on. 

‘‘Sore, tbereH be tensions in 
the new company. When two 
gr^ bnstnesaes come toaether 
in the pnrsnit of consumer 
tdioiee and shareholder valne, 
there always are tensUms. Bnt 
think of the synergies!** He 
thumped the Banhaos table 
between the two men, setting 
Schlepmelster’s crystal tfass of 
“gently carbonated** spring 
watm* wobbling. 

**We truly axe the ideal 
aren't we Bans-D?" Vitcb 
grinned broadly, revealing an 
Iron foundry where his teeth 
shonld have been. His partner 
watdbed tnms&xed, and a Uttle 
frfniilfh. as his water rolled wiHi 

aaffh thnmp of the 

“This merger merely com- 
pletes the natnral process that 
began bade in the late ISSOs,** 


True Fiction 


Merging on the ridiculous 

Two bitter rivals have buried their dififerences and merged. But Gerard Baker is concerned 


Vthdi conttnned. ‘'Yon remmn- 
ber Daimler-Chrysler, British 
Airways-Amerlcan. General 
Electric and NTT, General 
Motors and Toyota. Microsoft 
and biteL Wen, this one's the 
ultimate example of the inte- 
grated economy. The global 
company for the global econ- 
omy.** 

It was hard to gainsay ttis 
message. The merger between 
the worid’s two largest couqia- 
nies, announced just minutes 
before to a packed press ooDfer- 
ence, broadcast Uve slmnltap 
neonsly in New YoriE. Lcmdcai. 
New Dehli, Belihig and Tokyo, 
h^ taken even the best-in- 
formed Jonmallsts and well- 
break&wted brokors by surmise. 


America Inc and Bnr Asia AG., 
KE, the world’s last two remain- 
ing companies, were to merge. 
America, the faifiwmation tedi- 
nology-to-fest-food-to-finanelal 
servlces-to-defettce-eqtLtpment 
giant and BnrAsia, the worid’s 
transportation, media and heavy 
industrial emglomerate, had 
agreed to dttdi the long-nomlng 
rivalry and bcMme a single 
company, Aaenrasia. Tnth a 
Joint h^qnartera In Lnxem- 
bonrg and tiie Cayman WawS*, 
the new company would now 
provide tiie nlilmMe •^me stop 
Siuqr. 

Yiteh, the son of a building 
co n tractor from Brooklyn, who 
had started oat with a lemon- 
ade stand in Ute Dost Bowl, was 


to be Joint diief ex ee ntl ve wlrii 
Sefalepnieister, the anstap engi- 
neeriag graduate from Cologne 
who bad bnilt SnrAsla into the 
world's second-largest c ompan y. 

“This is a mown of gennine 
equals, ** the press release had 
said. **Bb‘ Vit^ and Dr Sehlep- 
meister will e^dxair the man- 
agement board, which will eon- 
rist of right otbo' membtfs ~ 
seven from America and me 
from EnrAsia.” 

The stodt market had soared 
on the news of the $1S trilUan 
merger. Ana^sta agreed it was 
Die logical olnDziathBi of the 
global consolidation pro cess . 
The taro ami had agreed to 
grant me, as the representative 
of toe wmid’a riohal newnoper. 


an exrinslve interview. Thaxe 
were many qnastlass. Wbold It 
gel through the ngoiatanf 

“There are some anti-trast 
co utvrns , ccrtihily...'* Scfal^ 
mrister begun 

“Ob, didn’t yon know, 
Hans-D? We’ve fixed that 
already,” said Titdi con fi dently. 
“Oor lawyars have been hi tmdi 
with toe fcttthcritlcs in Eattgie 
and the DS, and toey nnderstaad 
the tmportmice at synergy.” 

But saiely. I otbred wealdy. 
the fbet that toe company wfU 
now be the sole sopplier of 
everythtBg to evoybody in the 
entire world mnst raise some 
qnestiotts from a compet i tion 
pofiey standpoint? 

“That’s toe edd, ontdaiad way 


of thinking.” Vitcb chuckled. 
“Tlie new raks of antt-eniat look 
at toe riSdendes to be had from 
a merger. And in this me, 
they're pretty big. Cnstomeia 
wlU get a trnly cradle-to-gnve 

serviee. YonTl be able to fdng in 

throng Amenrasia's Internet 
networiri end order anything 
yon want” 

What abont labour issnes* 
Wtfent toe two compenies oper- 
ating radically different emidoy^ 
ment poUcter? 

“America is a Bight TO Work 
ecanpany,” Vitdi. “And In 
the present imsbiess rilmate, it!s 
clear that we simply cannot- 
aflbrd the sort of naniby-penihy 
treatment of workers that 
nndenniiies their self-respect 


growth negatiTe.** Thomp 
ffwH th»mp agolB. . ^ 

SehUpneffter spidw towght; 
f rtiW i -We h»«e already opsnad 
with Ottr w effcte cc a 
about toe need fbr eheaga end 

have agreed to a meriing mi toe 
sntdeee eerly nert ye^r» Mto 

fident toe works council ^1 
agree to toe new coodltlmsfc” 
that he meant toe aiandud d0> 
hoor week and the reirtaeeannt 
of an but a lotri kt eo ce solpy 
^th stock optioas. traded 
actively daring toe laseh hreak 
«n mashniae litcome. 


fled smile. 

Then Stolepmetster reached 
behind his Le Cortoasler soto and 

paDcd out toe cootpany^ aU-tm- 

portont lege. It wan a marrtav 
of toe two compenies’ extsttag 
motifs. America's ilae-aine 
patent leotlier shoe, syaMMBf 
toe nmrdi of pragrea and toe 
trluqpta of manutoebBTing, fit- 
ted neatly inside EnrAsta’s leg- 
endary Open of Wosiler. 





Arcadia 

A thirst for scandal 

Wine has been doctored in the MMoc, Jancis Robinson is not surprised 


P aul Pontallier. the person- 
able yoong manager of 
Chdteau Margaux, the 
grandest of the Mddoc's 
many monuments to the 
unique ririies of its earth, was late &3r 
our appointment. I leant against a pol- 
ished stone gatepost at the foot of the 
much-photographed avenue leading to 
ihi€ magnificent Palladian paia*^ , ones 
described as “the Versailles of the 
Mddoc". 

A young German circled me slowly 
on a panim^laden bike, crunching the 
gravel A noisy group of Japanese stu- 
dents clattered down towards the main 
courtyard in search of a tour gaide A 
large tourist bus growled towards me 
before being diverted to the coach 
parit. Each of the pale honey-cbloared 
stone walls of the old estate buildings 
looked as thoii^ it had been scrubbed 
by hand. The stone flags underToot 
almost BhiTntngrart In front Of a 
lawn that look^ like green velvet 
stretdied over the roof of the second- 
year cellar towards immaculately man- 
icured vineyards. 

And what was that smdl? Ah yes, 
money. 

The Haut-Mddoc just north of Bor- 
deaux in south-west Ftance is as flat as 
the homeland of the Dutch vrtio so sem- 
iaaUy drained it in the 17th century. 
They ttansConned it from a marsh s^ 
arating toe forests of the Landes from 
the Gironde estuary into the most valu- 
aUe, and nowadays most vulnerable, 
concentration of real estate on the 
0obe of wine. 

What makes wine tourists* hearts 
beat Ibstmr as they pass through the 
villages of Uaxgaux, St Julien, Pauillae 
and St Estopbe is the sheer coneentra- 


tion of famous names. Names pievi- 
oosly encountered only in the famous 
1855 classification and rankiog of the 
top 60 properties of toe Mfidoc, or in 
the more rarefied sections of toe 
wQrid’s smarter wine lists, are made, if 
not flesh, then lavishly scuhited bricks 
and mortar. 

ynthtn fewer than lOO yards of toe 
southern outskirts of Fauillac alone^ 
visiUffs are assailed by the Chateaux of 
Pichon-Lalande and Pidion-Longuevflle 
and Oidteau Latoor. All of them l9th 
century arcbitectural conceits rising 
iqi, literally and eoonomicaliy, out of a 
sea of much more rustic vines. 

Once dtained, these 100 square miles 
of gravri had the potential to nurbixe 
Cabernet and Meriot grapes that could 
be turned into a drink that been 
respected ever since Samuel Pepys’ 
first tasting note, bnt has, in the late 
1990s, reached a financial value 
undreamt of even by the shrewdest 
investors in the MSdoc. 

The wagee of Asian sweat and West 
Coast ingenuity bave both fae4>ed push 
the demand for fine red brndeauz to 
such unprecedent^ levels that first 
growth Chateau Matgmix Celt able to 
announce last week an GPeniiig price 
for its most recent vintage of quite 
breatotaking audacity. As Wericend FT 
readers know, 1997 was a less-than- 
great vints^, cstainly of a distinctly 
loww order than its predecessor. 

Yet the first growths of 1997 - fbr 
Latoor. Lafite. Bdoutem and Haiti-Brioa 
did exactly the same as Margaux, as 
usual - were releaaed from toe oeUar 
door at a cool ETifiOO (£51) a bottle, 
whan last years’ two tranches came out 
at FFiOQO and FFr4^ TUs has already 
been tranalated into more than £900 a 


case ftx Margaux, or £77 a bottle before 
duty, taxes and dehvriy. 

Fte Bordeaux watchen of long stand- 
ing, the tbxung of toia ansouncetoent 
had particular savour. Just the day 
before, the worid's media had drunk 
thtistfly frraa one of its favourite foun- 
tains, a wine scandal which was based 
in the vlllsge of Mar^ux iteelf. 

Initially, it seemed as third 

growth Cbktean Giacoun’ doctored 
wine - reportedly an uolikely-sonndmg 
cocktail milk, water, acid and planks 
- was the journalistb &voarite biori: 
a posh bke that had outwitted the 
experts in toe mould of the Ipsw^ 
blended Nuits-St-Geoiges so lovingly 
exposed back in the ISTOs. 

A more plausible, but mudi leas 
juicy account soon esnezged, 
however, robbing the story of 
its bouquet as ter as toe tab- 
loid press was ooncemad. The root d 
the prridem, as it had been in a modi 
less publicised afbir at Plduo-Laloz^ 
seve^ yeais previously, appeared to 
be a ox-enqdoyee, man- 

ager of the Giscoura estate when Dutch 
bualnessman Eric Albada Jelgersma 
bou^t the wme-makmg side from toe 
Tbri fiunlly early in 1995;. 

The estate at that stage had been 
perfionning as far under par as 
would expect from an owner so mazn- 
festly more interested in polo than 
wine. It was pertiapa not mirprlaizig, 
therefore, that the new Dcoch bream 
sw^ the old team out of the cellar 
(althou^ under the terms of this 
awkward deal he has no powers to 
sweep the family out of the 
cbkteau). 

What the new owner has admitted to 


is some frmny business not with Cb 
Gdscoun itseU; but with the mudi less 
important second wine, the aptly 
named Siifine de Gisconrs 19& Just 
betore his departure in February 1996, 
the old director apparently UlegaUy 
blended hs a vat of wine fr^ a vine- 
yard just outside the Margaux a^xlla- 
tion. The stage was therefore set fbr 
some subsequent whistleblowing, after 
a blatomafl attempt, accoding to the 
new owner's lawyer. 

The moat extraordinary thing about 
this Force One storm in a wine glass is 
that it does not happen moiB often. 
Wine is one of the most vuhtesahle of 
co mmo di tie a, For moch of the time ir is 
being produced, it is stored in bulk. 
Just one drop of something illegal or, 
wage , noxious, coirld pr^udlce a rize- 
aUe iff q po r tlon an eatie year's entt- 
put And when, as in the Mddoc, tiie 
wine is worto hurrireds at poui^ a 
bottle, the financial consequences 
would be disastrous. 

It is a wonder that more damage is 
not wreaked by disgrantled ex-employ- 
eea, industry rivals, wine terrorists or 
airaple pzankstere. Most of the world'a 
wineries, and all of those I have 
encountsed in toe Mfidoc, are opesto 
the world. Tourists wandw in 

and out, and the c^portunities for mal- 
feasance throughout toe day are 
rimOSt ^TnTtmrt fid. 

And with the prices currently being 
asked on the Bordeaux marfcriplace, 
prodocen one day wttS reaction 
taken in an even lees palatable form 
than last week^s reported decreasee in 
first quarter sales of 40 per cent to 
Britain, 7 per emit within Prance and, 
to Hong Eong, a apactocolar 2,500 per 
cenL 


Metropolis 

Passengers meet 
their Bakerloo 

Michael Thonoqpson-Noel cheats death by 
travelling therapeutically - never to arrive 


I have not wriL I was heading 
for a complete breakdown. But my 

oondition has stabilised. I beUeve 1 

am £ectu« better. A full recovery 
is on tim cards. To migineefr this recov- 
ery. I have been taking regnlar tides on 
ijMMtnn Underground’s Circle Line;. 

Most people nse the Cirde Line to 
travel a relatively short distance, a 
fraction of Die full circle: Victoria to 
Blackfriars. say, at Paddtogton to Far- 
xingdon. &st I go round awd round. I 
am as Pnndi tout the Clicle 

T.iwa tma qq gp fitilaWn g pOinL 

It Just goes iDimd. I expect it win con- 
riwnft to do tiliS, Wa rtlfig awii Wwlehtoy 
noehere, for another eentuiy or two. 

For tire pint 12 years 1 have used part 
of toe Oxde Lise - NOtUng Hfll to 
Manston Bbnse - in ordar to get to the 
lhat is ap prwrlmiri^ily half the 
total route. But I am no longar satisfied 
wito imly half a aide. I have to go 
round amd round. This is to h^ me 
recover from the eiperieace of reading 
I a lecent. riiflling rMnet, pntttiprt 2SS, by 
I a writer called Geoff Rymim, about 
baveUing on toe Ihxdagrouiid. 

The acticn in the novel lasts only 7K 
minutes, ««nr^ma a jouiDey m the 
Bakarioo Une. A tube Ixain has left 
Embankment station and is 
, south, under the River Thames, 
towards Rlqitont and Cestie. A hoor 
don tobe tzain has seven carriages. 
Evary seat on this train is occupied. No 
one is ataniting . ^leie are 2S2 passen- 
gas. The driver is Tahon COriKbileckli, 
wtdeb makes 253. Hoice toe title. 

The passengere and driver in 2S3 are 
each appordooed a section whicb. not 
counting footnotes, is 253 words long: It 
describes their q^earance, and o^xs 
key facts about them and about 

are flunking. 

Us Christiiie Marre, fia: example, is 
passenger No. 74: a snmU, freckled 
woman a ^pesetter by profession - 

wito flawing hair ami T. nrilla Ball 

Hpgfleir She is in the habit of tailing 

pyiy l f tmfmthftilly, th^ t hay hnahanH 

is an undercover ag^ who infiltncted 
toe IRA 10 years ago. 

Passeigsr 102 is Major Edwin Grives: 
ttim, eosiservaUvely droasod, aboto 35, 
legs crossed, lookiDg mdfbd, trying to 
tiia FT. Be emumuies to London 
from a viZlagB in SuEfoDc. On fete- 
fral his lane bem fl oo di i d 

wito pig swift As a result, (hives* car, 
vtoich be leaves at toe local statim, is 
a solid mass of drying sewage. He is 
not a happy man. 

Passmger 309 is Mrs Alenka Uis)dEa 
Garrison: fierce-feced, middle-aged, 
hair in a basinesalike bob, possessed, 
under a bulky coat, of a devastating 
cleavage. Her hnabiuid is hanAtmij e^ 
and strives constantiy to idease her. At 
Christmas he gave bs a Ford Slmra. 
TeC she is leaving h™ AlUmu^ she 
win lose evaything; she gets off the 
tube at Watarioo, intmiwng to catdi a 
Paris-bound Enrostar. 

Meanwhile, the driver, who looks 
like Antonio Banderas in Interview 
waft Tht Vbffqrire, is rightwg with 
exhaustion as his tntin pufls out from 
Embankment. A qualified Turkish 
piditical scientist liv^ in Britain with 
a British wife, CQdtoilei^ qient the 
previoas night aigning wito bis two 
best friends about teiaiirt <* iwfaw^p . 

talTMW 

CSAbfleckli is unshaven and baggy 


eyed, and walks (we are told) splay 
footed because his feet were beaten 
whUe he was in fstsoa. Sleexdly. Cilek- 
hfloi»fc» bangs his Jacket on the nearest 
peg in the driver's cab^ which h^ 
pens to be the safety device known as 
the dead man's . . . 

Part of the reason that £52 is so 
iineottMng fe that eodi of the passen- 
gers is a vivid, Oesh-and-blood creation. 
Ncffmally when travellisg on the Lon- 
don tube. in the rush-hour, 

the rule is: a:^d all contact, c^iieclally 
eye rrmtur*. You can hide b^nd a 
newspaper or read the ads or study the 
floor - anything but stare openly at 
wfliwr passesgers. 

As a result, there is virttiaUy no 
inteioctioQ between tube traveUers. 
except, occasionally, between regulars 
trying tbeir hufe with tourists. Shodc- 
io^, however . 252 brliq^ its passen- 
gets ftafry to life 

And town it VfflB toon. The drivtar 
telly asleep and the train crashes into 
the buffss. Carriages are squeezed like 
toothpaste tubes. The carnage is appall- 
ing. 

I I am pleased 
as Punch that 
the Circle has 
no starting or 
finishing 
point 

That is why I have taken to trave- 
ling on the Circle Line, as a fbrm of 
therapy. Round and round I go, 
because 1 know that only on toe 
Line is a buSer-crasb inyiossible. By 
stickiiig to the C^te Line 1 to 
cheat death for as as 1 pan 
There is little I do not know about 
the (Circle Line. Its first section was 
c^wned in 1B63. Work was completed - 
^ czicle closed - in 1B84. These days. 
Circle Line trains start running at 
SJiam, and the last one stops at Sff/» 
miantes past midnight Thmn ghn nt 
toe day, seven Circle i.ino trains nm 
clockwise and seven anticlodEwise, 
making a total of 250 individual eir> 
coitB. The dreie i-in^ carries Tom pa^ 
sen^rs annually. 

The other day, starting from Bays- 
water, I coumlet^ a dreuit in 48 min- 
utes - about as good as It gets. Some- 
tnnes it takes mudi laager, so matter 
where you start co* Wniwh ‘'ConcdPtu- 
ally,” says London Transport, “tt is 
hard to say how long an average dr* 
coit takes, given that (Tirde i-m" trains 
go round and round fbr ever, practi- 
cally unsteppin^y.” 

My point entirely. That is vriiat 1 liVv . 
Practically unstopping. This wedswd 
1 plan to make a doaen flin^irwiw joar* 
neys on the Cirde Unw you won’t 
catdi me on the Bakerloo i-inw, any 
hne with buffers. Stidting to Cltde 
line is helping me recover fivim the 
trauma of exposure to Geoff Ryman'S 
novd. Bfy confidence is returning. 1 am 
not as ill as I was. Or so pecgile say. 













consider on outstanding value AAorriott Leisure Breok. You will fin< 
our superb locohons and unique leisure and golf facllilies make ii ( 
for you to do exaerfy whot you want. There are now 27*A/\Qrrioft f 
(hroughou! fhe UK including 10 hotel and country dubs For reservation; 
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